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PREFACE 

To  the  Young 

Nobility  and  Gentry 

o  F 

GREAT  BRITAIN . 


HIS  Second  Volume  of  a 
Journey  through  England , 
which  contains  all  the  reft 
of  that  Kingdom  and  W ales3 
would  have  been  finifh’d  fome  Years 
finee  j  but  immediately  after  the 
Publication  of  the  Firft  Volume, 
Queen  AnneY  Death ,  and  King 
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George1/ 
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George’ t  Accejjlon  to  the  Throne, 
took  up  fo  much  the  Attention  of 
Mankind,  that  the  Author  could  not 
then  be  fuppofed  to  be  at  Leifure  to 
make  his  Obfervations  j  and  the 
Year  after,  a  flagrant  Rebellion 
breaking  out  in  moll  Parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  made  travelling  both 
fufpicious  and  dangerous,  as  have 
fince  the  Attempts  of  the  late 
King  of  Sneden ,  and  the  Chevalier 
himfelf  from  Spain.  But  what 
prompted  the  Author  moll  to  finifli 
th  is  Second  Volume,  was  the  coming 
out  of  a  certain  Book,  called  Mif- 
joids  Obfervations  through  England, 
fluffed  with  the  greateft  Abfurdities 
imaginable. 

The  French  are  certainly  the 
unfitted:  People  in  the  World  to 
write  Defcriptions  of  Countries  * 
for  if  they  don’t  mix  fomething  Ro- 
mantick  in  their  Accounts,  it’s 
2  '  thought 
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thought  flat  and  inflpid,  and  does 
not  go  down  with  them.  As  moft 
of  their  modern  Memoirs,  like  their 
Novels,  are  but  a  new  way  of  Ro¬ 
mancing,  fince  Don  Qiiixot  laughed 
Scuderys  old  way  out  of  Counte¬ 
nance  •  fo  their  Voyages  and  Jour¬ 
neys  are  much  the  fame. 

Mr.  M  i  s  s  o  n  got  fome  Reputa¬ 
tion  by  his  Letters,  with  Obferva- 
tions  in  Italy ;  and  as  I  have  followed 
him  every  Step  in  that  Country,  I 
muft  own  them  to  be  as  juft  as 
either  Dr.  Burnet's,  the  late  Bifliop 
of  Salisbury ,  or  Mr.  LaJJePs  j  but 
his  Defcription  of  England ,  and  the 
Manners  of  the  People,  is  below 
himfelf,  or  any  thing  I  ever  faw  of 
that  Kind, 

M  onsieur  Sorbiere ,  Library- 
Keeper  to  the  French  King ,  who 
came  over  to  England  in  King  Charles 
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the  lid’s  Time.,  and  whole  Book  was 
merrily  anfwered  by  Dr.  Sprat,  late 
Bifhop  of  Roche  tier  •  by  the  comical 
Defcription  of  the  Manner  of  his 
coming  to  London,  fhews  that  he 
came  up  in  a  Waggon  ;  and  Mijfon , 
by  his  Defcription  of  Engl/fb  Eating, 
fhews  that  he  dined  generally  at  a 
Cook’s  Shop. 

H  e  fays  that  an  E nglijhmari’s  Sa¬ 
lutation  is,  jhakingyou  heartily  by  the 
Hand  ',  but  he  no  more  Jlirs  his  Hat, 
than  a  Lady  does  her  Head-drefs. 
By  this  one  would  think  he  only 
kept  Company  with  Quakers. 

I  M  u  s  t  fa  y  for  the  Englifb,  that 
no  Nation  falutes  with  a  better 
Grace  than  they  do  :  There  is  no¬ 
thing  of  the  Padrone  Colendifptno  of 
the  Italian ,  with  a  Bow  to  the 
Ground,  nor  the  cringing  Flattery 
of  the  French .  An  Englijb  Gentle¬ 
man 
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man  Salutes  his  Friend  with  an  open, 
honeft  Air  of  Sincerity ;  always 
pulls  off  his  Hat  to  his  Acquaintance, 
when  he  meets  him  in  publick  j 
and  although  the  French  wear  their 
Hats  even  before  Ladies  at  Table, 
an  Englishman  feldorn  puts  on  his  in 
a  Houfe,  but  never  in  the  Company 
of  Ladies. 

H  1  s  Hiftory  of  the  Legend  of 
St.  George,  the  Patron  of  England, 

O  J  v>  J 

and  how  he  came  to  be  fo,  is  very 
vifionary  and  comical  j  efpecially 
the  Reafon  why  England  chofe  him 
to  be  their  Prote&or  :  Truly,  be- 
caufe  St.  George  had  tw’o  EngliJJj 
Gentlewomen  for  his  Miftreffes  j  the 
one  the  Daughter  of  a  Merchant 
in  Cockermouth  in  Cumberland ,  the 
other  of  a  Merchant  of  Topfbam. 

Every  Body  knows,  that  when 
military  Orders  were  hr  ft  inftituted 

for 
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for  carrying  on  the  Wars  in  the 
Holy  Land ,  each  Sovereign  chofe 
feme  Saint  for  the  Protestor  and 
Patron  of  their  Order  ‘  and  St. 
George  being  a  famous  Knight  of 
Cappadocia ,  when  Edward  the  Illd 
inftituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
his  Majefty  according  to  the  Cuftom 
of  thofe  Times,  declared  him  Pro¬ 
testor  of  his  Order. 

Mr.  M  i  s  s  o  n  tells  you  ,  That 
there  are  two  Conveniencies  of  going 
by  Water  at  London  j  the  one  is  cal¬ 
led  Oars ,  and  the  other  a  Sculler  j  but 
that  he  believes  the  Oars  the  quicker 
Conveniency ,  becaufe  it  is  double  Trice  * 
but  forgets  to  tell  you,  that  Oars 
row  with  two  Men,  and  a  Sculler 
only  with  one. 

W  hen  he  comes  to  the  Bath, 
in  bead  of  deferibing  the  Diveifions 
and  Curiofities  of  the  Place,  he 
tells  you,  That  the  Count  Du  Roy, 

a  French 
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a  French  Nobleman  lies  buried  there  j 
and  obferves  fome  falfe  Latin  on  his 
Tomb-Stone  •  and  fo  he  blunders 
through  one  half  of  his  Book:  The 
other  half  is  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Coronation  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary , 
taken  from  the  publick  Prints.  * 

The  Remarks  the  Author  made 
upon  the  Enghjb  Conftitution  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Firft  Volume,  and 
the  Virtue  it  required  to  keep  it  up, 
would  have  made  him  a  Piece  of  a 
Prophet,  if  Things  were  not  then 
obvious  to  every  Body,  as  appeared 
by  an  Addrefs  from  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  to  his  Majefty,  and  prefented 
by  the  Lord-Mayor  •  reprefenting. 
That  after  a  Series  of  prodigious  Sttc- 
ceffes  a  gain f  the  Oppreffor  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Liberty  of  Mankind ,  our  Troops 
were  fame  fully  withdrawn ,  our  faith¬ 
ful  Allies  abandon'd ,  our  Church  ex¬ 
po  Jed 
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pofed  to  the  Danger  of  Popery ,  and 
a  ! 'Door  open'd  to  the  Pretender  j  our 
Laws  and  Liberty  prof  rated  3  and 
our  Trade  given  up  for  Chimera’s , 
when  the  wonderful  Providence  of  God 
interpofed,  by  bringing  a  Protefant 
Prince  peaceably  to  the  Throne. 

This  was  then  the  Senfe  of  the 
City  of  London ;  and  indeed  it  is  next 
to  a  Wonder.,  how  a  Nation  that 
made  the  greateft  Figure  in  the 
World,  and  had  fuch  a  Struggle 
for  its  Liberties  at  the  Revolution, 
Should  be  fo  ready  to  part  with 
them  all  again,  as  they  feemed  to  be 
the  laft  two  Years  of  Queen  Anne. 
And  the  Induftry  of  that  Minifhy 
was  no  lefs  Surprizing ,  Since  the 
Impreflions  they  made  on  the  Minds 
of  the  People,  lafts  with  the  great- 
eft  Part  in  the  Country  Villages  to 
this  Day.  The  black  Ideas  they 
gave  of  the  HouSe  of  Hanover ,  in 

.  4  order 
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order  to  bring  in  their  Chevalier, 
are  incredible  j  if  you  won  t  be¬ 
lieve  in  Wales ,  that  King  George  was 
howirig  of  Turnips  in  his  Garden, 
when  the  Exprcls  brought  hint  the 
News  of  the  Queen’s  Death,  they 
will  laugh  at  you  j  and  in  Stafford¬ 
shire  and  Shropfbire,  they  will  confi¬ 
dently  tell  you,  that  the  King  dines 
on  a  Shoulder  of  Mutton,  and  lays 
up  the  Plate-Bone  for  Supper.  Such 
were  the  Impreffions  given  to  de¬ 
bauch  the  Minds  of  the  People, 
and  by  none  more  than  the  inferior 
Clergy. 

I  H  a  v  e  view’d  mo  ft  of  the 
Courts  of  Europe ,  and  ever  efteem’d 
that  of  Hanover  one  of  the  politeft, 
before  they  came  hither :  And 
you  need  only  to  go  to  St.  ffames’’ s, 
to  fee,  that  it  is  more  fplendid  than 
any  we  had  before  ;  I  don’t  even 
except  that  of  King  Charles  the  lid. 

One 
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One  Thing  I  could  wifh  the  King 
would  do,  as  King  William ,  King 
Charles ,  and  all  our  other  Kings 
did  ;  that  is,  wear  His  Hat  in  the 
Apartments  when  He  goes  to  Coun¬ 
cil  or  Chapel,  to  diftinguifh  him 
from  the  reft  of  His  Nobility  •  for 
I  believe  there  are  hundreds  of  his 
Subjects  that  go  to  St.  James's  on 
Purpofe  to  fee  Him,  that  don’t 
know  which  is  He  j  any  Garter 
they  fix  their  Eye  on  pafles  for  the 

King- 

I  happened  to  be  travelling 
through  Staffordshire  and  Chefhire , 
when  the  Expedition  from  Cadi’z, 
was  intended  under  the  late  Duke 
of  Ormond  j  never  were  People  fo 
univerfally  ripe  for  Rebellion,  as  in 
all  thefe  Counties,  and  yet  they 
could  not  tell  you  why.  The 
King’s  Troops  were  defpifcd  and 
affronted  every  where  j  and  if 
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faw  but  a  Scarlet  Coat,  the  Cry  was, 
Down  with  the  Rumps,  down  with 
the  Roundheads.  One  run  the  Risk 
of  being  mobb’d,  to  drink  a  Health 
to  King  George.  And  yet  by  a  won¬ 
derful  Care  of  Providence,  and  the 
Induftry  of  a  vigilant  Miniftry, 
the  Government  bands  firm  as  a 
Rock. 

Father  Orleans  the  Jefuit, 
hath  writ  a  Hiftory  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tions  in  England  :  It’s  Pity  that  fome 
good  Pen  doth  not  alfo  write  the 
Hiftory  of  the  fignal  providential 
Deliverances  of  Great  Britain. 

Three  remarkable  ones  I  have 
known  fince  the  Revolution. 

W  Fi  E  N  King  James  was  at  La 
Hogue  in  Normandy,  with  an  Army 
of  aaooo  Men  j  and  Marefchal 
T ourville  ordered  with  56  Men  of 

Waf 
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War  from  Breji  to  bring  him  over  j 
King  William  with  the  Englijb  Ar¬ 
my  then  in  Flanders,  and  England 
lull’d  into  a  perfect  Security,  with 
the  good  Queen  Mary  at  '  the  Head 
of  the  Adminiftrationj  no  Troops 
in  the  Kingdom,  and  but  32  Men 
of  War  at  Spithead ,  under  the 
Command  of  Rear-Admiral  Carter, 
who  had  been  Page  to  King  James , 
and  fufpe&ed  to  be  in  his  Intereft : 
Nay,  even  the  then  Secretaries  of 
State  would  hardly  believe  the 
threaten’d  Blow,  till  my  Lord  Port¬ 
land  came  from  King  William  with 
the  Confirmation  of  it  •  fo  that  all 
probable  human  Means  were  inef- 
fe&ual  to  prevent  it.  Behold  a 
ftrong  Eajlerly  Wind  blew  up,  and 
faded  for  Six  Weeks,  which  kept 
the  French  Fleet  back,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  brought  the  Earl  of  Q- 
ford,  then  Admiral  Rufjel ,  with 
the  reft  of  the  Englijla  Fleet  from 

Chatham, 
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Chatham  ,  to  pin  Carter.  The 
JunfHon  was  but  juft  made,  when 
the  Wind  turns,  brings  down  the 
French  Fleet  upon  themj  and  the 
firft  Sight  King  Jfames  Taw  of  them, 
was  the  Enghfb  driving  them  a*(hoar, 
and  burning  them  at  the  very  Place, 
they  chofe  to  have  taken  him  and 
his  Army  Aboard. 

The  next  was  that,  when  the 
Way  was  paved  all  over  the  ftland, 
in  the  laft  Four  Years  of  Queen 
Anney  for  bringing  in  the  Pretender  j 
when  fpeaking  for  the  Conftitution, 
or  Revolution  Principles,  was  next 
to  Treafon  j  the  Queen’s  fudden 
Death,  although  it  put  them  to  a 
Stand,  would  hardly  have  warded 
the  Blow,  if  after  Mar’s  and  Forfler’s 
being  in  Arms,  and  all  the  Weft  al- 
fo  ready  to  rife,  the  French  King 
( the  only  Prince  in  Europe  capable 
to  fupport  the  Defign  )  had  not  al- 

(  a  )  fo 
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fo  been  taken  off  j  and  to  fhew  the 
Finger  of  God  the  more  in  it,  the 
Actions  or  Dumblain  and  Prefion, 
which  cruflied  the  whole,  happen’d 
upon  the  fame  Gay,  at  150  Miles 
Diftance.  >  :  1 

The  laft  Inftance  was  the  Duke 
of  Ormond s  Expedition  from  Cadiz,., 
which  was  fo  fecretly  carry’d  on  by 
Cardinal  Alberoni ,  that  the  Troops 

were  all  embarked  before  it  w'as 

; 

known,  and  the  Pretender  himfelf 
at  ForfcFaffage  ready  to  follow,  op 
the  firft  News  of  their  Landing ; 
but  a  ftrong  Eajlerly  Wind  kept 
them  fix  Weeks  at  Sea  before  they 
could  even  reach  Spain  again  j  and 
only  a  Spanifb  Bark  alone,  with  a 
few  Scots  Noblemen,  arrived  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ,  to  convince 
an  Unbelieving  People,  that  there 
really  was  fuch  a  Defign  j  which 
etberwjfe  they  wppld  have  called  a 
T  ”  ‘ "  ’  '  '  -  "■  ■  ’  '  Sham, 
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Sham,  and  Invention  of  the  Mini- 
liry  to  amufe  the  Minds  of  the 
People,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  Ar¬ 
my.  But  as  the  Temper  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  now  is,  you  mud  have  an  Ar¬ 
my,  if  you  would  keep  up  your 
Conftitution.  The  inferior  Clergy 
are  very  bufy  every  where  for  a 
Government,  that  will  make  the 
Church  Independent  on  the  State, 
as  the  Pretender  hath  promis’d  in 
his  feveral  Declarations.  And  as  a 
new  Parliament  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  though  very  dangerous,  at  this 
Jiln&ure  j  now  is  the  Time  for  all 
true  Britons  to  exert  themfelves.  As 
I  have  been  in  all  the  Corners  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  made  my  Obfer- 
vations,  I  know  better  than  any 
Man  the  Occafion  there  is  for  it. 
The  Engltflj  are  a  good-natur’d  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  with  a  little  Pains  and  good 
Management  may  be  brought  into 
their  true  Intereft  ;  but  falfe  Glofles 

(  a  2  )  and 
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and  Stories  go  eafily  down  with 
them.  I  happen’d  to  be  at  Litch¬ 
field,  one  of  the  moll  Tory  Cities  in 
England,  when  a  Petition  was  pre- 
fer’d  againft  a  Tory  Sitting  Member 
for  a  Whig :  I  was  a  Stranger  to  both 
the  Gentlemen  j  yet  explaining  the 
happy  Conftitution  over  a  Bottle 
for  a  Week  together,  to  forne  of 
the  beft  of  the  Inhabitants 3  the 
Whig  carry’d  the  Ele&ion. 

Providence,  my  Worthy 
Friends,  is  not  always  to  fave  you, 
you  muft  give  your  helping  Hand  j 
Faith  without  good  Works  will  ne¬ 
ver  carry  you  to  Heaven,  nor  fitting 
idle  fave  your  Liberties.  You  have 
a  good  King  upon  your  Throne, 
that  makes  the  Laws  of  the  Land 
the  Rule  of  his  Government  j  that 
does  nothing  but  by  your  Advice 
and  Approbation  :  Chufe  Men  able 
and  fit  to  advife  Mm, 


p-r' 
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Two  Sorts  more  efpecially  be¬ 
ware  of,  the  City  Stock-Jobber, 
and  the  prodigal  Spender  j  in  the  firft, 
we  have  too  many  Inftances  of  their 
facrificing  the  Intereft  of  their 
Country  to  their  private  Gain  *  and 
the  other  will  do  any  Thing  for  Mo¬ 
ney  to  fupport  his  Extravagance. 
The  late  Duke  of  Ormond  is  a  gla¬ 
ring  Inftance  ;  who  I  am  well  affured, 
had  never  gone  the  Length  he  did, 
under  the  late  Adminiftration ,  if 
the  Parliament  had  not  given  him 
that  Thirty  Two  Thoufand  Pounds 
for  his  Principality  of  Tipperary , 
which  before  was  but  a  Feather  in 
his  Cap. 

This  made  him  play  that 
fnameful  Part,  at  the  Head  of  the 
Army,  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  * 
and  having  gone  fo  far,  he  was  a- 
fhamed  to  look  back. 


I  R  E  A  D 
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I  read  lately  a  Treatife,  writ 
by  a  noble  Lord,  in  the  Second  Vo¬ 
lume  of  State  Tracis  ’  who  fpeaking 
of  that  Parliament,  in  the  laft  Years 
of  Queen  Jnne}  fays,  c  Such  In- 
c  fiances  may  be  given  within  thefe 
c  few  Years  pa  ft,  as  might  make 
c  any  Man  even  afhamed  of  his  own 
c  Species :  And  which,  were  they 
£  not  fo  open  and  notorious,  ought 
c  out  of  Pity  to  Mankind  to  be 
c  buried  in  perpetual  Silence.  Who 
c  can  enough  lament  the  wretched 
c  Degeneracy  of  the  Age  we  live 
(  in  j  to  fee  Perfons,  who  were 
c  formerly  noted  for  the  moft  vigo- 
c  rous  Aifertors  of  their  Country’s 
c  Liberty  ‘  who  from  their  Infancy 
c  had  imbibed  no  other  Notions, 
c  than  what  conduced  to  the  pub- 
c  lick  Safety  '  whofe  Principles  were 
f  further  improved  and  confirmed 
c  by  the  Advantages  of  a  fuitablc 
Converfation  j  and  who  were  fo 

c  far 
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c  far  poffefs’d  with  this  Spirit  of 
c  Liberty,  that  it  fometimes  tran- 
c  fported  them  beyond  the  Bounds 
f  of  Moderation,  even  to  unwar- 
c  rantable  Exceifes  j  to  fee  thefe 
f  Men,  I  fay,  fo  infamoufly  fail 
£  in  with  the  arbitrary  Meal  tires  of 
c  the  Court,  and  appear  the  rnoft 
c  affive  Inftrutnents  of  enflaving 
£  their  Country  j  and  that  without 
e  any  formal  Steps  or  Degrees,  but 
€  <dl  in  an  Inftant  ,  is  fo  violent 
c  and  furprizing  a  Tranfition  from 
£  one  Extreme  to  another,  without 
f  pailing  the  Mean,  as  would  have 
c  confounded  the  Imagination,  of 
c  either  Eyelid  pr  Pyrrho. 


The  Third  Volume  of  thefe 

\  r 

Letters  ,  which  contains  Scotland 
and  Ireland ,  will  be  finiilied  before 
next  Winter  •  and  all  young  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  have  not  had  Leifure 


to  vifit  their  own  Country  before 

f  ‘  .  'V  '  }  .  t  - 

they 
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they  travel  abroad,  ought  to  carry 
thefe  Books  along  with  them,  to 
be  able  to  fay  fomething  of  their 
own  Country,  while  they  are  viii- 
ting  the  Curiolities  of  other 
Countries.  For  I  have  heard  the 
great  Duke  of  Tufcany  (  who  was 
in  England  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Charles,  and  retains  a  great  Affe&i- 
©n  for  this  Nation  )  obferve,  that 
mofl:  Englijh  Gentlemen  that  come 
to  his  Court,  know  lefs  of  their  own 
Country  than  he  did.  v  ■ ' 
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LETTER  I. 

JL  O  N  D  o  Nre 

S  I  R, 

V  la  ft  (hewed  you  the 
Hard  (hips  Foreigners  un¬ 
dergo  in  England  by  the 
Manner  of  Arrefling  for 
Debt,  whether  real  or 
pretended ;  but  for  their 
Eafe  I  am  to  tell  you, 
that  there  are  Two  Prifons  at  large,  whi¬ 
ther  an  aggrieved  Prifoner  can  remove 
himfelf  by  an  Habeas  Corpus ;  a  Privilege 
in  no  other  Country  in  Europe. 

T  h  e  one  is  called  the  Fleet  Prifon, 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Chancellor  and 
Judges  of  the  Common-Fleas . 


B 
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T  h  e  other  the  Kings  Bench ,  under 
the  Dirc&ion  of  the  Chief  Juftice  and 
otfe  Judges  of  that  Bench. 

The  Fleet  is  on  Ludgate-hill. ,  the  very 
Centre  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Weft- 
min fter  :  It’s  a  large  Building,  built  after 
the  Manner  cf  your  Monafteries  abroad. 
You  enter  the  great  Court-Yard  by  a 
large,  ftrong  Gate,  kept  by  Two  Turn- 
keys.  The  Houfe  it  felf  confifts  of  Four 
Galleries  one  above  another,  with  Eight 
Rooms  of  a  Side  in  each  Gallery,  for  the 
Conveniency  of  fuch  Prifoners  as  do  not, 
or  cannot  take  the  Liberty  of  the  Rules. 
There  is  a  handfome  Chapel  adjoining 
to  it,  where  Prayers  are  Paid  twice  a  day, 
and  Sermons  on  Sundays  and  Holidays. 
Underneath  the  Floufe  is  a  large  Cellar 
and  Kitchen  •  and  behind,  a  large  Garden, 
well  planted,  for  the  Prifoners  to  walk  in. 
Here  are  no  bolted  Doors,  nor  Iron  Bars, 
as  in  other  Prifons ;  but  they  vifit  one 
another  promifeuoufly,  as  in  a  little  Gari- 
fbn  ;  there  being  nothing  that  looks  like 
a  Prifon,  but  the  Height  of  the  Walls 
that  environ  the  whole.  There  is  a 
Travelling-Market  every  Day  of  all  Sorts 
of  Provifions ;  fo  that  you  have  the  Cries 
in  the  Galleries  of  every  thing,  as  you 
have  in  the  Streets.  And  no  Place  in 

London 
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London  is  cheaper  than  the  Fleet ;  for  a 
Prifoner  is  under  no  Conftraint,  but  may 
fend  out  for  every  thing  he  wants,  as  he 
pfeafe  ;  and  fuch  Prifoners  as  can  give  the 
Warden  of  the  Prifon  Surety  that  they 
won’t  run  away,  have  the  Liberty  of 
going  abroad,  and  lodging,  if  they  pleafe, 
any  where  within  the  Rules,  which  con- 
fill  of  Four  or  Five  very  good  Streets: 
And  indeed  they  may  go  where  they 
pleafe,  if  they  conceal  it  from  their 
Creditors. 

The  King  s-Bench  is  on  the  other  Side 
of  the  Water  in  Southwark  :  Its  Rules  are 
more  extenfive  than  thofe  of  the  Fleets 
having  all  St.  Georges  Fields  to  walk  in  ; 
but  the  Prifon-Houfe  is  not  near  fo  good. 
By  a  Habeas  Corpus  you  may  remove 
your  felf  from  one  Prifon  to  the  other ; 
and  fome  of  thofe  Gentlemen  that  are  in 
for  vaft  Sums,  and  probably  for  Life, 
chufe  the  one  for  their  Summer,  the  other 
for  their  Winter  Habitation  ;  and  indeed 
both  are  but  the  Shew  and  Name  of  Pri- 
fons. 

Before  I  leave  London ,  I  muft  tell 
you,  that  this  monftrous  City  is  mightily 
enlarged  fince  my  laft,  on  the  St.  James s 
Side ,  befides  feveral  new  Streets  near 
Golden-Square ,  there  is  a  whole  Town  as 
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big  as  Oflend ,  and  after  that  Form  too* 
called  Hanover-Squar <?.  It  confifts ,  as 
' Oflend  does,  of  a  large  Square  in  the 
Middle,  with  fine  Palaces  fronting  it,  and 
feveral  handfome  Streets  on  all  Sides  go¬ 
ing  from  it.  There  are  alfo  Two  Chapels 
for  the  Conveniency  of  the  Inhabitants; 
and  it  is  now  thje  moft  frequented  Part 
of  the  Town  by  Quality.  The  Duke  of 
Roxborough  and  his  Brother,  General 
* Stewart ,  Lord  Coxvper ,  Lord  Carpenter , 
and  many  other  of  the  Nobility  have 
built  .themfelves  Palaces  here.  And  be¬ 
yond  it,  crofs  the  great  Road,  there  is 
the  Foundation  of  another  Square  laid 
by  my  Lord  Harley ,  which  will  reach  to 
Mary-le-Bon. 

On  e  ought  not  to  leave  London ,  with¬ 
out  feeing  my  Lord  Cadogans  fine  Gallery 
of  Pidhires,  at  his  pretty  little  Houfe 
near  Hide-Park . 

The  Neighbourhood  of  London  is 
alfo  prodigiously  enlarged  fince  the  South- 
Sea  Scheme.  Chelfea  by  its  new  Buildings 
fronting  the  River,  is  more  like  a  City 
than  a  Village :  And  indeed  mod  Villa¬ 
ges  within  few  Miles  of  the  City,  are  a- 
domed  with  South-Sea  Seats.  Beljizey  a 
Seat  of  my  Lord  Chejferfield’s,  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  Hamflead  Hill,  hath  been  turned 
i  into 
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into  an  Academy  of  Mufick,  Dancing,  and 
Play,  for  the  Diverfion  of  the  Ladies ;  and 
where  they  are,  the  Gentlemen  will  not 
fail  to  be  alfo.  The  Ball  Room  and  Ga¬ 
ming  Room  are  finely  and  properly  a- 
domed  ;  and  one  would  be  furprized  to 
fee  fo  much  very  good  Company  as  come 
thither  during  the  Seafon,  But  above 
all,  there  are  Two  fine  Palaces,  the  one 
building  by  the  Duke  of  Chandois ,  Ten 
Miles  off,  called  Cannons  ;  the  other  by 
the  Lord  Cajllemain  at  Wanfted,  Five  Miles 
off;  which  when  finifhed  will  be  inferior 
to  few  Royal  Palaces  in  Europe , 

The  Difpofition  of  the  Avenues,  Gar¬ 
dens,  Statues,  Painting,  and  the  Houfe 
of  Cannons ,  fuits  the  Genius  and  Grandeur 
of  its  great  Mailer.  The  Chapel,  which 
is  already  finifhed,  hath  a  Choir  of  Vocal 
and  Inllrumental  Mufick,  as  the  Royal 
Chapel ;  and  when  his  Grace  goes  to 
Church,  he  is  attended  by  his  Swifs 
Guards,  ranged  as  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guards  :  his  Mufick  alfo  play  when  he  is 
at  Table,  he  is  ferved  by  Gentlemen  in 
the  bell  Order ;  and  I  mud  fay,  that  few 
German  Sovereign  Princes,  live  with  thus 
Magnificence,  Grandeur  and  good  Order, 
He  is  that  Mr.  Bridges,  whom  you  knew 
Pay- Mailer  General  in  Flanders  %  Son  to 

B  3  the 
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the  Lord  Chandois ,  an  Ancient  and  Noble. 
Family,  of  which  there  have  been  Three 
Knights  of  the  Garter  in  feveral  Reigns : 
He  was  created  Earl  of  Carnarvon  by  King 
George j  and  on  his  Father  s  Deceafe,  Duke 
of  Chandois .  As  he  got  a  great  Eftate  by 
being  Pay- Maher  to  all  the  Englijh  Armies 
abroad,  no  Man  ever  made  a  better  ufe  of 
it  by  hss  Generofity,  Hofpitality,  and  Cha¬ 
rity,,  of  which  there  are  many  Inftances, 
that  would  be  too  long  ior  a  Letter,  and 
I  think,  not  to  my  Purpofe. 

You.  afcend  the  great  Avenue  to  Can¬ 
nons  from  the  Town  of  Edgar ,  by  a 
fine  Iron  Gate,  with  the  Dukes  Arms  and 
Supporters  on  the  Stone  Pillars  of  the  Gate, 
with  Baluflrades  of  Iron  on  each  Side, 
and /two  neat  Lodges  in  the  Infide ;  this 
Avenue  is  near  a  Mile  long,  and  Three 
Coaches  may  go  a-breaft;  in  the  middle 
or  half  Way  of  this  Avenue,  is  a  large 
round  BSm  of  Water,  notunlike  that  on 
the  great  Road  through  Bujhy-Park  to 
Hampton  Court .  This  Avenue  fronts  an 
Angle  of  the  Houfe,  and  thereby  fhewing 
yo.;  two  Fronts  at  once,  makes  the  Houfe 
ieem  at  a  Diftance  the  larger, 

Y  o  u  turn  therefore  a  little  to  the  Left, 
to  come  to  the  great  Court,  which  leads 
to  the  Salon  and  great  Stair- Cafe  ,*  and  a 
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little  further  to  the  Left,  to  another  Court, 
which  leads  to  the  back  Stairs,  now  made 
ufe  of  till  the  great  Apartments  are  finifhed. 
The  Houfe  confifls  of  Four  Fronts,  all  of 
free  Stone,  of  about  a  hundred  Foot  wide 
each.  The  Front  from  the  great  Stairs  is 
to  the  Eaft,  and  hath  an  Avenue  direddy 
from  it,  down  to  the  Parifh  Church,  at 
above  half  a  Mile’s  Diftance.  The  North 
Front  is  towards  the  Parterre  and  great 
Canal  ;  the  Weft  towards  the  Gardens ; 
and  the  South  looks  through  a  great  Area, 
where  the  Offices  and  Stables  are,  down 
another  large  Avenue  which  ends  in  a 
Mountain. 

The  North  Front  is  finely  adorned 
with  Pilafters  and  Columns  of  Stone;  and 
above  every  Window  in  each  Front,  is  an 
antique  Head  neatly  engraved;  and  a-Top 
of  all  the  Fronts,  are  Statues  as  big  as  the 
Life. 

The  Salon  when  finifhed,  is  to  be  fup~ 
ported  by  Marble  Pillars,  and  painted  by 
Paulucci  ;  as  is  the  great  Stair-cafe,  which 
is  all  of  Marble  ;  moil  of  the  Steps  are 
already  laid,  of  a  great  Length,  and  all 
of  one  Piece  of  Marble  ; .  this  Stair-cafe 
leads  you  into  the  Royal  Apartments,  front¬ 
ing  the  Parterre  and  grand  Canal,  and  con- 
lifts  of  a  Suite  of  Six  noble  Rooms  well 

B  4  pro- 
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proportioned,  finely  plaifier’d,  and  gilt  by 
Rargotti ;  and  the  Cieiings  painted  by  Pan- 
htcci ;  from  theie  Apartments  you  go  into 
my  Lords  drefiing  Room  and  Library, 
fronting  the  Gardens,  and  from  thence 
you  defcend  by  another  fine  Pair  of  Stairs 
(  which  I  cannot  call  back  Stairs ,  all 
painted  by  Legarr ,  and  baluftraded  to 
the  Top  of  the  Houfe  with  Iron  )  unto 
a  Court,  which  opens  into  the  great  Area 
to  the  Eaft  ;  in  which  is  the  Chapel  on 
your  Right,  the  Kitchens  on  your  Left, 
and  lower  on  each  Side  the  Stables  are 
finely  built,  the  Bottom  of  the  Area  in- 
clofed  with  Balluftrades  of  Iron. 

The  Library  is  a  fpacious  fine  Room, 
curioufly  adorned  with  Books ,  and  Sta¬ 
tues  in  Wood  of  the  Honing  of  St  .Stephen, 
(aid  to  be  the  fined;  of  that  Kind  of  engra¬ 
ving  in  the  World. 

T  h  e  Chapel  is  incomparably  neat 
and  pretty,  all  finely  plaiftered  and  gilt  by 
Rargotti ,  and  the  Cieiings  and  Niches 
painted  by  Paulucci;  there  is  a  handfome 
.Altar  Piece,  and  in  an  Alcove  above  the 
Altar,  a  neat  Organ ;  fronting  the  Altar 
above  the  Gate,  is  a  fine  Gallery  for  the 
Duke  and  Dutchefs,  with  a  Door  that 
comes  from  the  Apartments  above,  and  a 
Stair-Cafe  that  alfo  defcends  into  the  Body 
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of  the  Chapel,  in  cafe  of  taking  the  Sa¬ 
crament,  or  other  Occafion.  In  the  Win¬ 
dows  of  this  Chapel,  are  alfo  finely  painted 
feme  Parts  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  New  Te- 
flament. 

I  n  that  Court,  which  opens  into  the 
Area ,  is  the  Dining  Room,  very  fpati- 
ous  ;  and  a  nobler  Side-Board  of  Plate 
than  mod  Sovereign  Princes  have  ;  and  at 
the  End  of  it,  a  Room  for  his  Mufick, 
which  performs  both  Vocal  and  Inftru- 
mental,  during  the  Time  he  is  at  Table ; 
and  he  fpares  no  Expence  to  have  the 
beft. 

The  Parterre  fronting  the  Weft  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  great  Avenue,  and  the 
great  Court  leading  to  the  great  Stair-cafe, 
by  Balluftraaes  of  Iron,  as  it  is  alfo  from 
the  Gardens  on  the  other  Side. 

There  is  a  large  Terrafs  Walk,  from 
whence  you  defeend  to  the  Parterre ;  this 
Parterre  hath  a  Row  of  gilded  Vafes  on 
Pedeftals,  on  each  Side  down  to  the  great 
Canal,  and  in  the  middle,  fronting  the 
Canal,  is  a  Gladiator,  gilded  alfo  ;  and 
through  the  whole  Parterre ,  Abundance 
of  Statues,  as  big  as  the  Life,  regularly 
difpofed. 

The  Canal  runs  a  great  Way,  and  in¬ 
deed  one  would  wonder  to  fee  fuch  a  vaft 

Quan- 
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Quantity  of  Water  in  a  Country,  where 
are  neither  Rivers  nor  Springs.  But  they 
tell  me,  that  the  Duke  hath  his  Water 
in  Pipes  from  the  Mountains  of  Stanmore 
about  Two  Miles  off 

The  Gardens  are  very  large  and  well 
difpofed  ;  but  the  greateft  Pleafure  of  all 
is,  that  the  Divifions  of  the  whole  being 
only  made  by  Balluftrades  of  Iron,  and 
not  by  Walls ;  you  fee  the  whole  at  once, 
be  you  in  what  Part  of  the  Garden  or 
Parterre  you  will. 

I  n  his  large  Kitchen  Garden,  there 
are  Bee-hives  of  Glafs  very  curious;  and 
at  the  End  of  each  of  his  chief  Avenues, 
he  hath  neat  Lodgings  for  Eight  old  Ser¬ 
jeants  or  the  Army,  whom  he  took  out  of 
Chelfea-College ,  w  ho  guard  the  whole ; 
and  go  their  Rounds  at  Night,  and  call  the 
Hours,  as  the  Watchmen  do  at  JLondon , 
to  prevent  Dilorders ;  and  wait  upon  the 
Duke  to  Chapel  on  Sundays . 

I  t  s  incredible,  the  Iron  Work  about 
this  noble  Palace,  more  I  muff  fay,  than 
I  ever  (awr  about  any  ;  and  his  Gentleman 
told  me,  they  are  above  a  Hundred  Ser¬ 
vants  in  Family  of  one  Degree  or  another. 


LET 
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JS  E  I  N  G  now  to  proceed  on 
B  my  Journey  through  the  reft 
j  of  England ,  I  took  the  Win- 
Wtftf£rM&  chefter  Stage-Coach,  and  cro£° 
fling  the  Thames  at  Stanes ,  dined  at  a 
(mail  Village,  called  Egham  ;  and  from 
thence  through  the  worft  heathy  Country 
I  ever  faw,  in  Eighteen  Miles  more  got 
to  Farnham .  If  a  Stranger .  fhould  be 

brought  a~fleep  out  of  London ,  and  awake 
in  the  Foreft,  as  they  call  it,  he  would 
think  himfelf  in  Wejlphalia ,  it  being  all 
over  Heath  and  Furz  as  there,  and  not  a 
Houfe  to  be  feen  all  the  Way,  except  a 
hunting  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Anglefeasy 
called ,  Farnhorongh ,  which  makes  the 
better  Appearance,  Handing  in  fo  courfe 
a  Country,  and  being  very  well  planted 
with  T  rees,  FARN- 
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F  A  RN  H  A  M,  though  no  Corpora¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  belt  Market  Towns  in 
England,  efpecially  for  Corn  ;  there  are 
Abundance  of  very  handfome  Houles  in 
it,  and  the  Streets  are  very  well  paved. 
The  Bifhops  of  Winchejler  have  an  old 
large  Caftle  here,  in  which  they  generally 
make  their  Summer  Refidence,as  they  do 
at  their  Palace  at  Chelfea  in  Winter,  to  be 
near  the  Court  and  Parliament.  You 
mufl  not  expect  to  hear  of  great  Magnifi¬ 
cence  in  the  Englijh  Bifhops  Palaces,  for 
as  all  their  Improvements  go  to  their 
fucceeding  Bifhops,  and  not  to  their 
Families,  they  generally  keep  up  the  Con- 
veniencies  of  their  Predeceilors,  without 
making  many  Additions,  but  for  Munifi¬ 
cence,  Hofpitality,  and  Charity  they  ex¬ 
ceed  all  other  Palaces  ;  and  in  that  con- 
fifts  chiefly  their  Grandeur.  From  Earn - 
ham ,  through  a  much  better  Country, 
and  Two  Market  Towns,  called  Alt  an 
and  Ales  ford,  both  of  them  better  built 
than  many  Corporations  I  have  feen  that 
fend  Members  to  Parliament,  I  got  the 
next  Day  hither. 

The  Ancient  City  of  Winchejler  lies 
like  an  Amphitheatre  in  a  Bottom,  fur- 
rounded  with  Chalky  Hills,  which  com- 
pofe  a  fine  Down  for  many  Miles*  The 

City 
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City  is  not  Three  Miles  round  within 
the  Walls,  into  which  you  enter  by  Four 
Gates.  Its  wafli’d  with  one  River,  and 
another  runs  through  it.  It  confifts  chief¬ 
ly  of  one  Street,  which  runs  from  the 
Weft  Gate  to  the  Eaft;  in  which  is  the 
Crofs  where  the  Market  is  kept,  and  a 
great  Piece  of  Antiquity ;  as  alfo  the 
Town-Hall,  a  modern  Building,  with  a 
tolerable  Statue  of  Queen  Anne  upon  it, 
and  all  the  great  Inns :  But  in  the  Lanes 
that  run  off  from  this  Street  are  the  finefi: 
Houles,  with  Gardens,  and  fome  of  them 
as  handfome  as  one  can  fee  any  where, 
all  fafhed  and  adorned  after  the  neweft 
manner.  In  going  to  the  North  Gate,  I 
was  furprizcd  to  fee  a  Houfe  between 
two  Gardens  with  two  fmall  Wings  to  it, 
and  Statues  as  big  as  the  Life  on  the  Cor¬ 
ner  of  each  Wing,  and  other  Statues  in 
Niches  on  the  Body  of  the  Houfe.  I 
could  find  no  Entry  to  it,  but  through  the 
Gardens ;  and  ventured  to  call  and  ask 
whofe  it  was :  They  told  me  there  was 
neither  Male  nor  Female  Servant  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  Houfe ;  but  that  the  Gentle¬ 
man,  who  built  it  according  to  his  own 
Fancy,  lived  in  it  by  himfelf.  He  was  an 
Officer  of  the  Army  in  the  Reign  of 
-  King  James ,  and  never  enter’d  into  any 

Em- 
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Employment  after.  He  drefies  his  own 
Victuals,  makes  his  own  Bed,  digs  his 
own  Gardens  like  a  Carthujian ;  and  like 
them,  hath  an  open  Gallery  piazza’d  from 
his  Houfe  to  the  End  of  his  Garden,  to 
walk  in  Winter  or  rainy  Weather  :  He 
drinks  nothing  but  Water,  never  rafting 
either  Wine  or  Malt  Drink ;  but  his  Houfe 
is  prodigioufly  neat ;  he  hath  an  open 
Gallery  at  the  Top  of  each  of  the  Wings  of 
his  Houfe,  from  whence  he  hath  a  delici¬ 
ous  Profpedt  to  the  Downs .  This  Gentle¬ 
man  is  a  chearful,  fine,  little  Man,  and 
much  a  Man  of  Honour. 

But  the  beft  Houfes  in  Winchefter  are 
the  Dean  and  Prebends  Houfes  in  the 
Clofe  joining  to  the  Cathedral,  in  the 
Centre  of  the  City.  Dr.  TVickart ,  late 
Dean  of  Winchefler ,  whom  you  knew 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Portland  at  Paris , 
during  his  Embafty  after  the  Peace  of 
Ryfwickj  hath  added  a  fpacious  Garden  to 
the  old  one,  laid  out  in  Grafs-Plats,  Grot- 
tos,  and  Ever-greens,  with  a  River  run¬ 
ning  through  it ;  which  is  always  open  to 
Strangers  :  And  all  the  Prebends  have 
neat  Gardens  to  their  feveral  Houfes. 

T  h  e  Cathedral,  at  firft  Sight,  looks 
very  naked,  having  neither  Steeple  nor 
Towers,  nor  any  outward  Ornament:  It’s 

built 


built  in  the  Form  of  a  Crofs,  on  the 
Middle  of  which  is  a  fhort  Turret,  juft 
big  enough  to  hold  the  Bells,  On  the 
Eajt  End  of  the  Church  is  built  a  Chapel, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  which  joins  the 
Church  juft  as  King  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
Chapel  does  We fttninjler- Abbey  ;  and  by 
this  Addition  of  Length,  I  take  this  Ca¬ 
thedral  to  be  longer  than  St.  Pauls  at 
London . 

The  Infide  of  the  Church,  I  muft  own, 
ftrikes  you  with  Awe  and  Veneration  ;  the 
Roof  is  lofty,  and  the  Windows  too  much 
crowded  with  the  Hiftory  of  Saints  paint¬ 
ed  on  the  Glafs:  You  afeend  to  the 
Choir  by  Eight  ftately  Steps,  with  the 
Statue  of  King  James  the  Firft  in  Cop¬ 
per,  with  his  Sceptre  and  Globe  in  his 
Hands,  on  your  Right  as  you  enter,-  and 
that  of  King  Charles  the  Firft  on  your 
Left  alfo  in  Copper.  The  Choir  is  very 
long,  and  finely  adorned  by  Rifhop  Fox7 
who  carefully  collected  all  the  Bones  of 
the  Saxon  Kings  into  fix  large  wooden 
Coffers  gilt,  which  he  placed  upon  the 
Walls  of  the  Choir,  Three  of  a  Side,  with 
the  Infcription  on  every  Coffer,  whofe 
Bones  they  contain.  He  alfo  adorned 
the  Roof  of  the  Choir  with  the  Coats  of 
Arms  of  all  the  great  Men  of  his  Time ; 
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of  which  he  hath  not  forgot  his  own* 
which  is  a  golden  Pelican,  and  places  it 
fometimes  by  it  (elf,  and  fometimes  with 
that  of  the  See.  Thofe  that  I  could  di- 
ftinguifh,  were  Edward  the  Confeflbr's 
Arms, which  I  obferve  on  all  old  Churches  ; 
thofe  of  William  the  Conqueror,  thofe 
of  England  after  the  Conqueft  of  France , 
and  thofe  of  the  Houfe  of  Lane  after. 
The  Altar  is  the  finefl  I  ever  faw  in  a 
Proteftant  Country ;  it  was  made  of  fine 
carved  Wood  by  Bifhop  Morley  after  the 
Reftoration,  with  a  Canopy  and  Curtain 
of  Wood  hanging  down,  with  gilt  Gar¬ 
lands ;  and  on  each  Side  of  the  Altar 
run  up  Vafes  of  Stone ,  with  golden 
Flames  coming  out  to  the  Roof  of  the 
Church.  Bifhop  Fox,  who  adorned  this 
Choir,  lies  buried  in  a  Nich  of  it,  as 
does  a  Son  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  Communion  Rail  before  the  Altar 
is  alfoa  neat  Piece  of  carved  Work;  and 
poor  Bifhop  Mew,  who  with  all  the  vaft 
Revenue  of  this  Bifhoprick,  hardly  left 
Money  enough  to  bury  him  ,  built  a  fine 
Epifcopal  Throne  in  this  Choir. 

Behind  the  Altar  in  the  Choir,  in 
the  Virgin  Alary's  Chapel,  is  a  fine  Monu¬ 
ment  of  Copper  in  Armour,  lying  on 
Three  Cushions  or  Pillows  of  Copper,  of 
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Weft  on  Earl  of  Portland ,  High  Trcafurer  of 
England  under  Charles  the  Firft  ;  and  irt 
the  Niches  in  the  Wall  above  the  Monu¬ 
ment,  are  Three  Antique  Roman  Budo’s. 
There  is  alfo  a  (lately  Monument  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  lying  at  length,  in 
his  Scarlet  Hat  and  Cloak  ;  he  carries  the 
fame  Arms  with  the  prelent  Duke  of 
Beaufort  of  the  Houfe  of  Lane  after* 
There  is  alfo  a  Marble  Statue  of  Sir 


John  Cloberry ,  in  an  Embroider’d  Coat, 
Sadi,  fringed  Gloves,  and  LongWig^  with 
a  Battoon  in  hi§  Hand.  This  Gentleman 
went  a  common  Soldier  under  General 
Monk  into  Scotland ,  and  being  a  fedate 
Man,  was  employed  by  that  General  hi 
Matters  of  Confidence  and  Tru'd;  the 
obfeurity  of  his  Pod  fcreetl’d  him  from 
thofe  Obfervations  that  the  Spies  of  the 


Commonwealth  had  over  that  General’s 
Condudh  He  was  at  lad  intruded  with 
the  great  Secret  of  the  Redoration,  and 
carried  all  the  Mefiages  between  the  Ge~ 
neral  and  Sir  John  Grecnvile  and  Admiral 
Montague ,  in  order  to  bring  it  about.  If 
King  Charles  the  Second  was  remarkable 
for  not  rewarding  thofe  that  facrificed  their 
Fortunes  and  Families  in  his  Father  s  and 


his  Caufe,  this  Gentleman  is  an  Inftarice* 
that  lie  did  not  negledt  thofe  that  were 
the  Indruments  of  bringing  him  in  ;  for  he 
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created  Monk  Duke  of  Albemarle ,  Monta¬ 
gue  Earl  of  Sandwich ,  Sir  John  Greenvile 
Earl  of  Bath,  and  on  this  Gentleman 
he  conferred  the  Honour  of  Knighthood, 
gave  him  an  Efface  in  this  Foreft,  and 
made  him  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  in  which 
he  continued  to  his  Death. 

In  the  Body  of  the  Church  below  the 
Choir,  lies  Entombed  the  famous  William 
of  Wickham ,  who  was  Secretary  to  King 
Edward  the  Third,  and  afterwards  Bifhop 
of  this  See,  and  firft  Prelate  of  the  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Garter,  of  which  all  fucceed- 
ing  Bdhops  of  Winchefter  continue  to  be 
fo  ;  his  Monument  is  of  very  White  Mar¬ 
ble,  with  the  Mitre  and  Veftments  painted 
in  their  proper  Colours,  and  the  whole  ei¬ 
ther  extremely  well  preferved,  or  very 
lately  done;  and  he  feems  to  be,  both  by 
th  is  Monument,  and  his  Statue  over  the 
School  in  his  College  here,  to  have  been 
but  a  very  young  Man.  He  was  born  a 
poor  Boy  at  Wickham ,  within  the  Jurii- 
diddion  of  this  City;  and  they  tell  you, 
that  when  he  asked  the  Bifhoprick  of 
the  King,  the  King  told  him,  That  he 
was  neither  a  Clergyman  nor  a  Scholar.  He 
anfwered,  He  would  foon  be  the  one,  and 
for  the  other  he  would  with  the  Revenue 
of  the  Bifhoprick,  make  more  Scholars 
than  all  the  Bifhops  of  England  ever  did ; 
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and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word ,  for  he 
built  his  College  here  to  perfect  Boys 
for  the  Univerfity,  after  the  Manner 
of  Eaton  and  Weftminfter ;  and  then 
built  New  College  at  Oxford  for  their 
fimfhing  :  He  alfo  built  feveral  Free- 
Schools  and  Hofpitals  both  in  Surrey  and 
Hampjhire ,  which  a  Stranger  cannot  mils 
diftinguifhing  by  his  Coat  of  Arms  upon 
all  of  them,  which  is  Argent ;  Two  Che¬ 
vrons  Sable  between  Three  Rofes  Gules, 
with  this  Motto,  Manners  maketh  Man . 
He  alfo  built  the  Cattle  of  Windfor  for 
King  Edward ;  he  was  a  great  Architect 
which  his  New  College  at  Oxford  fhews ; 
and  of  which  I  fliall  fay  more  when  I 
get  thither.  They  have  a  Story  recorded 
here,  that  when  his  New  College  was 
finifhed,  he  was  on  the  Road  from  Win- 
ihefer  to  go  to  fee  it ;  but  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  Oxford,  and  faw  it  towering  a- 
bove  the  reft,  he  turned  his  Horfe  and  re¬ 
turned  back,  left  the  Pride  of  his  Heart 
fhould  fet  too  great  a  Value  on  the  Work 
of  his  Hands. 

WINCHESTER  College,  founded 
by  William  of  Wickham ,  confifts  of  Two 
Courts,  a  fine  Chapel  with  a  handfome 
Tower,  and  the  Schools  behind,  with  Cloy- 
fters  and  Fields  for  the  Boys  to  play  in  :  The 
School- Houfe  hath  a  good  Statue  of  WiT 
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liam  of  Wickham  over  the  Door,  lately  let 
up  by  the  Father  of  Cibber  the  Player. 
The  Chapel  is  very  neat,  but  the  Win¬ 
dows  fo  crowded  with  Glafs-Painting,  that 
it  is  very  dark  ;  the  fide  Windows  referable 
thofe  of  Lincoln  s-Inn  Chapel  in  London 9 
the  Figures  being  as  big  as  the  Life. 

1  n  the  Second  Court  Upftairs,  is  a 
great  Hall  where  they  dine,  and  where  I 
counted  at  lead  Seventy  Scholars  befides 
Servants ;  they  are  all  in  Black  Gowns ; 
and  when  they  go  to  Chapel,  in  White 
Surplices.  The  Allowance  to  the  Warden, 
Matters  and  Fellows  is  very  confiderable, 
and  they  have  handfome  Apartments  join¬ 
ing  to  the  College.  There  was  anciently 
a  Chefter  or  Caftrum,  on  an  Eminence  on 
the  Weft  Side  of  the  City,  which  like  a 
Citadel,  commanded  the  City  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Country.  Many  of  th t  Saxon  Kings 
kept  their  Refidence  here ;  and  the  great 
Hail  where  they  feafted  is  ftili  remaining, 
fupported  by  Marble  Pillars  ;  here  is  ftili 
preserved  the  Round  Table,  where  King 
Arthur  and  his  Twenty  four  Knights  ufed 
to  carouze;  their  Names  are  round  the 
Table  in  large  Saxon  Characters,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  hardly  legible  by  any  of  this  Age  ; 
I  could  juft  read  one  Lancelot ,  but  could 
make  nothing  of  the  reft :  The  Table  is 
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of  one  Piece  of  Wood,  and  may  well  hold 
Twenty  five  Perfons  round  it,*  its  now 
hanging  up  as  a  Piece  of  great  Antiquity, 
and  they  tell  you  that  it  hath  been  fo 
1200  Years. 

King  Charles  the  Second  taking  a  li¬ 
king  to  the  Situation  of  this  Place,  by 
reafon  of  the  Delicioufnefs  of  the  Country 
for  all  manner  of  Country  Sports,  fee  Sir 
Chrijlopher  Wren ,  that  great  Architect, 
(who  had  the  Honour  of  making  the 
Plan  of  St.  Pauls  Church  in  London ,  lay¬ 
ing  the  Firft  Stone,  and  living  to  fee  it 
finiflied  )  to  make  a  Plan  for  a  Royal  Pa¬ 
lace  where  the  old  Caftie  flood  ;  and  King 
Charles  was  fo  fond  of  it,  and  forwarded 
it  with  fuch  Diligence,  that  the  whole  Cafe 
of  the  Palace  was  roofed  and  near  finiflied 
W'hen  that  Prince  died.  It  will  be  the  fineft 
Palace  in  England  when  finilhed,  and  in¬ 
ferior  to  few  Abroad  ;  it  fronts  the  City 
to  the  Eaft ,  by  a  noble  Area  between  two 
Wings ;  the  Marble  Pillars  fent  by  the 
Duke  of  Tufcany  for  fupporting  the  Por¬ 
tico  of  the  great  Stair-Cafe,  lie  half  buried 
in  the  Ground.  That  Stair-cafe  carries 
you  up  to  the  great  Guard  Hall,  from 
whence  you  enter  into  Sixteen  fpacious 
Rooms  on  each  Wing,  Nine  of  which 
make  a  Suite  to  the  End  of  each  Wing. 
A  C  3  There 
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There  are  alfo  Two  Entries  under  the 
middle  of  each  Wing,  to  the  South  and 
North ,  above  which  are  to  be  Two  Cu¬ 
pola’s,-  and  the  Front  to  the  Weft  is  300 
Foot  broad,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
another  Gate  with  a  Cupola  to  be  alfo 
over  it ;  under  the  great  Apartments  of 
each  fide  from  the  Ground  is  a  Chapel  on 
the  Left  for  the  King,  and  another  on  the 
Right  for  the  Queen  ;  and  behind  the  Cha¬ 
pels  are  Two  Courts,  finely  piazza’d  to 
give  light  to  the  Inward  Rooms :  There 
was  to  be  a  Terras  round  it,  as  at  Windfory 
and  the  Ground  laid  cut  for  a  Garden,, 
which  is  now  a  Hop- ground,  very  fpacious, 
with  a  Park  marked  out  of  Eight  Miles 
Circumference,  and  that  Park  to  open  in¬ 
to  a  Foreft  of  Twenty  Miles  Circumfe¬ 
rence  without  either  Hedge  or  Ditch.  The 
King  defigned  alfo  a  Street  from  the  Area 
to  the  Eaft  in  a  direcT  Line,  by  an  eaiy 
Defcent  to  the  great  Door  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.  Never  was  Situation  better  defigned 
by  Nature  for  a  Royal  Palace  ;  for  as 
Wind  for  lies  about  half  way  between  f Fin¬ 
ch  eft  er  and  London ,  the  King  can  dine  at 
Windfor,  and  lye  here ;  or  lye  at  Windfor 
from  hence,  and  dine  at  London.  Rut  it’s 
very  remarkable,  that  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land  feldom  or  never  take  to  the  Seats  of , 
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their  Predecedors,  but  generally  do  fome- 
thing  that  may  be  called  their  own. 

Henry  the  Vllth  negledted  all  the 
Royal  Palaces  of  his  Predecedors,  and 
purchafed  Weft  Sheen  in  Surrey,  where  he 
built  a  (lately  Palace,  and  called  it  Rich - 
mond,  from  his  Title  before  he  was  King. 

Henry  the  VUIth  negledted  this, 
and  built  Nonfuch  in  Surrey ,  where  he 
kept  his  Summer-Court.  Queen  Mary 
contented  her  felf  with  Bridewell  in  Lon¬ 
don  :  And  Queen  Elizabeth,  although  (lie 
liked  Richmond ,  and  often  redded  there  ; 
yet  (lie  mud  have  fomething  of  her  own, 
and  therefore  built  the  Palace  of  Green¬ 
wich,  and  made  that  charming  Park. 

King  James  the  Firft  took  to  White¬ 
hall ,  a  Seat  of  Cardinal  Wolfe/s ,  forfeited 
to  Henry  the  VUIth,  and  would  have 
made  it  the  nobled  Palace  in  Europe ,  by  a 
Plan  of  the  famous  Sir  Inigo  Jones ,  if  his 
Majefty  had  lived  longer,  as  may  be  feen 
by  the  Banqueting-Houfe  dill  (landing ; 
in  which  Form  there  were  to  have  been 
Four  Squares  and  Apartments  for  all  the 
great  Offices  of  the  Kingdom  :  But  for  his 
Country  Palace,  he  negledied  all  the  Pa¬ 
laces  of  his  Anceilors,  and  built  one  at 
Theobalds  in  HertfordJhire . 


2  A 


FI  i  s  Son  Charles  the  Firft  took  to 


Jlampton-Courtj  another  Seat  of  Cardinal 
Wolfe/sj  which  he  embeliilhd  and  en¬ 
larged. 

Charles  the  lid  negle&ed  all  the 
pthers,  and  built  a  noble  Palace  at  Wind - 
for,  and  deiigned  a  nobler  here. 

King  James  was  not  King  long  enough 
to  think  of  Palaces;  he  had  other  Work 
to  do  in  his  old  Days  ;  yet  he  marked  out 
a  Seat  on  the  Downs  in  Suff'ex. 

King  William  built  himfelf  a  noble 
Palace  at  Kenjington ,  and  made  great  Ad¬ 
ditions  to  Hampton- Court. 

Qu  e  e  n  Anne  improv’d  and  delighted- 
in  her  little  Houfe  at  Wind  for  over-againft 
|he  Cattle,  and  came  down  to  Winchefer 
to  fee  this ;  where  fire  flay  d  Seventeen 
Days,  and  deiigned  to  have  finilhed  it,  as 
a  Jointure  Houle  to  her  Confort  Prince 
George  of  Denmark ;  but  an  expenfive 
War,  and  that  Prince’s  Death  before  her 
prevented  it.  Whether  His  Majefty,  or 
the  Prince,  when  they  pleafe  to  make  a 
Circuit  through  their  Dominions,  may  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  finifli  fo  noble  a 


Structure,  Time  will  difcover. 

Bishop  Morky who  had  been  an 
Exile  with  King  Charles ,  and  made  Bifhop 
of  this  See  after  the  Reiteration,  feeing 
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his  Majefly  defrgning  to  make  Winch efier  a 
Royal  Residence,  thought  himfelf  obliged 
to  keep  pace  with  the  King ;  and  therefore 
pull  d  down  a  great  Part  of  the  old  Epifco- 
pal  Palace  ;  and  under  the  Direction  of 
the  fame  Architect,.  Sir  Chrijiopher  Wren , 
begun  a  new  one  :  But  he  dying  much 
about  the  Time  with  the  King,  his  Palace 
flood  ftill  with  the  King’s.  However,  he 
had  complicated  one  Wing  in  his  Life-time, 
and  left  Money  for  finifibing  the  reft :  But 
Bifhop  Mew,  his  Succdlbr,  feeing  no  Pro¬ 
bability  of  a  Court  at  Winch  efier ,  never 
minded  it.  But  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny 
fucceeding  to  Mew  in  Queen  Anne's  Time, 
he  called  lor  the  Money  left  by  Motley , 
and  fini  fined  it.  It’s  a  very  handfomc  Pa¬ 
lace  a  la  moderne.  It  ftands  in  the  Fields 
over-agamft  the  College,  and  his  Gardens 
join  the  Dean’s  Garden  near  the  Cathedral; 
Part  of  the  River  that  runs  through  the 


one,  running  through  the  other. 

Joining  to  the  Ball  Gate  of  the  Ci¬ 
ty,  is  new  built  a  very  fine  Houfe,  which  in 
Italy  wood  pafs  for  a  Palace:  It's  built  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  Buckingham  Houfe,  with 
a  fine  Court-Yard  before  it,  with  Iron 
Gates  and  Balluftrades;  and  behind  it  a 
fpacious  noble  Garden.  Adjoining  to  this 
Houfe,  is  the  Hofpital  of  St.  John ;  in  the 
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Hall  whereof  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffs 
give  their  publick  Entertainments.  At 
one  End  of  it  is  the  Pidture  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  done  by  Sir  Peter  Lilly  ;  and 
at  the  other  End,  a  large  Map,  containing 
in  feparate  Columns,  all  the  Mayors  and 
Bailiffs  that  have  been  in  this  City  from 
the  Year  1184,  to  this  Year  ijzi,  each 
Year  in  a  Column  by  it  felf;  and  there 
are  Columns  left  for  two  Centuries  to 
come:  There  are  alio  Maps  of  Benefa¬ 
ctions  to  the  City  during  the  Saxon  Reigns ; 
and  fmce  the  Norman  Race,  from  Henry 
the  Second  down  to  King  Charles  the  lid. 

Although  Winchefler  lies  in  a  Bot¬ 
tom,  the  pure  Air  from  the  Downs  makes 
it  very  whoifome ;  of  which  the  Church¬ 
yard  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  good  Witnefs. 
The  firft  Tombftone  on  your  Left  Hand 
as  you  enter  the  Church-yard,  is  Richard 
Levers,  who  died  1716,  aged  103  Years, 
abundance  at  85,  8o5  and  few  under  70, 
except  Children.  In  many  Hundreds  of 
Tombftones  that  I  infpedted,  I  hardly  found 
any  that  died  between  50  and  60.  Mr. 
Gantlet  at  the  George  fhew’d  me  his  Fa¬ 
ther,  a  ftrong,  fturdy  Man,  at  too  Years 
of  Age. 

About  a  Mile  South  of  Winchefler y 
there  is  an  Hofpital  founded  by  William  Ru- 
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fits,  for  the  Relief  of  diftrefs’d  Travellers, 
by  giving  them  a  Manchet  of  Bread,  and 
a  Pot  of  Beer,  whoever  calls  for  it.  Car¬ 
dinal  Beaufort ,  whofe  Monument  I  told 
you  of  in  the  Cathedral,  endow’d  it  with 
a  Maintenance  for  a  M after,  and  Thirty 
decay'd  Gentlemen  Brothers;  and  built  a 
handfome  Inner-Court  for  them,  with  good 
Apartments,  and  built  a  good  Church  or 
Chapel ,  adorned  with  a  large  Tower 
or  Steeple  :  But  fince  the  late  Civil  Wars 
under  King  Charles  the  Firft,  their  Num¬ 
ber  is  reduced  to  Fourteen ;  they  w7ear 
Black  Gowns,  and  go  to  Prayers  twice  a 
Day;  they  have  two  hot  Meals  a  Day,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Lent ,  when  they  have  only  Bread, 
Butter,  Beer,  and  Cheefe,  and  Twelve 
Shillings  in  Money,  to  buy  whatever  other 
Provifions  they  like  beft.  But  this  Infti- 
tution,  like  mod  other  of  that  Kind  in 
England ,  hath  fallen  off  from  the  firft  De¬ 
ft  gn,  for  there  are  feldom  any  Gentlemen 
amongft  them.  One  Sir  Edward  Richards 
died  lately  a  Fellow  there ;  and  there  is 
one  Bruce ,  a  Relation  of  the  Earl  of  Ailf- 
bury ,  now  a  Fellow ;  and  one  Nicho!fony 
Couftn-German  to  the  Bifliop  of  Derry  ; 
and  thefe  are  all  the  Gentlemen  that  I 
can  hear  have  been  admitted  ftnee  the  Re¬ 
iteration  ;  the  reft  are  but  decay'd  Traded* 

men, 
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men,  put  in  at  the  Pleafure  of  the  Mafter ; 
who  lives  like  an  Abbot,  hath  a  very 
good  Apartment,  with  fine  Gardens  adorn¬ 
ed  with  a  Canal,  and  Ever-greens;  with 
his  Coach-Houfe  and  Stables  and  other 
Offices,  in  the  outer  Court ;  and  his  In¬ 
come  is  computed  to  be  a  good  Six  Hun¬ 
dred  Pounds  a  Year  ;  befides,  he  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  Prebend  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  W mcbefter. 

The  Bread  that  is  given  to  Travellers, 
is  very  good  and  white,  as  is  the  Beer ; 
they  have  frefh  every  Day,  and  what  is 
left  at  Night,  is  given  to  the  Poor. 

It’s  pity,  thofe  ancient  Ellabiifli- 
ments  for  decayed  Gentlemen,  fhould  not 
be  more  kept  up  to  the  Stridtnefs  of  their 
firft  Inflitution.  What  a  noble  Inftitution 
was  the  poor  Knights  of  Wind  for ,  for  Gen¬ 
tlemen  that  wore  themfelves  out  in  Arms  ! 
What  pretty  Apartments  /  How  many 
Gentlemen  of  the  Army,  that  have  wore 
themfelves  out  in  the  Service  of  their  King 
and  Country,  would  be  glad  of  fuch  Re¬ 
tirements  as  that  or  this ;  and  what  a  Help 
would  they  be  to  Cb elfea-ColIege !  But 
they  are  filled  up  now  by  Favour,  by  Per- 
fons  that  have  no  Pretenfion  to  the  Qua¬ 
lifications  defigned  by  the  firft  Inftitutors. 
Sutton s  Charter- Houfe  at  London ,  is  in¬ 
deed 
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deed  better  regulated  ;  yet ,  People  of 
low  Degree  get  in  there  asGentlemen  fome- 
times. 

T  o  the  North  of  Winchefler^  there  was 
a  very  large  Monaftery,  a  handfome  Part 
of  which  {till  remains,  called,  Hide-honfe ; 
inhabited  by  Roman  Catholicks ;  where 
they  have  a  private  Chapel,  for  the  Service 
of  the  Gentlemen  of  that  Religion  there¬ 
abouts,  of  which  there  are  feveral  of  Note, 
and  who  have  good  Eftates,  but  live  very 
quietly  and  friendly  with  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  :  They  have  alfo  a  private  Semi¬ 
nary  for  their  Children  Three  Miles  of£ 
where  they  prepare  them  for  the  Colleges 
abroad.  In  the  Hall  of  Hide- houfe^  on  the 
Chimney  Piece,  is  a  frefh  Coat  of  Arms 
of  an  Abbot,  in  the  1127th  Year  of 
Chrift. 

I  cannot  leave  Winchejler ,  with¬ 
out  telling  you  of  a  pleafant  Incident  that 
happened  there :  As  I  was  fitting  at  the 
George  Inn,  I  faw  a  Coach  with  Six  Bay 
Horfes,  a  Calafli  and  Four,  a  Shafh  Marine 
and  Four,  enter  the  Inn,  in  a  yellow  Livery 
turn  d  up  with  Red ;  Four  Gentlemen  on 
Horfeback  in  Blue,  trimmed  with  Silver  ; 
and  as  Yellow  is  the  Colour  given  by  the 
Dukes  in  England ,  I  went  out  to  fee  what 
Duke  it  was  \  but  there  was  no  Coronet 

on 
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on  the  Coach,  but  a  plain  Coat  of  Arms 
on  each,  with  this  Motto,  Argento  labor  at 
Faber .  Upon  Enquiry,  I  found  this  great 
Equipage  belonged  to  a  Mountebank,  and 
that  his  Name  being  Smithy  the  Motto  was 
a  Pun  upon  his  Name. 

The  Footmen  in  Yellow,  were  his 
Tumblers  and  Trumpeters,  and  thofe  in 
Blue  his  Merry-Andrew,  his  Apothecary, 
and  Spokefman.  He  was  drefied  in  black 
Velvet,  and  had  in  his  Coach  a  Woman 
that  danced  on  the  Ropes.  He  cures  all 
Difeafes,  and  fells  his  Packet  for  Six-Pence 
a-piece.  Fie  erected  Stages  in  all  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Towns,  Twenty  Miles  round  *  and 
it’s  a  Prodigy,  how  lb  wife  a  People  as  the 
Englifb  can  be  gulled  by  fuch  Pick-Pock¬ 
ets  :  But  his  Amufements  on  the  Stage  are 
worth  the  Six-Pence  without  the  Pills.  In 
the  Morning,  he  is  drelTed  up  in  a  fine 
Brocade  Night-Gown  for  his  Chamber 
Pra&ice,  where  he  gives  Advice  and  gets 
large  Fees. 


LET* 
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LETTER 


Salisbury, 

S  I  R, 

♦§^*£$1  ROM  Winchefier ,  in  Twen- 
«§£>  T<  §1*  ty  little  Miles  5  I  arrived  at 
Portfmoutb ,  the  Key  of  Eng- 
land,  and  by  its  Situation  in 
the  middle  of  the  Channel,  the  general 
Rendezvous  of  the  Fleets.  Portfmoutb^ 
is  the  only  regular  Fortification  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  its  neither  a  Menin ,  a  Life „ 
nor  a  Tournay  ;  but  England  does  not  re¬ 
quire  thole  Barriers  as  Flanders  ;  the  Sea 
is  the  grand  Foffe  of  England ,  and  its 
Shipping  their  wooden  Walls;  their  Con- 
flitution  will  not  allow  of  Frontier  or  In¬ 
land  Garifons,  which  may  be  Helps  to 
arbitrary  Power,  if.  ever  they  have  a 
Prince,  unhappy  or  ambitious  enough  to 
afpire  to  it  :  However,  Portfmoutb  is  a 
regular  Fortification,  with  a  good  Ditch 
round  it,  and  good  Platforms  of  Cannon 

a  round 
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round  the  Walls,  and  a  Gentry  Box  near 
every  Cannon.  There  is  always  a  good 
Ganfon  in  it,  commanded  by  a  Lieutenant 
General  as  Governor,  and  a  Deputy  Go¬ 
vernor,  who  always  refides  in  the  Place  ; 
they  have  alfo  a  competent  Number  of 
Gunners ,  ^as  at  the  Tomer  of  London  : 
and  a-Top  of  the  Church,  which  is  a  very 
handfome  one,  there  is  kept  a  continual 
Watch,  which  by  the  Toll  of  a  Bell,  gives 
an  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  that 
enter  the  Harbour  ;  having  a  fine  Profpebt 
from  the  Watch-Houfe  on  the  Top  of  the 
Steeple,  of  all  the  Harbour  and  Paflage 
from  Sfitheadj  where  the  Shipping  ride 
before  they  come  in.  Without  the  Walls 
on  the  Heath  Side,  there  is  built  a  Sort 
of  New  Towrn,  for  the  Biverfion  of  the 
Sailors,  where  the  Ladies  of  Pleafure  en¬ 
tertained  them  in  Time  of  War,  as  they 
do  at  Amfterdarn ,  and  all  other  Places, 
where  there  is  a  great  Refort  of  Shipping ; 
and  thefe  Houfes  are  better  built  than  in 
the  Town. 

The  Arfenal  or  Dock  in  Vortfmouthy 
are  under  a  feparate  Government  from  the 
Garifon.  There  is  a  Commiffioner  of 
the  Navy,  a  Clerk  of  the  Cheque,  an 
Agent  of  the  Victualling,  a  Mailer  Build¬ 
er,  Anchor-Smiths,  Rope-Makers,  Sail- 

Makers,' 
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Makers,  and  working  Carpenters,  all  in 
proper  Apartments,  according  to  their  fe- 
veral  Stations.  The  Commiffioner  s 
Houfe,  is  a  very  handfome  one,  as  is  the 
Agent  Victualler,  and  all  the  reft,  neat 
Houfes  difpofed  according  to  their  feve- 
ral  Duties.  The  Servants  in  the  Docks 
are  called  over  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Cheque’s  Deputy  every  Day ;  I  heard 
700  called  over  by  one  Clerk  in  the  Morn- 
ing,  and  500 'by  another  after  Dinner; 
you  may  believe,  when  1200  are  daily 
employed  in  thefe  Docks  in  Time  of 
Peace,  there  is  a  much  greater  Number 
in  Time  of  War  ;  and  indeed  the 
Docks  require  it,  which  are  fo  many 
feparate  Apartments  for  the  largeft  of 
Ships  :  And  the  new  Key  for  laying  up  the 
Cannon  is  very  fine.  The  Arfenal  at  Ve¬ 
nice  is  not  fo  regular,  nor  better  difpofed  ; 
nor  were  the  Magazines  for  Sails  and  Ropes 
in  better  Order  at  Brejl  or  Thoulon. 

O  v  e  r  a  little  Ferry  you  go  to  a  little 
Market  Town,  called  Gofport ,  where  the 
Sailors  Wives  generally  live,  and  it’s  moft 
frequented  by  the  Sailors  ;  but  it’s  all  cal¬ 
led  Portf mouth ,  although  different  Parifhes. 

I  n  the  Town  of  Bortfmouth ,  live  the 
military  ,  and  Officers  of  Men  of  War, 
when  affioar ;  at  Gofport ,  the  Warrant  Offi¬ 
cers  and  Sailors ;  and  in  the  Docks*  the 
Tradefmen.  D  In 
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I  n  Ten  Miles  from  Gofport ,  over  Two 
little  Ferries,  you  arrive  at  the  Town  of 
Southampton ,  which  is  an  incorporate 
Town  and  County  within  it  felf;  it  hath 
been  a  Town  of  great  Trade,  and  is  very 
well  fituated  for  it,  lying  at  the  Bottom 
of  an  Arm  of  the  Sea,  that  runs  up  to  it 
for  fome  Miles,  and  is  fo  deep,  that  they 
have  built  Ships  there  of  4  or  500  Tuns. 
There  is  one  Street  in  Southampton ,  the 
broadeft  and  largeft  I  have  leen  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  well  paved,  and  flagged  of  each  Side 
with  paved  Stone,  and  ends  in  a  very  fine 
Key:  But  as  I  told  you  from  Ipfwichj 
London  now  fwaJlows  up  all  thefe  trading 
Towns:  The  Imports  from  all  the  World 
coming  generally  thither,  contrary  to  the 
Maxim  of  the  Butch ,  who  give  every  Ma¬ 
ritime  Province  its  Share  of  Trade,  fo 
that  all  the  Cities  flourifli  alike,  and 
chearfully  alike  contribute  to  the  Publick 
Burthens.  Their  Eaft  Lidia  Trade  have 
five  Towns,  where  their  Ships  arrive,  and 
where  the  publick  Sales  are  made,  viz. 
Am  (lev  dam ,  Rot  er  dam ,  Delft ,  Enclmiy- 
fen:  But  here  all  come  to  London ,  and 
thofe  that  want  thofe  Commodities,  muft 
come  from  the  furtheromft  Part  of  the 
Dominions  to  buy  them  ,•  whereas  if  fome 
Number  of  Ships  came  only  to  London y 

another 
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Another  to  Brijto another  to  Liverpool \ 
Uewcaftle ,  Edinburgh  or  Glafgow  ;  then 
the  Country  would  be  better  fupplied,  and 
the  Company  have  a  quicker  Sale*  the 
Market  being  often  glutted  at  London ;  and 
the  Want  of  this  Conveniency  makes  the 
Dutch  ered  a  Magazine  of  Eafl  India 
Goods,  at  the  Ifle  of  Man ,  from  whence 
Ireland ,  Scotland ,  Wales ,  and  the  Weft 
bf  England ,  fupply  themfelves.  I  beg 
Pardon  for  this  Digreflion,  which  the  De¬ 
cay  of  Trade  in  all  the  Out-Ports  led  me 
to*  and  of  which  I  will  convince  you  more, 
when  in  the  Courfe  of  my  Letters, 
I  arrive  at  the  Ifle  of  Man .  The  Shop¬ 
keepers  of  London *  the  Waggoners  and 
Carriers  will  no  doubts  find  Fault  with  me 
for  this  Remark :  But  I  appeal  to  all  Coun¬ 
try  Gentlemen*  whether  it  is  not  better 
for  them,  to  have  their  Wines  landed  in 
their  own  Country,  where  there  are  rid 
Wine-coopers  to  cook  them  up,  than  have 
them  brought  down  after  they  are  brewed 
70  or  80  Miles  in  a  W  aggon. 

There  are  fome  Merchants  in  Sou¬ 
thampton,  that  carry  on  the  Wine  Trade  ; 
but  their  greatefl  Bufinefs  is  with  the  Ifles 
of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey. 

T  h  e  s  e  Refledions  in  Twenty  Miles 
riding  over  Salisbury  Plain,  were  my  Enter- 
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tainment,  till  I  got  to  the  City  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  for  in  thofe  Plains,  there  is  hardly 
aHoufe  or  Tree  to  be  feen  ;  its  a  chalky 
Down,  like  Eaji  Kent ,  and  much  larger 
than  the  Plains  about  Net v-Market,  ex¬ 
tending  25  Miles  Eafl  to  Whichever ,  and 
14  Weft  to  Shafts  bury  ;  a  Stranger  may 
lofehisWay  here,  as  in  the  Defarts  of  A- 
rabid ,  there  are  fo  many  crofs  Roads,  and 
no  Houfe  to  diredt  you :  But  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  hath  been  fo  good,  to  plant  a 
Tree  at  every  Mile  to  Shafts  bury,  by  which 
one  fees  the  one,  before  you  lofe  Sight 
of  the  other,  and  is  a  great  Guide  in  this 
Plain. 

It  was  there  that  the  late  King  James 
was  convinced,  that  Popery  and  arbitrary 
Power  was  not  to  be  eftablifhed  in  England 
even  by  an  Army  ;  for  on  his  marching 
down  hither  to  encounter  the  Prince  of 
Orange  at  the  Revolution,  the  firft  Night 
his  Son  in  Law,  Prince  George  of  Den¬ 
mark ,  the  Dukes  of  Ormond  and  Grafton 
deferted  him,  and  the  next  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  every  Day  after  his 
whole  Army  dwindled  into  nothing,  that 
lie  was  obliged  to  quit  his  Dominions, 
without  having  one  Stroke  for  it. 

I  was  obliged  to  go  a  little  out  of  my 
Way,  to  fee  the  famous  Stone-henge  one 

of 
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of  the  Wonders  of  England ,  and  w  hich 
none  of  their  Authors  know  what  to  make 
of;  it  is  a  great  hurdle  of  large  Stones, 
placed  in  a  circular  Form  ;  fome  of  them 
Thirty  Foot  high,  and  fome  laid  a-crofs 
on  the  Tops  of  others,  that  all  the  Strength 
of  Man  could  not  perform  without  an  En¬ 
gine,  nor  are  there  any  Carriages  now  in 
Ufe,  that  would  carry  fuch  prodigious 
Bodies  of  Stone :  So  that  how  they  came 
there,  no  Body  can  imagine  ;  for  there  is 
no  fuch  Stone  within  a  Hundred  Miles  of 
it,  nor  any  Quarries  of  Stone  in  fome 
Countries  about  :  Neither  can  it  be  a 
Pafte,  as  they  make  at  Florence  in  Imitation 
of  Marble ;  for  this  is  a  Coarfe,  Rugged 
hard  Rock.  They  tell  you,  that  no  Body 
can  count  the  Number  of  them  Twice 
the  fame  Way  ;  but  I  was  not  at  the  Pains 
to  try ;  though  they  lay,  that  a  Baker  of 
Salisbury  undertook  it,  by  laying  a  Loaf 
on  each  Stone  ;  yet  on  a  Second  Tryal, 
could  never  make  his  Account  come  right. 

SALISBURY  lies  in  a  Bottom, 
in  the  middle  of  this  fpacious  Plain  ;  there 
are  Three  very  good  Churches  befides  the 
Cathedral.  The  Market  Place  is  fo  fpaci¬ 
ous,  that  you  may  draw  up  Three  or  Four 
Battalions  of  Foot  on  it,  and  it  is  very  well 
paved  ;  from  this  Market  Place  run  the 
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fevera!  Streets  of  the  City,  which  are  very 
fpacious  ;  and  a  Rivulet  of  fine  Water 
runs  through  the  middle  of  every  Street ; 
but  the  Buildings  are  all  old  faftnoned* 
except  in  the  Clole  of  the  Cathedral* 
which  is  a  larger  Clofe  than  that  of  Win - 
chefter  ,  where  are  fome  very  good 
Houfes. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  glaring  Building, 
and  refembles  a  great  Lanthorn,  having 
no  Ornaments  on  the  outfide,  but  But- 
trefles  and  Glafs  Windows,  not  a  bit  of 
Wall ;  its  Spire  is  indeed  beautiful,  running 
up  pyramidically  of  free  Stone  to  a  Point. 
This  Church  was  founded  by  a  Bifhop  of 
the  See,  in  the  Year  1216,  and  continued 
by  two  fucceeding  Bifhops,  who  made 
large  Collections  for  it  to  the  Year  1258, 
when  it  was  finilhed  ;  and  according  to 
the  Account  brought  in  to  Henry  the 
Third,  then  Sovereign,  its  Charge  a- 
mounted  to  40000  Marks,  which  was 
1000  Marks  every  Year  it  was  a  Builds 
Ing  ;  a  great  Sum  in  thofe  Days,  and  may 
be  about  26000  Pounds  Sterling  as  the  Mo¬ 
ney  goes  now. 

The  Spire  is  410  Foot  high,  juft 
twice  as  high  as  the  Monument  at  London  : 
The  Thicknefs  of  the  Stone  of  this  Spire, 
is  but  Nine  Inches,  which  makes  it  fq 
i  weak 
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weak  as  to  carry  no  Bells  in  if.  This.ob- 
liged  them  at  a  great  Expence,  to  raife 
a  handfome  Tower  or  Belfry  for  the  Bells, 
at  fome  Diftance  from  the  Church. 

The  Portico  on  the  Weft,  where  you 
enter  the  Church  is  adorned  with  fome  Sta¬ 
tues  decayed  by  the  Weather  ;  the  Infide 
is  fupported  by  Taper  Pillars,  much  like 
We flminfter- Abbey ,  and  you  enter  the  Choir 
without  any  Afcent,  as  at  Weftminfter . 
The  Choir  refembles  a  Theatre,  rather 
than  a  venerable  Choir  of  a  Church,  it’s 
painted  white,  with  the  Pannels  golden, 
and  Groops  and  Garlands  of  Rofes,  and 
other  Flowers  intermixed,  run  round  the 
Top  of  the  Stalls  ;  each  Stall  hath  the 
Name  of  its  Owner  in  gilt  Letters,  on 
Blue  writ  on  it  ;  and  the  Epifcopal  Throne 
with  Bifhop  Ward's  Arms  upon  it,  would 
make  a  fine  Theatrical  Decoration,  being 
fupported  by  gilt  Pillars,  and  painted  with 
Flowers  upon  White  all  over;  the  Roof 
of  the  Choir  hath  fome  frelh  Painting, 
contaning  feveral  Saints  as  big  as  the 
Life ;  each  is  a  Circle  by  it  felf,  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  Label  in  their  Hands,  telling  who 
they  are  :  The  Altar  Piece  is  very  mean, 
and  behind  the  Altar  in  the  Virgin  Marys 
Chapel,  are  fome  very  good  Monuments  : 
One  of  a  Duke  of  Somerset  and  his  Dutch- 
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efs,  with  their  two  Sons,  as  big  as  the 
Life,  kneeling  by  them,  of  Marble,  is  as 
fine  as  any  in  We  ftminfter- Abbey  ;  and  on 
the  other  Side,  another  very  fine  one  of 
Stone,  ereded  by  George  Lord  of  Dun- 
dalky  for  his  Father  Sir  Thomas  George . 
You  mu  ft  not  exped  any  Monuments  of 
Antiquity,  the  Church  not  being  Six  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  old  ;  there  are  Two  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Scotch  Noblemen,  but  how  they 
came  to  be  buried  here,  they  don  t  tell : 
The  one  of  Hay ,  Brother  to  Hay ,  Earl  of 
Carl/Jle ,  and  Gentleman  of  the  Bed- 
Chamber  to  King  James  the  Firft,  in  the 
Crofs  of  the  Church  ;  and  another  under 
the  Altar  in  the  Choir,  of  one  Gordon ,  a 
Son  of  the  Marquifs  of  Huntley ,  who 
had  been  Bed-Chamber  Man  to  Three  fuc- 
ceeding  Kings  of  France ,  and  came  into 
England  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

On  the  South  Side  of  the  Church  is  a 
noble  Cloyfter,  as  any  I  have  feen  in  Eng¬ 
land^  of  1 6c  Foot  Square;  there  are  30 
large  Arches  on  each  Side,  and  the  Pave¬ 
ment  which  is  well  preferved,  30  Foot 
broad  or  wide*  Above  this  Cloyfter,  is 
a  fpacious  Library,  and  the  Chapter-Houfe ; 
going  off  the  Cloyfter,  is  an  Odngon  of 
50  Foot  Diameter,  fupported  by  one  fmal( 
Marble  Pillar  in  the  middle ;  round  the 
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Freeze  under  the  Windows,  is  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Old  Teftament  cut  in  Stone. 

The  Bifhop’s  Palace  near  it,  is  a  good 
old  Building  with  large  Gardens.  The 
Bilhop  is  always  Chancellor  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  ;  there  is  a  Dean,  a  Chan¬ 
ter,  a  Treafurer,  a  Chancellor,  3  Arch¬ 
deacons,  and  Abundance  of  Cannons: 
The  Prebendaries  are  rich  at  Winchefterj 
but  very  fmall  here. 

There  is  an  Aflembly  here  every 
Tuefday^  for  the  young  People  to  get  toge¬ 
ther,  and  divert  themfelves,  as  is  at  Win- 
chefter  ;  and  indeed  in  all  the  great  Towns 
of  the  Nation  :  But  that  of  Winchefter 
hath  more  good  Company,  there  being 
many  Gentlemen’s  Seats  near  that  City, 
and  many  Roman  Catholicks  of  Note, 
who  being  bred  abroad,  never  mils  the 
Aflembly.  You  drink  Tea  and  Coffee, 
play  at  Cards,  and  often  Country-Dances, 
you  pay  but  half  a  Crown  a  Quarter  to¬ 
wards  the  Expence.  Thefe  Aflemblies  are 
very  convenient  for  young  People ;  for  for¬ 
merly  the  Country  Ladies  were  (tewed  up 
in  their  Fathers  old  Manfion  Houfes,  and 
feldom  faw  Company,  but  at  an  Affize, 
a  PIorfe-Race,  or  a  Fair.  But  by  the 
Means  of  thefe  Aflemblies,  Matches  arq 
(truck  up,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Army 
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have  had  pretty  good  Succefs,  where  La¬ 
dies  are  at  their  own  Difpofal ;  as  I  know 
leveral  Inftances  about  Worcefter ,  Shrewf  • 
bury,  Chefter,  Darby  and  York. 

About  a  Mile  from  this  City  of  Salif  ■ 
bury ,  or  Net v  Sarum,  flood  the  Town  of 
old  Sarum,  which  by  its  Veftiges  feems 
to  have  been  an  old  Citadel ;  but  here  are 
no  new  Houfes;  yet  that  Spot  of  Ground 
fends  Two  Members  to  Parliament  ;  it’s 
purchafed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  the  fa¬ 
mous  large  Diamond  ,•  and  who  thereby 
hath  as  good  a  Hereditary  Right  to  fit  in 
the  Houle  of  Commons,  as  the  Earls  of 
Arundel  have  to  the  Houle  of  Peers. 

From  whence  I  crofs’d  a  pretty  Vale 
to  a  Hare  Warren,  which  my  Lord  Pem¬ 
broke  keeps  for  the  Diverfion  of  his  Friends, 
that  come  to  fee  him  in  the  Country,  and 
is  as  well  flock’d  with  Hares,  as  a  Rab¬ 
bet  Warren  is  with  Rabbets  ;  and  in  Two 
little  Miles  got  to  that  Earl’s  Palace  of 
Wilton. 

But  fince  I  am  writing  of  old  Sarum , 
I  cannot  forbear  telling  you,  that  there 
are  Three  Corporations  round  Salisbury, 
which  fend  Members  to  Parliament ;  of 
which,  if  the  Houfes  of  all  Four  were  to 
be  fold  by  Audlion,  they  would  not  bring 
4000  Pounds,  and  yet  a  Member  hardly 

gets 
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gets  into  one  of  them  under  a  Thoufand 
Pounds  Expence.  I  asked  at  Stockbridge,  if  the 
old  Members  would  be  chofen  again,  they 
anfwered,  Thofe  that  gave  mod:  Money 
or  fpent  mod  5  the  other  Two  are  Henden 
and  Wilton . 

W I LTO  N  lies  at  the  Bottom  of  a 
Vale,  that  runs  from  Chriftchurch  in  Hamp - 
fhire  through  Salisbury  Plain  for  Twenty 
Miles,  and  is  above  a  Mile  broad,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  well  watered  and  planted.  There 
is  a  Canal  fronts  the  Palace  about  half  the 
Breadth  of  that  in  St.  James's  Park  in 
London ,  and  half  the  Length,  with  a  Row 
of  Trees  on  each  Side. 

You  enter  the  Palace  by  Two  Courts; 
in  the  Inner  Court  is  a  fine  Porphiry  Pil¬ 
lar  brought  from  Egypt  of  above  Thirty 
Foot  high,  with  a  Marble  Statue  a-top,  of 
Vet  ins  ;  and  near  it,  another  Marble  Statue 
upon  one  Knee  holding  up  a  Sun-Dial.  On 
the  Left  of  this  Court  is  a  handfome  Bow¬ 
ling-Green,  and  a  Banqueting- Houfe,  with 
aRo  w  of  antique  Budos  a-top,  and  Sta¬ 
tues  of  Marble  in  the  Niches;  and  on  the 
Rtght  of  the  Court  is  a  Grove  of  Trees. 

The  Palace  is  a  Square,  the  Platform 
paved  with  Free-done,  and  a  Marble  Foun¬ 
tain  in  the  Middle.  You  enter  the  Apart¬ 
ments  by  a  great  Gate  in  the  Middle  of  the 
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Square;  on  your  Right  having  the  Hall,  In 
which  is  a  Marble  Shuffieboard,  and  Two 
large  Marble  Tables  on  youj:  Left  as  you 
go  in,  and  Two  Parlours  oh  your  Right* 
In  the  firft  Parlour  are  Two  noble  Pictures 
of  our  Saviours  wafhing  his  ApoHles  Feet, 
and  another  of  Cattel,  Shepherds,  and 
other  Country  Utenfils,  by  Bafan.  You 
enter  from  this  Parlour  to  the  other  under 
a  Portico,  fupported  by  Two  fine  Pillars 
of  Black  and  Spotted  Porphiry. 

The  Hall  leads  you  to  the  great  Stair- 
cafe,  at  the  Foot  of  which  Hands  a  Gre¬ 
cian  Statue  of  Bacchus  of  White  Marble, 
carrying  a  young  Bacchus  on  his  Shoulder 
eating  of  Grapes ;  the  whole  fo  foft  and 
pliable,  as  can  hardly  be  excelled  even  at 
the  Vatican  at  Rome .  This  great  Stair- 
cafe  is  fo  crowded  with  good  Pictures  of 
both  Italian  and  Flemijh  Mafters,  as  wou’d 
fill  a  Volume  to  defcribe  them  ;  as  is  a 
Room  or  two  at  the  Top  of  the  Stairs. 
Turning  to  the  Right,  you  enter  Three 
Rooms  crowded  with  Greek  and  Roman 
Antique  Buflo’s,  that  I  fancied  my  felf  at 
the  Villa  Borghefe  near  Rome .  There  is  a 
fine  gilt  Gladiator  better  than  that  at  Ham- 
pt on-Court,  and  exactly  like  that  at  the 
Vatican  at  Rome ;  and  a  Bos  Relief  Bufto 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Cariculay 
the  fineft  I  ever  faw.  From  thefe  Rooms 
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of  Buftos,  I  was  led  into  a  handfome 
Room  of  Thirty  Foot  Square  and  Height, 
adorned  With  the  Family  Pictures,  molt  of 
Sir  Peter  Lilly  ;  and  from  this  Room  into 
another  of  Sixty  Foot  in  Length ,  and 
Thirty  in  Breadth  and  Height,  all  furnifh- 
ed  with  Pictures  of  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke  : 
If  I  call  this  the  richeft  Room  in  England , 
and  perhaps  in  Europe ,  I  am  fure  I  do  not 
err  ;  for  the  Family  Piece,  which  takes  up 
one  End  of  the  Room,  of  the  Earl  of 
Montgomery ,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
Houlhold,  with  his  Lady  fitting  as  big  as 
the  Life ,  their  Five  Sons  (landing  on 
their  Right,  and  the  Earl  of  Carnarvan, 
with  his  Lady  their  Daughter,  on  their 
Left;  and  the  Duke  of  Buckinghams 
Daughter,  married  to  their  Elded  Son,  be¬ 
fore  them,  is  certainly  Vandykes  Mafter- 
piece.  There  is  the  Family  of  King 
Charles  the  Fird,  done  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  by  Vandyke  at  Kenfington  :  but  it  does 
not  come  up  near  to  this. 

They  tell  you,  that  the  late  French 
King  offered  to  cover  this  Picdure  with 
Louis  dors  to  purchafe  it ;  but  I  dare  be¬ 
lieve  the  Family  will  never  part  with  it ; 
for  it’s  invaluable,  and  I  believe  the  bed 
Pi<dure  of  its  Kind  in  the  World.  The 
Room  is  full  of  whole  Lengths  of  the  Fa¬ 
mily,  all  by  Vandyke ;  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
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that  Earl  of  Montgomery  s  Brother  ;  the 
Earl  of  Montgomery  by  himfelf,*  his  Second 
Son,  in  whole  Perfon  the  two  Titles  were 
united  ;  the  Duke  of  Buckinghams  Daugh¬ 
ter  when  Dutchefs  of  Richmond and  (eve- 
ral  other  Ladies,  all  incomparably  fine. 

Through  Two  or  Three  Rooms 
more  full  of  fine  Pictures,  we  defeend  ano¬ 
ther  fine  Stair  cafe  crowded  with  Pidures 
at  the  Foot  of  which  is  a  fine  Marble  Star 
tue  of  Flora ,  which  leads  you  into  a  Par¬ 
lour  adorned  with  Stags  Heads  and  Horns 
of  a  prodigious  Extent,  fome  of  them 
much  wider  than  I  could  flretch  with  my 
Two  Arms,  and  fome  Antelope  s  Horns 
much  larger  than  my  Arm. 

Behind  the  Palace  is  a  handfome  Garden, 
from  whence  an  Avenue  runs  by  an  eafy 
Afcent  to  the  Top  of  a  Hill  in  the  Park, 
where  there  is  an  Equeftrian  Statue  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius ,  exadly  like  that 
at  the  Capitol  at  Rome .  The  Park  is  well 
wooded,  well  flock’d  with  Deer,  and  in¬ 
clos’d  with  a  Stone  and  Brick  Wall  about 
the  Circumference  of  Three  Miles. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  amongft 
the  Bufto’s,  on  a  fine  Granat  Table,  is  the 
Statue  of  the  Goddefs  Ifis  worlhipped  by 
the  Egyptians  ;  and  that  all  the  Chimney- 
Pieces  are  of  White  Marble  curioufly  done, 
moft  of  them  by  the  famous  Sit  Inigo 
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'Jones ,  and  are  a  great  Ornament  to  the 
Palace,  and  exceed  any  thing  of  the  Kind. 
In  a  Black  Marble  Stone  on  the  Chimney 
of  one  of  the  Garrets,  you  fee  Salijbury 
Church  and  Steeple  very  plainly,  as  in  a 
Looking-glafs.  There  are  a  great  many 
Granat,  Porphiry,  and  Marble  Tables  cu- 
rioufly  fine ,  and  a  Cheft  made  of  the 
Nutmeg-tree ;  which  when  you  open 
it,  fmells  very  flrong.  I  won’t  fay  that 
this  is  the  bell:  Collection  of  Pictures  I 
ever  faw,  although  there  are  feveral  very 
good  befides  the  Vandyke's ;  but  it  is  the 
largeft  one  can  fee  any  where,  except  the 
Treafury  at  Vienna.  Taking  the  whole 
together,  Wilton  is  a  Piece  of  great  Curio- 
fity,  and  every  way  anfwers  the  Genius  of 
its  great  Matter  the  Earl  of  Pembroke , 
Knight  of  the  Garter  ;  and  who  in  King 
William  and  Queen  Anne’s  Reign  went  de- 
lervedly  through  all  the  great  Employments 
of  the  Nation,  as  Lord  High- Admiral , 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  is  one  of 
the  greateft  Virtuofo’s  and  Antiquaries  of 
the  Age ;  and  his  Eldeft  Son,  the  Lord 
Herbert ,  is  now  Captain  of  the  Firft  Troop 
of  Guards,  and  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  the  Prince. 

The  Town  of  Wilton  is  a  poor,  paltry, 
mean  Place ;  yet  fends  Members  to  Par¬ 
liament.  . 
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Plimouth, 


S  I  R, 


a  few  Miles  riding  from 
4§*jj  i  ‘“Hf  Salijbury ,  I  got  into  the  fine 
f®  County  of  Dorfet ,  (  which 

i|4lwS?  Kins  CW&j  the  IId>  who 

was  a  very  good  Judge,  laid 
was  the  healthfullefl  Country  he  ever  faw) 
and  arrived  at  Sherborn ,  a  Town  that  will 
be  ever  famous  for  the  Meeting  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  there  by  Prince  George 
of  Denmark ,  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough y 
Ormond ,  and  Grafton ,  and  many  other  of 
the  prime  Nobility,  on  their  deferting  King 
James  at  Salisbury ,  and  thereby  reftoring 
the  ConfKtution  of  Great  Britain  without 
the  EfFufion  of  'Blood.  This  Town  is  no 
Corporation  to  fend  Members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  is  five  times  larger  than  feme 
that  do.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Declenfion  of 

a  Hill 
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a  Hill,  with  a  River  running  through  its 
Middle.  It  is  very  populous,  and  much 
frequented ,  becaufe  of  its  two  weekly 
Markets,  and  the  Inhabitants  are  reckoned 
to  be  near  Ten  Thoufand  ;  yet  there 
is  but  one  Church ,  and  that  a  very 
fine  one,  with  a  large  Free  School  at  the 
End  of  it,  founded  by  Edward  the  Sixth. 
There  are  a  great  many  Gentlemens  Seats 
in  the  Neighbourhood,  particularly  that  of 
Mr.  Dodington ,  who  was  one  of  the  Lords, 
and  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  King 
William  and  Queen  Amie  s  Reign.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  fined,  as  well  as  larged  in  Eng* 
landy  with  Gardens,  Park,  and  Water- 
Works;  for  the  finifhingof  which,  he  hath 
left  a  very  great  Edate  to  his  Nephew  Mr. 
Bttlj  who  was  Envoy  in  Spain ,  and  is  to 
take  his  Name  and  Arms  by  Ad:  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

From  hence,  through  a  fine  Country,  I 
palled  by  Winburn  Minder,  in  my  way  to 
Shaftsbury ,  called  by  Antoninus  in  his  Iti¬ 
nerary,  Vindigladia.  It  s  a  large,  old, 
nadyTown;  its  Antiquity  you  may  guefs 
by  this  Infcription  in  Latin ,  on  an  old 
Marble  Monument  over  the  Bafs  Relieve 
of  a  crowned  King.  c  Here  lies  the  Body 
4  of  St.  Ethelredy  King  ol  the  Weft  Saxons , 
L  a  Martyr,  who  fell  by  the  Hands  of  the 
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c  Pagan  Danes  on  the  23d  of  April \ 
c  Dccclxxii.  This  Place  is  alio  famous  for 
being  the  Original  and  Refidence  of  the 
famous  Ajhly  Cooper ,  Earl  of  Sloaftsbury , 
Chancellor  of  Englanf  in  King  Charles  the 
lids  Reign,  and  now  of  his  Defendants. 

S  HA  FTSBU  RY  is  pretty  ancient; 
they  conferving  this  ancient  Infcription  in 
t  Latin, That  it  was  built  in  theYear  880  by 
c  King  Alfred ,  and  in  the  8th  Year  of  his 
*  Reign.  It's  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Top 
of  a  Hill,  but  very  ill  watered  :  The  Houfes 
being  moftly  of  Free-Stone,  of  which  this 
Country  abounds,  make  a  good  Appear¬ 
ance  and  it  fends  Members  to  Parliament. 
From  hence  in  a  few  Miles  I  got  to  the 
pleafant  Town  of  Blandford ,  fituated  on 
the  Banks  of  a  River ;  its  Houfes  being 
alfo  of  Free-Stone,  make  a  good  Appear¬ 
ance  :  But  above  all,  the  pleafant  Seats 
round  the  Downs ;  Burford  Downs  being 
efteemed  the  moft  beautiful  in  the  World. 
This  Town  alfo  fends  Members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  And  over  thefe  fine  Dowris  I  got 
to  Dorchefler ,  the  Capital  of  the  County, 
lying  on  the  Banks  of  the  River  Frame ; 
the  Streets  are  fpacious,  but  Houfes  indif¬ 
ferent,  and  after  the  old  manner;  yet 
{landing  on  an  Afcent,it  hath  a  fine  opening 
into  the  Downs.  There  are  Three  Parifli 
■  Churches 
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Churches  in  it,  and  but  Three  good  Streets; 
a  famous  Free-School,  and  feveral  Almf- 
houfes;and  it  fends  Members  to  Parliament. 
The  Malt  Liquor  here  is  incomparably 
good. 

Before  I  proceeded  to  Exeter ,  I 
made  a  (mail  Excurfion  from  hence  toward 
the  Sea  Coaft  to  fee  its  Ports  :  And  the 
firft  I  came  to  was  Weymouth ,  or  Melcomb 
Regis ,  (for  they  are  but  one  Town,  altho’ 
each  fends  its  Members  to  Parliament  3 
lying  on  the  Banks  of  the  Pviver  Wey  op¬ 
posite  to  one  another,  and  joined  by  a 
Bridge  over  the  River.  King  James  the 
Firft  united  them  by  a  Charter  into  one 
Corporation  ;  yet  they  are  the  only  Town 
in  England  that  fends  Four  Members  to 
Parliament,  except  London.  The  River  is 
navigable  to  the  Town,  and  its  Entrance 
(ecu red  by  Stanford  and  Portland  Caftles. 

KlNGf  LIME  is  a  fine  Port,  its 
Key  inferior  to  none  in  England ,  and  a 
little  River  runs  through  its  Middle.  There 
are  fome  fine  Houfes  built  of  Free-Stone, 
and  covered  with  Blue  Slate ;  for  Portland 
and  Purbeck ,  where  are  thofe  fine  Quarreys 
of  Stone,  which  build  the  Churches  and  Pa¬ 
laces  in  London ,  being  in  this  Country, 
make  Stone  Buildings  very  cheap  here. 
It  was  here  that  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
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Monmouth  landed,  in  his  Expedition  againft 
his  Uncle  King  James  :  And  Mr.  Fletcher 
of  Salt  on  j  a  Scotch  Gentleman,  (hot  the 
Mayor  of  this  Town  on  that  Occafion, 
for  linking  him  with  his  Whip. 

Being  unmercifully  carefs  d  and  enter¬ 
tain  d  by  your  Dorfetjhire  Gentlemen,  I 
was  glad  to  get  into  a  Stage  Coach,  and 
get  a  little  Reft ;  and  fo  proceeded  to 
Exeter . 

EXETER  is  by  much  a  finer  City 
than  either  Canterbury ,  Rochefter ,  Win- 
chefier ,  or  Salisbury ,  with  a  greater  Air  of 
Bufinefs:  It  lies  pleafantly  on  the  River 
Ex ;  and  is  called  Ifca  by  Ptolomyy  Exo - 
nia:  celeberrimus  Ifcia  Women  prabuit. 
This  City,  including  the  Suburbs,  is  above 
Two  Miles  in  Circuit :  There  are  Four  ve¬ 
ry  good  Streets,  which  meet  in  the  Centre 
of  the  City,  where  (lands  a  good  Fountain 
of  Water,  called,  The  great  Conduit .  It 
hath  Six  old  Gates  to  enter  it,  and  the 
old  Walls  are  ftill  (landing.  The  Cathe¬ 
dral  is  an  ancient  Pile  ;  and  the  Bifliop  s 
Palace,  with  the  Deanery  and  Prebends 
Houfes  in  the  Clofe,  very  neat,  as  at  Win- 
€he(ler.  This  Church  is  adorned  without 
with  Two  handfome  Towers,  the  one  on 
the  South ,  the  other  on  the  North  Side  of 
the  Church ;  a  good  Clock  in  the  one,  and 

a  fine 
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a  fine  Ring  of  Bells.  The  Infide  is  much 

like  Winch ejler ,  only  not  fo  uniform  ;  for 

this  Church  hath  been  patched  and  pieced 

infeveral  Centuries.  The  Epifcopal  Throne 

in  the  Choir  is  very  lofty,  and  the  Organ 

the  largeft  in  England ;  the  Chapter-Houfe 

and  Cloyfters  as  good  as  Winchefter .  The 

Guildhall  where  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 

• » 

meet,  is  a  good  Pile  of  Building,  and  the 
Markets  as  well  fupply’d  withFlefli,  Fowl, 
and  efpecially  Filli,  as  any  Place  I  ever  was 
in  ;  for  it’s  but  Three  Miles  from  the  Sea, 
and  the  River  Ex  is  navigable  for  Fifhing- 
Boats  up  to  the  Water-gate  of  the  City. 

This  City  is  divided  into  Wards  and 
Companies,  as  London  is,  and  like  it  is  a 
County  as  well  as  City:  They  tell  you  it 
contains  Fifteen  Parifhes  ;  but  I  faw  no  re¬ 
markable  Church,  but  the  Cathedral. 

TOP  SHAM  is  the  Sea-port  for  this 
City,  where  they  unload  their  Merchan¬ 
dize,  and  fend  them  up  by  Lighters. 

Since  I  gave  you  the  principal  Monu¬ 
ments  in  other  Cathedrals,  I  fhould  be  to 
blame  if  I  omitted  thofe  in  this.  There  is 
a  very  good  one  of  Hugh  Courtney ,  Earl  of 
Devon,  and  his  Lady  ;  of  Humphry  Bobun , 
Earl  of  Hereford ,  and  feveral  Rifhops,  and 
<?ther  Gentlemen. 
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T GREAT,  where  King  William  land¬ 
ed,  and  was  the  general  Station  of  our 
Fleers  all  the  lad  War,  is  not  many  Miles 
from  hence 

From  Exeter  I  made  hade  to  get  to 
Plimouth ,  the  Extremity  of  my  designed 
Journey  tins  way  ;  and  in  my  Road  took 
Totnes ,  an  old  Corporation  that  fends 
Members  to  Parliament.  It  confids  of  one 
broad  Street  above  half  a  Mile  long,  not 
unlike  that  at  Southampton  :  It  s  Church  is 
very  well  adorned  with  a  Tower  and  Pin¬ 
nacles,  and  is  a  good  Country  Church . 

A  x  lad  I  am  come  to  Plimouth ,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Magazine  for  Marine  Affairs  :  It  lies 
at  the  Mouth  of  a  River,  which  compotes 
a  fine  Bay,  as  it  opens  into  the  Sea.  This 

Town  and  Harbour  is  commanded  by  a 

*  , 

Citadel,  crecded  in  the  Reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  with  Five  regular  Badions, 
and  above  160  Canon  upon  the  Platforms. 

It  s  always  well  garifon’d,  as  are  the  Forts 
on  each  Side  the  Entrance  to  the  Harbour, 
which  is  the  great  Security  of  the  Place, 
and  in  w  hich  are  alio  abundance  of  Can¬ 
non.  The  Dock  for  Shipping  runs  high 
up  into  the  Country,  as  that  at  Portsmouth 
does,  for  the  greater  Security  of  their 
Stores ;  and  Magazines  are  eredted  in  the 
fame  manner  as  at  Portf mouth :  Trees  are 

alfo 
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alfo  planted,  and  Walks  laid  out,  as  in  the 
Docks  in  Holland.  The  Town  is  very  re¬ 
gularly  built,  and,  as  moft  Sea-ports  .are, 
is  very  populous,  and  is  very  well  furnifhed 
with  Water,  which  is  brought  in  Pipes  at 
Seven  Mries  Diftance  :  A  Work  worthy  of 
that  great  Man  Sir  Francis  Drake ,  who 
failed  round  the  World  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Reign,  and  was  a  Native  of  this  Town. 
There  are  Two  very  fine  Churches ;  the 
old  one,  called  St.  Andrezvs ,  hath  a  very 
noble  Tower,  and  is  a  fpacious  Building* 
The  new  one,  dedicated  to  Charles  the 
Firft  the  Martyr,  is  a  fine  modern  Pile, 
with  a  handfome  Spire  covered  with  Lead. 
The  Vicarage  of  the  one  Church  is  400  l. 
a  Year,  and  the  other  .300,*  but  becaufe 
this  Place  is  very  populous,  the  Clerks  are 
obliged  to  be  in  Deacons  Orders,  in  order 
to  aflift  in  Baptizing,  Marrying,  Burying,, 
and  adminiftring  the  Sacrament  :  The 
Pews  in  the  Church  are  bought  and  fold, 
as  Chambers  are  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in 
London. 

Besides  the  Citadel  and  Forts,  governed 
by  the  Military  Eftabliihment,and  the  Dock 
by  a  Commiffioner,and  other  properOfficers, 
as  at  Port  [mouth ;  the  Corporation  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  Mayor,  Twelve  Aldermen, 
and  Twenty  four  Commoa-Council-Men, 
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and  fends  Members  to  Parliament.  Mr. 
Edgecomb ,  one  of  the  prefent  Lords  of  the 
Treafury,  hath  a  mod  noble  Seat  in  an 
Eminence  which  overlooks  the  Town, 
and  Harbour ;  and  all  the  adjacent  Country, 
is  called  Mount  Edgecomb . 

They  have  Three  Market  Days  a 
Week  ;  but  the  great  Number  of  foreign 
Ships  that  touch  here,  makes  a  Market 
every  Day. 

On  my  Return,  I  looked  in  at  Tlim* 
ft  on ,  an  ancient  Corporation;  but  hath 
nothing  worth  noting,  but  a  fine  Free^ 
School,  extremely  well  endow'd,  and  a 
Town  Houfe  built,  as  that  is,  upon  Pillars  ; 
and  fo  returning  for  a  great  many  Miles  in 
the  fame  Road  that  I  came ,  I  arrived  at 
lad  at  Oxford .  Indeed  Bath  was  nearer, 
but  then  I  mud  have  left  Oxford  behind, 
and  confequently  broke  the  regular  Me¬ 
thod  I  propofed  to  make  the  Tour  in. 


LET- 
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LETTER  V. 


S  I  R, 


Oxford. 


XF  0  RD  makes  by  much 
|gg  n  the  heft  outward  Appearance 
j§§  ?§j  °f  any  City  I  have  feen,  be- 

ing  vifible  for  feveral  Miles 
round  on  all  Sides,  in  a  mod  delightful 
Plain  ;  and  adorned  with  the  Steeples  of 
the  feveral  Colleges  and  Churches,  which 
make  a  glorious  Show. 

T  o  go  on  methodically  with  you  in 
the  Defcription  of  thefe  Colleges,  I  will 
not  begin  with  the  Elder  College  and  fo 
down,  but  I  will  begin  at  one  End  of  the 
Town,  and  fo  take  them  as  they  fall  in  my 
Way  to  the  other  End. 

St.  Johns  College,  which  lies  out  of 
the  North  Gate,  and  is  one  Extremity  of 
this  City,  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas 
White,  Merchant-Taylor  in  London ,  in 
IS 57y  lt  coafifts  of  Two  handfome 

Squares, 
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Squares,  over  the  Gate  of  the  inner  Square* 
as  you  enter,  is  a  brafs  Static  of  K  ng 
Charles  the  Firft's  Queen,  and  anotlier  of 
King  Charles  himfelf  over  the  oppolite 
Gate,  as  you  go  to  the  Garden, 

The  T  wo  Piazzas  of  this  Square, 
are  fupported  by  Sixteen  Pillars,  each  of 
one  Piece  of  Marble,  with  a  handfome 
Bufto  at  the  Top  of  each  Pillar,  and  the 
Walks  for  the  Scholars  about  the  Gardens 
are  very  pleafant. 

The  Founder  altered  his  Scheme  of 
this  College  Three  or  Four  Times,  even 
in  his  Life  Time,  and  left  Three  Thoufand 
Pounds  ( a  good  Sum  in  the  Days  of 
Philip  and  Mary, )  for  purchafing  Land  to 
it;  and  there  have  been  feveral  other  Bene¬ 
factors  to  it  fince,  particularly  Dr.  Gib - 
bonsj  a  noted  Phyfician  at  London ,  who 
it  is  hoped  will  make  great  Additions. 

TR  IN  ITT  College,  founded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Pope ,  Lord  Mayor  of  London , 
in  1555,  makes  a  very  magnificent  Ap¬ 
pearance  ;  its  Chapel  on  the  Right,  as 
you  enter  the  College,  is  a  very  noble 
Room  of  the  Dorick  Order ;  it  s  paved 
with  black  and  white  Marble,  and  finely 
wainfeotted  with  Cedar,  and  Walnut  Tree 
Inlaid.  The  carved  Work  is  incompa¬ 
rable,  and  a  fine  Afcenflon  painted  on  the 

Cieling ; 


Cieling  ;  nothing  of  its  Kind  can  be  imagi¬ 
ned  neater  even  in  Italy.  The  Second 
Court  of  this  College  is  a  fpacious  Square, 
three  Parts  of  which  compofe  Apartments 
for  the  Fellows  and  Students,  all  of  free 
Stone  and  Sallied  Windows ;  and  the 
Fourth  opens  into  a  Garden,  kept  in  ex¬ 
treme  good  Order,  planted  with  Ever- 
Greens,and  the  Walls  round  covered  ail  over 
with  Yew  :  and  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Gar¬ 
den,  fronting  the  Square,  is  a  magnificent 
Iron  Gate,  with  the  Founders  Arms  on  it, 
and  over  the  great  Gate  are  the  four  Gra¬ 
ces  bigger  than  the  Life ;  there  is  alfo  a 
fine  Monument  of  the  Founder  and  his 
Lady  in  Marble,  on  the  Right  of  the 
Altar,  at  whole  Length.  You  mull  not 
believe,  that  this  fine  Building  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Plan  of  the  firft  Founder,  but 
by  Benefactions  fince  collected  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Bathurjl ,  Prefident  of  this 
Houfe,  by  the  means  of  Lord  Sommers , 
Bifhop  Sheldon ,  and  others,  who  had  been 
Scholars  here. 

B  A  L  I  0  L  College,  was  founded  in 
the  Year  ix68,  by  Devirgilla ,  Daughter 
to  Alexander  the  Third,  King  of  Scots j 
and  Wife  to  1 fohn  Baliol  of  Bernard  Caflle 
in  Yorkjhire ,  and  Mother  to  that  John 
Baliol ,  who  conte fled  with  Robert  Bruce 

for 
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for  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  in  the  Reign 
of  Edward  the  Firft.  Her  Firft  Endow¬ 
ment  was  very  mean,  being  for  Sixteen 
Fellows  a  Penny  a  Day,  and  Two  Pence 
on  Sundays  each  :  But  Sir  Phillip  Somer¬ 
ville,  who  had  always  followed  the  For¬ 
tunes  of  the  Baliol  Family,  and  on  the 
Succeftes  of  the  Bruces  in  Scotland ,  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  leave  his  native  Country ;  coming 
to  England ,  and  obtaining  great  Lands 
from  the  Crown  of  England ,  for  his  Ser¬ 
vices  to  Edward  the  Firft,  and  the  Bali- 
ols ,  gave  to  this  College  the  Parifh  of 
Mickle-Benton  in  Northumberland ,  with  an 
Addition  of  Six  Scholars  more,  and  made 
fome  noble  Inftitutions  for  its  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  continue  to  this  Day.  They 
by  them  are  an  independent  College,  and 
ever  chufe  their  own  Vifitor  :  Thefe  In¬ 
ftitutions  were  confirmed  by  Edward  Ba¬ 
liol  King  of  Scotland ,  and  the  Bilhop  of 
Durham  in  1340. 

There  are  the  Royal  Arms  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  thofe  of  the  Family  of  Baliol 
above  the  great  Gate,  as  you  enter  the 
Court :  And  yet  it's  ftrange,  that  there  ne¬ 
ver  was  any  Provifion  for  Scotchmen  in  this 
College,  till  John  Warner,  Bilhop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  confidering  the  Right  that  King¬ 
dom  had  to  the  College,  and  out  of  Com- 
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plement  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  who 
made  him  Bifhop,  in  the  Year  1668,  fet¬ 
tled  Four  Scots  Fellowlhips  in  this  Col¬ 
lege  for  ever,  endowing  them  with  Eighty 
Pounds  a  Year.  The  College  is  large, 
and  as  the  old  Buildings  are  gradually 
pulling  down,  may  come  up  to  the  Luftre 
of  the  others  ;  its  Library  contains  the 
bed  Collection  of  ancient  Manufcripts, 
of  any  private  Library  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

NEW  College,  founded  in  the  Year 
1374,  by  William  of  Wickham ,  of  whom 
I  writ  fo  fully  in  my  Letter  from  Win- 
chejler ,  confifts  of  Two  regular  Squares  ; 
in  the  Area  of  the  Firft,  is  a  fine  Pallas 
given  by  one  Parker  ;  and  the  Second  ex¬ 
tends  with  Two  Wings  to  the  Garden, 
from  whence  it  s  feparated  by  a  fine  Ballu- 
ftrade  of  Iron :  In  the  middle  of  the 
Garden,  there  is  an  artificial  Mount,  and 
on  the  Right  a  good  Bowling  green  ;  the 
Apartments  in  the  Wings  are  very  regular, 
Safh-  windowed  and  wainfcotted,  and 
would  accommodate  the  Court  of  any 
Prince  in  Chriflendom. 

This  College  is  very  rich,  and  con- 
fequently  numerous  in  Scholars,  and  en¬ 
joy  fome  Privileges  diftind  from  the  Uni- 
verfitv  Guftoms,  as  a  Difference  of  Habit 

his 
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his  excellent  Statutes  both  for  his  College 
at  Winchefler  and  here,  have  been  a  Model 
for  thofe  Colleges  which  have  been  found¬ 
ed  fince  :  Of  his  Seventy  Fellows  in  this 
College,  Ten  of  them  are  to  ftudy  the 
Civil  Law,  and  Ten  the  Canon,  the  others 
are  for  Arts  and  Divinity.  He  was  a  great 
Enemy  to  thofe  lazy  Drones  the  Monks, 
and  even  forbad  his  Fellows  from  entring 
their  Cells,  but  to  exert  themfelves  by  the 
Help  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  general 
Good  of  Mankind. 

I  cannot  forbear  adding  to  the  Hi- 
ftory  I  gave  you  of  him  from  Winchefler , 
that  although  he  was  a  great  Favourite  of 
King  Edward  the  Third,  yet  he  was  mor¬ 
tally  hated  by  the  Duke  of  Lancafler , 
and  often  ran  the  Risk  of  Forfeiture.  YVhen 
he  built  that  noble  Palace,  Windfor-Ca - 
flkj  the  Duke  accufed  him  of  Arrogance, 
in  putting  up  an  Infcription  that  he  built 
it  ;  which  angred  the  King  very  much. 
But  when  Wickham  carried  the  King  to 
read  it,  he  had  made  the  double  entendre 
fo  nice,  that  you  could  not  by  the  Words 
diftinguifh,  whether  Wickham  made  the 
Caftle,  or  the  CafHe  made  him,  for  it 
meant  either  ways.  It  was  a  long  Time 
before  the  King  could  force  him  to  go  into 
Holy  Orders,  for  his  Genius  lay  more 

towards 
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towards  Politicks  and  Mechanicks  :  He 
was  Surveyor  of  the  King’s  Caftles  at 
Wind 'for ,  Dover ,  and  Hadley  ;  but  when 
he  got  into  Priefts  Orders,  was  immedi¬ 
ately  made  Bifliop  of  Whichever ,  and  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England. 

QUEEN' s  College,  founded  by  Ro¬ 
bert  Egles field?  in  the  Year  1340,  for  the 
Benefit  of  his  Countrymen  of  Cumberland 
and  Wejlmorland . 

This  College  hath  been  very  lately 
pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  new  after  the 
exa&eft  Rules  of  Architecture.  It  confifts 
of  Two  large  Squares  piazzfd ,  as  the 
Royal  Exchange  at  London ,  all  of  Free- 
Stone  ;  and  the  Two  Squares  are  feparated 
by  the  Hail  and  Church,  both  under  the 
fame  Roof.  I  mult  fay  it’s  a  moft  regular 
fine  Building,  and  would  pals  for  fuch  even 
at  Rome. 

Mr.  Eglesfield  put  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  College  under  a  Provoft  and 
Twelve  Fellows,  in  Imitation  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  and  the  Twelve  Apoftles,  and  Se¬ 
venty  Scholars  reprefenting  the  Difciples. 
The  Library  is  a  fine  Room  well  filled  u  ith 
Books  by  Sir  Jofieph  Willi amfi m?  and  Bi- 
fiiop  Barlow. 

CHR  1ST -C HU R  CH  founded  by 
Cardinal  Wclfiey?  in  Imitation  of  William 
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of  Wickham ;  for  he  laid  the  Foundation  of 
a  College  at  Ipfwich ,  the  Place  of  his  Na¬ 
tivity,  to  prepare  Scholars  for  this ;  but 
his  Difgrace  and  Death  hindred  both : 
However,  this  was  finiflfd  and  nobly  en¬ 
dowed  by  King  Henry  the  VUIth,  in  the 
Year  if  19.^ 

Its  by  much  the  larged  and  mod 
augud  of  all  the  Colleges  :  Its  fird  Square 
is  prodigioufly  fpacious,  with  a  fine  Foun¬ 
tain,  and  a  Mercury  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Area.  On  the  Left  of  this  Square  is  a  new 
one  finely  built,  all  of  Free-Stone,  equal 
to  any  thing  one  can  fee  abroad  of  that 
Kind.  The  old  Gate  and  Cupola  under 
which  you  enter  into  this  College,  is  very 
magnificent,  and  in  one  of  the  Niches  is 
a  paltry  Statue  of  Queen  Anne .  The 
Common  Hall  is  a  noble  Room,  with  a 
magnificent  Stair- cafe. 

King  Henry  the  VUIth  made  it  alfc 
a  Cathedral,  and  edablifhed  his  College  in¬ 
to  a  Biflioprick  by  the  Title  of  Oxford : 
He  alfo  endowed  a  School  at  Wejlminfter 
to  fupply  this  College  with  Scholars,  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  fixed  to  the  Number  of 
a  Hundred  yearly. 

ALL-SOU  LS  College  was  founded 
by  Henry  Chichley ,  Archbifliop  of  Canter - 
bury ,  who  being  a  Native  of  Higham - 

Ferrars 
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Ferrdrs  in  Uortloamptonjhire ,  had  alfo  built: 
$  noble  School  and  Hofpital  there,  about 
the  Year  1437.  It  remains  an  old  fquare 
Building  ;  only  George  Clarke ,  whom  we 
knew  Judge- Advocate  abroad,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Admiralty,  being  one  of  the 
Fellows  of  this  College,  and  Reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  Univerfity  in  Parliament,  hath 
added  a  new  beautiful  Apartment  at  his 
own  Expence,  which  after  his  Deceafe  is 
to  be  a  Part  of  the  College  for  ever.  He 
hath  alfo  fet  up  a  noble  Marble  Altar-piece 
and  Rail  in  the  Chapel,  which  is  making 
very  fine,  as  is  the  Library  ;  Colonel  Co - 
drington  of  the  Leward  Blands,  Who  was 
a  Fellow,  having  left  10000/.  to  firiifh  it* 
befides  a  fine  Study  of  Books. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  is  a  very  beau¬ 


tiful  fine  College,  and  was  founded  by  that 
Biihop  Fox,  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  iri 
rriy  Letter  from  Winchefler.  He  was  bdrri 
in  an  obfcure  Village  near  Gratltbam  iri 
Lihcolnjhtre ,  where  he  erecSed  a  School  td 
fit  Scholars  for  this  College.  He  was  si- 
broad  with  Henry  thfe  Vllth  when  Duke  of 
Richmond ,  and  contributed  much  by  his 
Councils  arid  Diligence  iri  foreign  Courts^ 
to  his  Advancement  to  the  Throne.  When 
he  was  Bifhop  of  Durham ,  he  made  the 
Match  between  James  the  IVth  of  Stot- 
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landi  and  this  King’s  Daughter,  by  which 
the  Stewarts  came  to  the  Throne  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  when  translated  to  Winchefiet 
built  this  fine  College,  of  which  the  Com¬ 
mon  Hail  is  a  moft  beautiful  Structure. 

MAGDALEN  College  is  the  moft 
pleafantly  Situated  of  any,  at  an  Extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  City,  and  is  in  a  manner,  as 
St.  Johns  College,  out  of  Town.  It  is 
very  Spacious,  but  irregular,  and  the  old 
CloySter  very  noble.  On  the  South  Side 
of  which  is  the  Hall  and  Chapel,  and  on 
the  Weft  the  Library ;  but  above  all,  the 
fine  (haded  Walks  for  the  Scholars  to  w7alk 
in,  are  not  inferior  to  St.  fames s  Park  in 
London.  This  College  being  one  of  the 
nobleft  Foundations  that  perhaps  ever  was- 
in  the  World  for  Learning,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholicks  beginning  to  re-eftablifh  themfelves 
in  England  under  the  late  King  James  ? 
made  a  fair  Pulh  for  this  College,  on  the 
Vacancy  of  a  PreSident. 

This  Society,  from  repeated  Royal 
Grants  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  from 
their  own  Statutes,  had  an  undoubted 
Right  of  chufing  their  own  PreSident :  But 
King  James ,  by  Virtue  of  his  Royal  Au¬ 
thority  and  difpenfing  Power,  Sent  a  man¬ 
datory  Letter  to  them,  to  chufe  one  Far¬ 
mer  their  PreSident,  The  Fellows  made  a 

bold 
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bold  Stand,  and  would  not ;  but  in  the 
mod  humble  manner  preferred  a  Petition, 
giving  their  Reafons,  why  they  could  not 
without  the  Breach  of  the  Statutes  of 
the  College  and  their  Oaths ;  and  fo  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  an  Election  according  to  their 
Statutes,  and  chafe  Dr.  Hough,  afterwards 
made  a  Bifhop  by  King  William.  But 
King  James  was  fo  pofttive  and  headilrong 
in  this  Affair,  hoping,  if  he  carried  this 
firft  Point,  to  get  the  better  of  all  the  Col¬ 
leges  in  England ;  that  he  went  in  Perfbn  to 
Oxford ,  and  in  a  great  Paffion,  called 
them  a  turbulent  ftubborn  College;  Get 
you  gone ,  fays  he,  Know  I  am  your  King 7 
and  will  be  obeyed .  They  on  their  Knees 
pleaded  their  Statutes  and  Oaths  ;  and 
this  was  the  firft  noble  Stand,  the  Church 
of  England  made  for  Law  and  Liberty* 
which  was  feconded  by  the  Seven  Bifhops 
going  to  the  Tower ,  rather  than  read 
the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Confidence* 
Which  fhews,  that  whatever  Pretenfions 
fome  Clergymen  may  make  to  the  Do¬ 
ctrine  of  Non- Refiftance  and  Paffive  O- 
bedience,  yet  when  the  Rights  of  the 
Church  it  (elf  are  attacked,  they  can  and 
will  refill  as  well  as  the  Laity, 
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Dear  S  i  r,  I  have  been  the  longer 
on  this  Subject*  becaufe  it  was  the  great 
Motive  of  the  Clergy’s  joyning  with  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  in  calling  in  the 
Prince  of  Orange ,  and  fo  made  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Now  I  have  given  you  the  beautiful 
Colleges,  I  muft  not  omit  taking  fome 
Notice  of  others,  which  are  indeed  very 
neat ;  but  it  would  make  a  Letter  too  long 
to  particularize  every  one  of  them. 

UNIVERSITY  College  is  the 
oldeft,  being  founded  by  the  Saxon  King 
Alfred  •  it  confifts  of  a  good  Square,  and 
the’  Mailer’s  Apartments  are  very  hand- 
fome,  and  it  is  richly  endowed. 

EXETER  College  was  founded  by 
a  Bifhop  of  Exeter ,  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Wefiern  Counties  ;  it  confifts  of  two  good 
Courts  ;  the  Chapel  is  on  the  North  Side 
of  the  upper  Court,  and  there  is  a  hand- 
fome  Library. 

ORIEL  College  is  faid  to  be  found¬ 
ed  by  King  Edward  the  Second  ;  it  con¬ 
fifts  of  a  large  Quadrangle,  in  which  is  a 
Chapel  and  Library;  there  are  18  Fellows 
in  it,  but  no  Scholarfhips  annexed  to  the 
Foundation. 

L  I NC  0  L  N  College  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Richard  Flemings  Bifhop  of  Loncoln , 

and 
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and  afterwards  Archbifhop  of  York  in  the 
Reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth  :  It  confifts  of 
two  handfome  fpacious  Courts,  with  a 
good  Chapel  and  Library. 

BRAZEN-NOSE  College,  was 
founded  by  William  Smith ;  it  is  pretty 
large,  with  Cloyfters,  Chapel,  Publick 
Hall,  and  a  good  Square  for  Lodgings. 

J  ESU  S  College  for  the  Welfh,  was 
firft  founded  by  Hugh  Brice ,  but  enlarged 
by  great  Benefa&ions  from  the  Counties  of 
Wales  fince;  particularly  by  Sir  Leonel 
Jenkins  ,  Secretary  of  State  to  King 
Charles  the  Second,  who  left  to  it  his 
whole  Eft  ate.  King  Charles  the  Firft  aifo, 
gave  feme  Lands  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Four  Fellowfhipc  from  Jerfey  and  Guern¬ 
sey  in  this  College,  Pembroke ,  and  Exeter. 
This  College  is  pretty  large,  confidering 
the  vaft  Number  of  Weljh  that  come  to  it, 
and  the  Prefident  is  always  a  Weljhman . 

W  A  D  H  A  M  College  was  founded 
by  Nicholas  Wadham ,  a  private  Gentle¬ 
man,  who  endowed  it  with  a  plentiful 
Eftate,  and  a  Body  of  good  Statutes,  for 
a  Warden,  Fifteen  Fellows,  as  many  Scho¬ 
lars,  two  Chaplains,  two  Clerks,  two 
Cooks,  two  Butlers,  and  one  Porter  ; 
the  Warden  may  be  a  native  of  any  Part 
of  Great  Britain ,  but  rauft  quit  whenever 

F  3  he 
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he  marries,  or  is  made  a  Bifhop.  The. 
Fellows  may  profefs  what  Faculty  they 
pleafe  ;  but  alter  18  Years  muft  quit 
their  Places,  and  are  Succeeded  in  their 
Turns  by  the  Scholars. 

The  College  is  prodigioufly  neat  and 
Iiandfome,  and  the  Buildings  very  regular, 

P  E  M  BROKE  College  takes  its 
Name  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  in 
King  James  the  FirlVs  Reign,  when  one 
Tridal  left  5000  Pounds  for  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Fellows  and  Scholars,  to  be  cho- 
fen  from  the  free  School  of  Abington  in 
Berkshire which  by  the  Means  of  other 
Benetacftions  founded  this  College,  The 
Mailers  Lodgings  are  very  handfome,  and 
the  reft  of  the  old  being  pulled  down,  will 
in  Time  ihine  like  fome  of  the  reft. 

Besides  thefe  Colleges,  there  are 
Seven  Halls  for  Scholars,  but  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  give  you  the  Particulars; 
only  it  is  computed,  that  in  thefe  Colleges 
and  Halls  are  educated  yearly  at  lead  two 
thoufand  Scholars. 

The  Theatre  and  Printing  Houfe  at 
Oxford  of  Free- Stone,  fupported  by  G> 
Imrins  and  Pillars ,  and  finifhed  by  that 
gteat  Architect,  Sir  Chriflopher  Wren ,  at 
15000  Pounds  Expence,  chiefly 
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by  Bifhop  Shelden ,  is  a  moft  glorious  Pile 
of  Building,  nor  to  be  parallel  d  even  at 
Rome  ;  its  Area  incircled  with  a  Balluftrade 
of  Iron,  and  finely  paved  ;  adorned  with 
leveral  Antique  Greek  and  Latin  Infer! pri¬ 
ons,  and  other  Antiquities  from  the  Arun- 
delean  Colle6Iion.  And  now  I  come  to 
the  famous  Bodleian  Library,  for  which 
that  eminent  Phyfician,  Dr.  Ratcliff, \  hath 
left  Forty  Thoufand  Pounds,  to  build  a 
new  Room  for  the  Difpofition  of  the 
Books;  which  by  its  Plan,  will  far  exceed 
that  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome ,  or  that  at 
Paris  :  And  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  this 
great  Work,  I  fend  you  the  Hiftory  of 
this  famous  Library  from  its  firft  Begin¬ 
ning,  down  to  Dr.  Ratcliff  s  Donation,  as 
I  had  it  from  Dr.  Hudfon ,  the  prefent  Li¬ 
brary  Keeper,  and  Fellow  of  Univerfity 
College,  a  very  Learned  Antiquary  ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  long,  I  am  Pure  you  will  not 
think  it  tedious, 

1  The  firft  publick  Library  in  Oxford \ 
c  was  fet  up  in  Durham  Hall  (  where 
c  Trinity -College  now  ftands  )  by  Richard 
L  of  Bury ,  or  Richard  Hungerville ,  who 
c  was  Lord  Treafurer  of  England ,  and 
c  Bifhop  of  Durham  in  the  Time  of  King 
Edward  the  Third. 

F  4 
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*  About  the  Year  1367,  another- 

*  Library,  erected  by  Thomas  Cobh  am ,  BL 
c  fliop  of  Worcejler ,  upon  the  old  Congre- 

*  gation,  adjoining  to  St.  Marys  Church, 
c  begun  to  be  furniflied  with  Desks  and 

*  Books,  and  was  mightily  increafed  by 

*  the  Bounty  of  the  Founder,  King  Henry 

*  the  Fourth,  all  his  Sons,  and  other  of 
£  his  Nobility  both  Spiritual  and  Tempo- 

*  ral ;  till  about  the  Year  1480.,  this  Li- 
c  brary  was  brought  into  a  new  one ;  which 

*  it  pleafed  that  moft  Noble  Prince, 

*  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucefler ,  to  build 
f  over  the  Divinity-  School,  which  he  had 
5  juft  before  founded  for  the  Ufe  of  the 

*  Univerfity,  and  furniflied  it  with  thofe 

*  Manufcripts  which  he  at  any  Rates 
'  had  purchafed  from  Foreign  Parts  (  chief- 
c  ly  from  Italy  )  and  preiented  the  Uni- 
c  niverfity  at  two  Donations ;  the  Names 
c  of  which  Books,  together  with  his  Let- 

*  ters  fent  with  them,  are  ftill  extant  \r\ 

*  the  Archives  of  the  Univerfity.  This 
4  Library  was  firft  opened  in  1480,  but 
■  within  8p  Years  after,  was  utterly  de~ 
f  ftroyed  by  the  Commiflioners,  appoint- 
f  ed  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  vifit 
'  the  Univerfity,  in  order  to  purge  it  from 
?  the  Corruptions  of  Popery,  and  to  efta- 
t  blifh  Sound  Learning  and  Truth  in  the 

*  Room 
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Room  thereof,  and  encourage  Learned 
Men;  a  Thing  much  wanted  at  prefent; 
for  the  Soil  is  Gpod,  and  well  enough 
planted ,  if  it  were  duly  watered  and 
blefied  with  good  Husbandmen,  and  be¬ 
nign  Patrons.  This  was  the  State  of 
Things  when  Sir  Thomas  Bodley ,  Kt. 
confidered  the  Damage  which  Learning 
had  fuftain’d,  and  what  a  great  Ufe 
a  publiek  Library  would  be  to  the  Stu¬ 
dents :  For  as  yet,  tho’  Printing  was 
grown  common,  yet  Books  were  fo  dear 
and  fcarce,  as  that  a  Scholar  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Fortune,  could  not  pretend  to 
have  in  his  private  Study,  any  more 
than  thofe  that  were  neceflary  for  the 
Performance  of  his  Exercifes.  Sir  Tho - 
mas  had  all  the  Qualities  of  a  Mecenasr 
he  was  an  excellent  Scholar  himfelf,  a 
Lover  of  Learning  in  others,  and  the 
Proprietor  of  a  very  plentiful  Eftate  ; 
after  a  mature  Deliberation,  he  defir’d 
Leave  of  the  Univerfity,  to  furnifhDuke 
Humphry's  Library  once  more  with 
Desks,  Seats  and  Books,  at  his  own 
Cofls  and  Charge  ;  which  being  gained, 
he  acquitted  himfelf  beyond  all  Expecta¬ 
tion.  He  procur’d  Benefactions  from 
very  many  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
both  in  Books  and  Money  :  He  fent  over 

c  Men 
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£  Men  on  Purpofe  to  buy  Books  in  France ? 
c  Italy ,  Spain  and  Germany  :  he  perfuaded 
£  his  Learned  Friends  to  repofe  their  An- 
c  dent  Manufcripts  here,  as  in  a  Place  of 
t  Safety  (  at  lead  )  until  another  general 
t  Revolution  ;  and  thereupon,  the  Learn- 
c  ed  Society  of  Merton  College,  wherein 
t  he  had  his  Education;  and  like  wife  the 
£  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter ,  where  he 
£  had  his  Birth,  lent  in  great  Parcels ;  ano- 
c  ther  Parcel  was  given  by  Mr.  Thomas 

*  Allen ,  who  had  Laved  all  he  could  pro- 
c  cure  of  the  Univerfity  and  Ah  by  Libra- 
£  ries.  Other  Manufcripts  were  given  by 
t  that  great  Antiquary  Sir  Robert  Cotton ; 
c  others  by  Henry  Savill ,  who  afterwards 
€  enlarged  his  Benefaction.  This  Library 

was  open'd  on  November  the  8th,  i6oz, 

1  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  whole 
Univerfity  coming  thither  in  their  For- 
malities  ;  and  this  Day  {till  continues 
to  be  the  Vifitation  Day,  when  the  Cu¬ 
rators  (  who  are  the  Vice-Chancellor^ 
the  Kings  Profefibrs  in  Divinity,  Law 
and  Phyfick,  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
r  Tongues,  and  the  two  ProCtors  of  the 
1  Univerfity )  do  infpeCt  the  Library  9 
!  and  call  over  all  the  Books,  and  after- 

*  wards  do  receive  a  handfome  Entertain- 
t  ment  at  the  Vice-Chancellors  Lodgings  ; 

c  and 
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and  in  the  Afternoon,  there  is  a  Speech 

*  made  by  one  of  Chrift-Church  College. 
£  Sir  Thomas ,  in  a  few  Years,  found  his 
c  Library  to  increafe  fo  fail,  that  he  eredt- 
4  ed  another  Building,  adjoining  to  it, 
c  which  made  it  in  the  Shape  of  a  Roman 
1  T,  and  this  he  furnifhed  with  all  Things 
£  neceflary  ;  and  efpccially  with  Books, 
£  wherein  he  was  fo  diligent,  that  (  as  he 

j  *  wrote  to  Dr.  Thomas  James  his  hr  ft 
£  Keeper  )  there  was  not  400  Pounds 
£  Worth  of  Books  in  England  fit  for  a  Li- 
£  brary,  which  were  not  actually  placed 
£  therein  ;  and  that  he  would  endeavour 
^  f  for  themalfo. 

4  Nor  was  his  Care  for  the  future  State 

*  and  Prefervation  of  it  lefs  than  it  ought 
c  to  be  ;  for  after  that  the  Univerfity 
£  had  built  the  Publick  Schools,  juft  by 
£  the  Library  up  two  Stones  high,  he 
£  himfelf  at  his  own  Charge  raifed  a  Gab 
c  lery  all  round  a  Story  higher,  to  the 
c  Intent,  that  when  the  new  Part  of  the 
€  Library  ftiall  be  filled  with  Books,  they 
L  might  go  on  to  furnifh  thefe  Libraries 
c  alfo.  Befides  this,  he  made  an  Agree- 
c  ment  with  the  Stationers  Company  in 
c  London ,  to  give  one  Copy  to  the  Lb 
£  brary  of  every  Book,  which  they  Ihould 
"  print  from  thence  forward ;  which  A- 

£  greement 
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4  greement  they  very  well  obferved,  till 
4  about  the  Year  1640  :  And  laftly,  by 
•  his  Will  he  left  a  confiderable  Eftate  to 
4  the  Univerfity  in  Land  and  Money, 
4  for  Salaries  to  the  Officers,  for  keeping 
4  this  Fabrick  in  Repair,  and  buying  new 
4  Books  :  But  this  is  now  fallen  miferably 
4  ffiort  ;  for  by  the  Fraud  of  his  Execu- 
4  tor,  by  the  Loan  of  a  great  Sum  of  Mo- 
4  ney  to  Charles  the  Firft  in  his  Diftrels, 
4  and  by  the  Fire  of  London ,  the  Eftate 
4  will  do  little  more,  than  pay  the  Offi- 
4  cers  their  old  Salary,  though  their 
4  Trouble  is  much  increas'd  ;  which  Sala- 
4  ry  is  too  fcanty  and  narrow  for  a  Man  of 
4  eminent  Learning,  as  the  prefent  Libra- 
4  rian  is,  and  all  who  lucceed  him  in  that 
4  Office  ought  to  be. 

‘Sir  Thomas  Bodley ,  died,  Jan,  28, 
4  1612,  after  he  had  made  fit  Statutes  for 
4  the  Government  of  the  Place,  and  they 
4  had  been  confirmed  in  Convocation; 
4  and  he  declared  by  the  Univerfity  to  be 
4  the  Founder  of  the  Library  ;  but  with 
4  him  the  Genius  of  the  Place  did  not 
4  feem  to  fall;  fince  there  are  now  more 
4  than  double  or  treble  the  Number  of 
4  Books  in  it,  than  were  there  at  the  Time 
4  of  his  Death. 

c  For 
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(  For  Toon  after,  the  Earl  of  Pern- 
4  broke  (  through  the  Perfuafion  of  Arch- 
4  bifhop  Laud )  bought,  and  gave  almoft 
4  all  that  Collection  of  Greek  Manufcripts, 

4  which  Franc  if co  Baroccio ,  a  Venetian 
4  Gentleman,  had  with  great  Cods  and 
4  Pains  gathered  together ;  efteem’d  the 
4  mod  valuable  Collection  of  Books,  that 
4  ever  came  into  England  at  one  Time  * 

4  Thofe  which  that  Peer  kept  for  his  own 
4  Ufe,  being  above  zz  in  Number;  OIL 
4  ver  Cromwell  afterwards  bought ,  and 
4  gave  :  Sir  Thomas  Roe  alfo,  who  was 
4  the  Englijh  Ambadador  at  Conftantinople7 
4  at  his  Return  Home,  prefented  a  Choice 
4  Parcel  of  Greek  Manufcripts,  which  he 
1  bought  in  Turky . 

4  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  alfo,  prefented 
4  a  great  Parcel  of  Manufcripts  newly 
4  bound,  which  he  had  from  Mr.  Allen 
4  abovementioned,  or  otherwife  procur’d 
4  in  his  Travels:  And  all  this  while,  Arch- 
4  bifhop  Laud  had  fent  into  the  EaJ ?,  to 
4  buy  up  Oriental  Manufcripts  ;  as  alfo  in- 
4  to  Germany  ;  from  whence  many  excel- 
4  lent  Manufcripts  were  gotten  from  the 
4  Swedijh  Soldiers,  who  had  ravaged  the 
4  Libraries  there:  And  at  his  Indigation, 
4  the  Univerfity  built  up  another  Room, 
c  contiguous  to  the  End  of  Duke  Hum- 

*  phreys 
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c  phrey  s  Library,  which  makes  it  in  the 
4  Shape  of  a  Roman  H.  This  End  of 
4  the  Library  is  truly  a  noble  Room,  as 
*  well  for  the  Goodnefs  of  the  wooded 
1  Work,  as  for  the  Value  of  Books  it  is 
£  furriifhed  with.  They  are  placed  thus; 
6  on  the  Gallery  on  the  Right  Hand,  are 
4  the  Borocciah  Manufcripts,  Digby  s,  Roe 
c  Cromwell’s ,  and  thofe  which  were  be- 
4  fore  difperfed  over  the  Library,  but  now 
gathered  together ,  and  marked  N.  E. 

4  In  the  Gallery  on  the  Left  Hand,  ate  the 
4  Manufcripts  given  by  Archbilhop  Laudf 
€  at  four  or  five  Donations:  They  are  a- 
c  bout  1300  in  Number,  and  written  in 
4  above  Twenty  Languages  ;  all  thefe 
c  well  bound,  except  thofe  he  gave  at  his 
c  laft  Donation,  which  was  in  Hafte,  by 
€  Reafon .  of  the  great  Troubles  of  thofe 
4  Times.  The  remaining  Part  of  that 
c  new  Side  of  the  Library,  is  moftly  taken 
4  up  with  the  excellent  Study,.,  of  the 
4  Learned  John  Selden  Efq;  late  of  the 
4  Inner-Temple ,  London.  Tho’  tis  to  be 
c  lamented,  that  his  whole  Library  was 
c  not  given  by  his  Executors,  according 
c  to  his  Intention  once.  For  the  Fire  of 
*  the  Temple  dertfoyed  in  one  of  their 
c  Chambers,  Eight  Cherts  full  of  the  Re- 
c  gifters  of  Abbeys ,  and  other  Manu- 
_c  fcripts?  relating  to  the  Hiftory  of  Eng- 
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c  land  :  tho’  mod  of  his  Law  Books  are 
*  Hill  fafe  in  Lincolns- Inn. 

I  t  will  be  too  tedious  here,  to  reckon 
up  all  the  greater  Benefactors  to  this  Place, 
tho’  one  more  I  will  not  pafs  by  ;  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Fairfax,  afterwards  Lord  Fairfax , 
the  General  to  the  Parliament’s  Forces : 
Who  amongft  other  Manufcripts,  prefented 
1 60  written  by  the  Hand  of  Mr.  Roger 
D odf worth  ;  and  relating  to  our  Englifj 
Hiftory,  as  may  be  guefted  by  the  Firft 
Volume  of  the  Monafticon ,  which  was 
chiefly  taken  from  them.  Thefe  Books 
ftand  in  one  of  the  New  Galleries,  lately 
fet  up  in  the  middle  Part  of  the  Library  ; 
next  to  them  on  the  Right  Hand,  Hands 
that  noble  Parcel  of  Oriental  Manufcripts, 
bought  by  the  Univerfity,  of  the  late 
Dr.  Huntington ,  who  collected  them  in 
the  Eaft  ;  and  on  the  left  Hand,  ftand  the 
Manufcripts  of  the  Lord  Hatton ,  and  thofe 
which  the  Univerfity  bought  cf  Mr, 
Greaves  ;  in  the  other  Gallery,  ftand  the 
Oriental  Manufcripts  brought  from  the 
Eaft  by  Dr.  Pocock ,  and  purchas’d  by  the 
Univerfity  ;  together  with  two  other  Par¬ 
cels  of  Books,  written  and  printed,  thofe 
of  Dr.  Marjhall ,  late  ReCtor  of  Lincoln 
College,  and  thofe  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bar- 
low ,  late  Lord  Bifhop  of  Lincoln ,  who 
%  bequeathed 
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bequeathed  to  the  Library,  all  fuch  Books 
of  theirs,  after  their  Death,  which  werd 
not  in  this  Library  before.  This  Method 
of  giving  to  the  Library,  fince  it  is  now 
become  fo  large,  is  approved  by  many 
wife  Men  ;  and  there  are  fome  now  livings 
who  have  taken  the  fame  Courfe. 

The  World  has  had  feveral  printed  Ca¬ 
talogues,  of  the  Bdoks  in  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary;  that  of  the  printed  Books,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Hydey  was  in  the  Year  1674. 
Since  which  Time,  there  have  come  in  lb 
many  Thonfands  more,  that  a  new  Ca¬ 
talogue  is  now  compofing,  by  the  Learn¬ 
ed  Dr.  Hudfon ,  the  prefent  Library- Keep¬ 
er  :  Which  will  give  the  World  full  Satis¬ 
faction  in  this  Point ;  and  that  as  foon  as 
may  be*  As  to  the  Manulcripts,  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  them  was  alfo  publifhed  above 
20  Years  ago  :  Since  which  Time,  the 
Univerfity  has  bought  all  the  Manuscripts 
of  the  deceafed  Dr.  Edzvard  Bernard , 
with  fuch  of  his  printed  Books,  as  were 
fit  for  their  Library. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  Library  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  any  Univerfity  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  nay,  it  exceeds  thofe  of  all  the  So¬ 
vereigns  in  Europe ;  except  the  Empe¬ 
ror  sand  the  French  Kings,  which  are  both 
of  them  older  by  almoft  an  hundred 
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ars.  Thefe,  as  does  the  Vatican  in  Rome , 
the  Medicean  at  Florence ,  and  Bejfarions 
at  Venice ,  exceed  the  Bodleian  in  Greek 
Manufcripts,  which  yet  outdoes  them  all 
in  Oriental  ones.  And  for  printed  Books, 
no  Italian  Library  is  fo  celebrated,  as  the 
A?nbrofian  at  Milan  ;  tho’  it  is  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  Bodleian  ;  as  is  that  likewife 
at  JVolfenbuttel-,  both  in  Manufcripts  and 
printed  Books ;  tho’  we  fhould  even  allow 
the  Account  given  of  it  by  Conringius . 
Befides  the  Bodleian ,  there  be  fome  others 
veiled  in  the  Univerfity,  as  the  Saviliart 
by  the  Geometry  School,  and  the  Jfbmole- 
an  by  the  Mufeum  ;  both  which  are  re- 
plenilhed  with  Manufcripts  proper  to  their 
Places. 

The  ftudious  Scholar,  has  not  only 
the  Advantage  of  the  abovementioned 
Libraries,  but  alfo  the  IrtfpedHon  of  two 
Collections  of  Coins  and  Medals ;  the  one 
in  the  Mufeum^  and  the  other  in  the  Gal¬ 
leries  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  is 
the  mod  confiderable,  and  whereof  great 
Part  was  given  by  Archbilhop  Laud ,  and 
many  fince  by  Conful  Roe .  Thefe  Galle¬ 
ries  are  replenifhed  with  the  Pictures  of  the 
Founders  of  Colleges,  and  of  other  lear¬ 
ned  Men;  and  down  below,  is  a  great 
Collection  of  ancient  Infcriptions  and 

G  Marbles* 
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Marbles,  moft  of  them  Part  of  the  Arun~ 
delian  Collection;  the  reft  of  them  being 
fince  given  by  Mr.  Selden,  and  Sir  George 
Wheeler . 

The  Library-Keeper  is  eleded  and 
admitted  to  his  Office,  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Prodors  are  chofen  and  ad¬ 
mitted  to  their  Office,  by  delivering  the 
Keys  of  the  Library  into  his  Cuftody ; 
only  the  Candidates  muft  ftibmit  them- 
felves  to  the  Examinations  of  the  Cura¬ 
tors  :  Both  the  Eledors  and  the  Perfon 
eleded ,  muft  take  the  proper  Oaths 
direded  in  the  Bodleian  Statutes.  This 
Library  is  open  on  all  Days  of  the  Year, 
befides  Sundays ,  Chrifhnas  Day,  and  Holy- 
days,  from  Eight  a-Clock  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  to  Eleven,  and  from  Two  in  the  Af¬ 
ternoon  to  Five,  from  Eafter  to  Michael - 
mas  ;  and  the  other  Part  of  the  Year, 
from  One  till  Four  a-Clock,  unlefs  on  Sa¬ 
turdays,  when  it  is  only  open  till  Three 
a  Clock  in  the  Afternoon,  for  the  Sake  of 
cleanfing  it. 

Neither  the  Librarian,  nor  his 
Deputy,  may  on  any  Pretence  whatfoever, 
carry  in  any  Candle  or  Fire,  on  Pain  of 
perpetual  Amotion ;  and  the  Keeper  ought 
not  to  be  abfent  from  thence,  above  a 
Day  and  a  half,  on  Pain  of  20  Shillings 

to 
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to  be  lopped  off  from  his  Salary,  for  the 
Increafe  of  Books. 

Besides  the  yearly  Salary  of  20 
Nobles  a.rifing  out  of  the  ancient  Bene- 
faction  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and 
to  be  paid  by  the  Proctors  out  of  the  Uni- 
verfity  Treafury,  the  chief  Librarian  re¬ 
ceives  33  /.  6  s.  8  d.  exprefled  in  the 
Deed  of'  Bodley s  Gift,  at  the  dated  Feafts 
of  the  Annunciation  and  Michaelmas ,  or 
within  3  3  Days  after,  by  equal  Payments  : 
There  is  moreover,  the  Sum  ot  8  L  al¬ 
lowed  to  fome  honeft  poor  Perfon,  being  a 
Servant  to  the  chief  Librarian,  to  fweep 
the  Library,  and  to  cleanfe  the  Books? 
Desks,  Seats,  Windows,  &c .  and  to  ring 
the  Bell,  and  lock  the  Door,  &c. 

Here  1  n  is  alfo  kept  an  Iron  Cheft? 
with  Three  Locks  thereon,  for  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  all  fuch  Money  as  (hall  be  paid 
thereinto  ,  which  ought  to  be  withiqi 
Three  Days  after  the  Receipt  thereof; 
and  the  Keys  are  placed  in  the  Cultody 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  ProCtors,  and 
to  be  delivered  up  to  their  Succelfors  on 
quitting  their  Office. 

N  o  one  has  the  Privilege  of  ftudying 
herein,  befides  Doctors  or  Licentiates  in 
fome  one  of  the  Three  Faculties;  Batche¬ 
lors  of  Divinity,  Mailers  of  Art s7  Batche- 
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lors  of  Law  or  Phyfick ;  Batchelors  ot 
Arts  of  Two  Years  {landing,  and  Students 
In  the  Civil  Law  after  Three  Years  {land¬ 
ing  in  the  Univerfity,  if  they  be  Fellows 
of  any  College,  and  attending  the  Law 
Leiture,  and  be  approved  of  by  the  Profef- 
lor  ;  the  Sons  alfo  of  Barons  in  the  Upper- 
Houfe  of  Parliament:  But  before  any 
Perfon  be  admitted  to  ftudy  herein,  he 
ought  to  take  the  ftatutable  Oath  before 
the  Vice-Chancellpr  ;  and  it  any  one 
fhouid  be  fo  impudent  as  to  ftudy  or  re¬ 
main  here  without  taking  this  Oath,  he 
incurs  one  Days  Imprifonment,  and  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  Muld  ;  but  the  Congregation  of 
Matters  have  Power  upon  humble  Re- 
queft  made,  to  indulge  this  Privilege  to 
any  Foreigner  coming  hither  for  the  Sake 
of  Study. 

The  Library-Keeper,  in  buying  all 
Books,  is  to  follow  the  Advice  of  the 
Curators ;  and  no  Book  ought  to  be 
bought  in  any  Faculty,  without  the  Ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Profeflors  in  each  Facul¬ 
ty,  to  be  had  in  Writing  either  before  or 
after  fuch  Purchafe  of  Book  or  Books,  and 
thefe  Books  fo  bought,  to  be  preferred  to 
the  Curators  at  the  next  Vifitation,  with 
the  Price  thereof 
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The  Librarian  moreover,  ought  to 
take  care,  that  if  any  Book  or  Books  be 
defired  by  any  Student,  or  recommended 
by  him,  the  Titles  thereof  be  immediately 
writ  down  in  a  Book  for  this  End  ;  that 
upon  Advice  with  the  refpedtive  Profeflors, 
the  Book  or  Books  be  bought  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  Confent,  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
Students.  No  Book  ought  to  be  delivered 
to  any  Perfon,  without  an  Entry  of  his 
Name,  and  the  Place  of  his  Abode  in  a 
Paper  Book,  kept  for  this  End  by  the  Li¬ 
brary-Keeper,  who  ought  every  Year  to 
prepare  a  perfedt  Catalogue,  and  deliver 
it  to  the  Curators  on  the  Day  of  Vifi~ 
tation. 

The  Phyfick  Garden  fituated  by  the 
River  Cherwell ,  is  a  delicious  Place  ;  it 
confifts  of  above  five  Acres  of  Ground, 
the  Walls  are  of  fquare  Stone,  above  14 
Foot  high  ;  its  Gates  are  fine ,  one  of 
them  of  the  Composite  Order,  eoft  600 
Pounds  ;  it  contains  many  Thoufands  of 
ufeful  Plants,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Univer- 
fity  in  the  Improvement  of  Botanical 
Studies,  and  Vegetative  Philofophy,-  there 
is  an  admirable  Botanifl ,  who  takes  care  of 
it,  who  carries  on  the  univerfal  Herbal,  be¬ 
gun  by  the  Learned  Dr.  Morifon  deceafed  ; 
he  hath  a  handfome  Houfe  adjoyning,  with 
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a  good  Salary,  where  areCourfes  of  Bota¬ 
ny  when  required. 

The  Mufewn  Ajhmoleanum ,  is  alfo  a 
curious  Piece  of  Building;  the  Front  to 
the  Street  is  60  Foot,  and  to  the  VC eft  a 
magnificent  Portal,  fupported  by  Pillars 
of  the  Corinthian  Order;  it  is  adorned 
within  with  a  noble  Collection  of  natural 
Curiofities,  Roman  Antiquities,  and  Me¬ 
dals;  the  Particulars  whereof  would  be 
too  long  for  a  Letter.  I  forgot  to  tell  you, 
when  I  mentioned  the  Theatre,  that  the 
Printing- Houfe  is  built  on  the  Profits  of 
my  Lord  Clarendons  Hiftory  ;  its  fronted 
forth  and  South ,  wfith  Pillars  of  the 
'Dortch  Order,  and  furrounded  at  Top 
with  a  fine  f'ornijb  Freeze ,  and  the  whole 
of  Free-Stone. 


Howl  have  given  you  the  modern 
Defcription  of  Oxford ,  I  fhould  not  do 
Juftice  to  fo  eminent  a  Seminary  of  Learn¬ 
ings  that  makes  the  greateft  Figure  in 
the  Learned  World,  without  faying  fome- 
thing  of  its  Original  and  Progrefs,  before 
it  was  an  eftablifhed  Univerfity ;  which 
by  the  Records  both  of  the  City  and 
tJnivetfity,  I  had  in  the  following  Words 
from  Dr.  Ayliffe  the  Civilian^  and  Fellow 
of  Tdeva-Gollepe* 

In 
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4  I  n  treating  of  the  Univerfity  of  Ox- 
4  ford ,  famous  for  fo  many  Ages  paft,  on 
4  the  Score  of  Religion  ,  Learning  and 
4  good  Manners,  taught  therein  ,  I  flaall 
c  begin  the  enfuing  Part  of  this  Work, 
4  with  its  Antiquity,  which  has  employed 
4  the  Pens  of  many  eminent  Writers; 
4  and  in  the  Way  of  an  Hiftorian,  deduce 
4  its  Beginning  (  according  to  the 
4  Thoughts  of  fome  Learned  Antiquaries  ) 
4  from  the  mod  early  Times.  Soon  after 
4  the  Chriftian  Religion  was  peaceably  fet- 
4  tied  in  this  Ifland,  fome  Writers  (  I  com 
4  fefs  )  refer  the  Beginning  of  this  cele- 
c  brated  Univerfity,  to  the  Age  next  fum 
4  ceeding  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  and 
€  to  one  King  Memprick ,  I  know  not 
4  whom.  For  ( fays  Middenthorp )  the 
4  Studies  of  Learning  flourifhed  here,  ever 
4  fince  thofe  excellent  Philofophers  with 
4  the  Trojans ,  coming  out  of  Greece 
c  under  the  Command  of  Brute,  entred 
4  and  fettled  in  Britain  ;  nor  is  he  a  Ids 
4  Friend  to  Cambridge ,  by  afcribing  the 
4  Foundation  of  that  Univerfity  to  King 
c  Cantaber ,  a  Spaniard ,  driven  out  of  his 
c  own  Country  by  his  Subjects,  375*  Years 
4  before  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour;  and 
4  coming  hither  in  the  Reign  of  Gurgun - 
*  tins,  was  received  with  great  Humani- 

G  4  4  ty 
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4  ty  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifland  $ 

4  and  as  a  perpetual  Monument  of  hisGra- 
4  titude  to  the  Britijh  Nation,  procur’d 
€  and  brought  feveral  Profeflors  of  Learn- 
4  ing  out  of  Greece ,  and  tranfplanting 
4  them  thither,  confecrated  that  Place 
4  as  a  Seat  to  the  Mufes. 

5  X  h  I  s  Opinion ,  tho’  it  may  feem 
^  fabulous  and  incredible  to  fome,  I  fliall 
c  neither  endeavour  to  refute  nor  confirm, 
c  but  leave  it  to  the  wild  and  extravagant 
4  Belief  of  thofe5  who  can  pleafe  them- 
c  felves  with  fuch  Accounts  of  Antiquity  ; 
4  yet  as  wild  as  it  appears,  it  has  rnet  with 
4  its  Supporters,  pretending  to  fortify 
€  themfelvbs  with  folid  Arguments  in  De- 
4  fence  thereof  Nor  can  I  with  a  more 
c  ready  Faith  adhere,  to  the  foregoing 
c  legendary  Account  of  the  Rife  and  Be- 
4  ginning  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  ; 
c  for  it  is  probable,  that  both  thefe  Tra- 
c  ditions-  touching  the  Commencement 
c  of  thefe  Two  Unlverfities,  long  con- 
4  tending  with  each  other  on  the  Score 
c  of  Antiquity,  were  at  firft  the  Inven- 
c  tion  of  the  Monks  ;  receiving  their  Edu- 
c  cation  in  thefe  refpedive  Schools  of 
4  Learning,  and  were  afterwards  impofed 
t  on  the  World  for  the  Sake  of  Vi&ory. 

4  Others 
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f  Oxford  to  have  been  firft  founded  by 

*  Arviragus ,  a  Britijh  King,  according 

4  to  Juvenal  under  the  Reign  of  Do- 
4  nnti an ,  about  70  Years  before  our  Lord  s 
f  Incarnation;  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
4  reduc'd  into  a  Form  of  Government,  by 
4  the  Care  and  Policy  of  St.  Germain ,  Bi- 
4  (hop  of  Auxerre  in  France ,  who,  with 
4  Lupus ,  Biiliop  of  Troyes  in  that  Realm, 
4  came  into  Britain ,  to  the  Aftiftance  of 
4  the  Chriftians,  in  order  to  compofe  the 
c  new  Divifions  in  the  Church,  arifing  by 
4  the  Means  of  Agricola ,  a  Difciple  to 
4  Bel  a  gins,  the  Monk  of  Bangor  in  Flint - 
4  fire,  who  had  propagated  his  Herefy 
4  here,  to  the  great  Difturbance  of  the 
4  weaker  Chriftians,  not  able  to  withftand 
4  his  Errors.  \ 

4  A  n  d  as  fome  have  made  Arviragus 
4  the  Founder  of  this  Univerfity,  with 
4  greater  Appearance  of  Truth  indeed, 
4  than  the  foregoing  Account  of  its  Foun- 
4  dation  by  King  Memprick  bears  ;  fo  have 
4  others  made  King  Sigebert  the  Founder 
4  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge ,  faying, 

*  that  this  learned  and  pious  King  having 

*  been  taught  the  Chriftian  Religion  du~ 
4  ring  his  Exile  in  France  ,  and  fucceeding 
i  to  the  Crown  of  this  Realm,  inftrucfted 

*  ‘  *  ‘  '  4  the 
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s  the  People  in  the  Faith  of  that  Age,  by 

*  the  Preaching  and  Labour  of  Felix ,  a 

*  Burgundian  Bifliop.  And  in  a  few  Years* 
1  with  the  Help  of  fome  Teachers  out  of 
c  Kent ,  he  erected  a  famous  School  of 
c  Learning,  which  fome  think  to  be  the 
4  Univerfity  of  Cambridge ,  then  firffc 
c  founded  ;  and  thofe  who  maintain  this 
€  laft  Opinion,  urge  in  Defence  of  them- 
c  felves,  the  Refcript  of  P.  Flonorius  the 
€  Firft,  faying.  That  this  Refcript  was  af- 
c  terwards  repeated  and  approved  by  P. 
€  Sergius  the  Firft,  Martin  the  Fifth,  and 
€  Eugene  the  Fourth ;  but  this  Beginning 
c  will  not  fatisfy  fome  others,  citing  the 
c  Charter  of  K  Arthur ,  fent  and  given  to 
€  Cambridge ,  for  which  Charter  and  o- 
€  thers,  fee  the  Appendix ,  p.  i,  z* 

1  B  ii  t  I  will  no  more  contend  for 
c  the  Certainty  and  Exadnefs  of  the  two 
c  laft  Accounts,  than  for  the  Truth  of 
f  the  former  ;  tho’  tis  probable,  that  the 
€  Univerfity  of  Oxford ,  was  founded  foon 
15  after  this  Kingdom  embraced  the  Chri- 
€  ftian  Religion,  altho*  we  cannot  fix  the 
4  particular  Aha  of  its  Inftitution ;  for 
*  in  the  Papal  Confirmation  of  it,  under 
c  the  Pontificate  of  Martin  the  Second  3 
€  the  fame  was  then  ftiled  an  ancient  Aca- 
l  demy  or  Univerfity  o 
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£  T  i  s  true,  fome  Hidorians  aver  it  to 

4  be  with  this  Pope  s  Permiffion,  that  King 
1  Alfred  ( whom  I  {hall  have  frequent 

5  Reafon  to  remember  hereafter )  being 
4  zealous  for  the  Faith,  and  the  propaga- 
c  ting  of  it  here  in  England ,  at  the  Advice 
4  of  St.  Neot  founded  this  Univerfity  ;  the 
4  j EngltJh  Schools  being  then  under  an  In- 

4  terdicd,  on  the  account  of  certain  Here- 

5  fies  crept  into  the  Church  in  the  Infancy 
4  of  Religion. 

c  But  relying  on  the  bed  Authorities, 
e  we  fhall  only  find  King  Alfred  to  have 
4  been  the  Redorer  of  Learning  here  ; 
4  for  national  Affairs  in  his  Reign  being  re~ 
4  duc  d  to  a  peaceable  State  and  Condition, 
4  he  promoting  all  things  that  might  either 
c  tend  to  the  Honour  or  Advantage  of  his 
4  Subjects,  proceeded  to  many  Regular 
c  tions  ;  and  notwithdanding  Letters  were 
4  at  fo  low  an  Ebb  in  the  Kingdom,  that  few 
€  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Humber  cou’d 
4  read  Englijh,  and  fcarce  a  Pried  under- 
4  dood  the  Latin  Tongue,  he  ordered 
4  Gregorys  Padoral  to  be  tranflated  into 

6  Englijh ,  and  fent  a  Copy  of  it  to  every 
£  Bifhop:  And  for  the  further  Advance- 
c  ment  of  Knowledge,  fent  into  France 
1  for  Grimbald  and  John  the  Monk,  whom 
4  he  placed  at  Oxford,  redoring  this  Uni- 

"  '  4  verfity 
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4  verfity  to  its  priftine  Glory ;  for  by  the 
‘  heavy  and  continual  Wars  of  the  Romans, 
1  Danes,  and  Saxons,  Learning  was  almoft 
4  abolifhed  and  deftroyd  in  Britain. 

1  A  n  d  as  King  Alfred  before,  by  his 
‘  wife  and  pious  Care  of  Learning,  reftor’d 
4  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford ;  fo  King  Ed- 
4  ward  the  Elder,  his  Son,  after  the  Fa- 
‘  ther’s  Example,  and  by  the  Help  of  Pope 
4  John  XXI.  and  Archbilhop  Fhlegmund, 
4  and  thro’  the  Advice  of  all  the  Bifhops 

*  and  Great  Men  of  the  Realm,  reftor’d 
4  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  confirming 

*  to  the  Dotftors  and  Scholars  therein,  and 

*  alfo  to  their  Servants,  all  the  Privileges 
granted  by  himfelf,  or  his  Predeceflors, 

4  to  endure  for  ever  by  a  perpetual  Suc- 
i  ceflion  ;  as  the  Contenders  for  the  greater 

*  Antiquity  of  Cambridge  fay,  it  appears 
‘  by  the  Copy  of  a  Charter  ftill  extant  a- 
4  mongft  them.Whether  there  ever  was  fuch 

*  a  Charter,  feme  have  doubted,  and  others 
4  ftrenuoufly  deny’d  this  to  be  an  authen- 
4  tick  Copy ;  alledging  for  a  Reafon,  the 
4  Tranfmiflion  of  Charters  made  by  the 

*  Univerfity  of  Oxford  to  Cambridge,  at 
4  King  Edward  the  lid’s  Command,  after 
‘  the  Conqueft.  For  till  that  Time  ’tis 
1  confidently  reported,  (tho’  I  think  with- 
{  out  any  Truth )  that  the  Univerfity  of 

f  Cam - 
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Cambridge  had  no  fuch  thing  as  a  Royal 
4  Charter.  Edward ,  in  his  Charter  grant- 
c  ed  then  to  that  Univerfity,  faith,  Then 
*  the  faid  King  caus’d  the  Statutes  and 
4  Privileges  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  to 
4  be  tranfcrib'd ,  and  fent  to  Cambridge, 

4  together  with  thefe  Letters  Patents ;  and 
c  afterwards  wrote  to  Pope  John  XXI,  for 
c  the  Confirmation  of  it  by  his  Pontifical 
c  Bull ,  cited  in  the  Appendix  XVI. 

‘Some  Writers  affirm,  that  before 
4  the  Reign  of  Eorpwald ,  King  of  the 
4  Eafi  Angles ,  there  were  two  Places  of 
4  general  Study  here  in  England ;  the  one 
4  for  the  Inftrudfion  of  Youth  in  the  La- 
4  tin,  and  the  other  in  the  Greek  Tongue. 
4  The  laft  of  thefe  Places  is  faid  to  have 
£  been  founded  by  the  Grecians  at  Greglade7 
4  or  Greecalade ,  now  called  Leccalade  or 
4  Lechlade ,  not  far  from  Oxford ,  in  Glou- 
c  ceflerfhire :  Which  Place,  fay  they,  was 
c  founded  by  the  Latins  for  the  teaching  of 
€  the  Lathy  as  the  other  was  of  the  Greek 
c  Language.  In  a  little  Narrative,  call’d 
€  Hiftoriola  Oxonienfis ,  look’d  on  as  an  au- 
€  thentick  Account,  we  are  alfo  inform’d, 
€  that  the  Britons  began  an  Univerfity  at 
c  Gregladey  which  the  Saxons  removed  to 
€  Oxford :  But  others,  on  the  contrary, 
6  think  this  to  be  a  mere  groundlefs  Qpi- 
l  nion,  with  whom  I  cannot  agree. 

King 
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£  King  Alfred ,  only  built  here  (  ac- 

*  cording  to  Fabian  )  fome  Grammar 

*  Schools ;  with  whom  Languet  feems  to 
c  concur,  who  vet  afterwards  refutes  him- 
c  felf,  faying,  That  Alfred  enfranchized 
‘  this  Place,  with  many  honourable  Pri- 
c  vileges ;  %  which  is  not  probable  he 
i  would  have  procur’d  for, .  and  granted 
f  to  Grammar  Schools  only;  but  I  think 
€  we  have  undoubted  Evidence  to  prove, 
c  that  Alfred  built  three  Halls  here,  then 

*  called  by  the  Names  of  great  Univer- 
c  fity,  little  Univerfity,  and  the  lefler 
c  Univerfity;  yet  the  Oxford  Antiquari- 
c  an  avers  it  for  a  Truth,  from  the  Ar- 

chives  of  Univerfity  College,  that  he 

*  only  founded  one  Hall  here,  under  a 

*  threefold  Diftincftion  of  Profeffions  or 
Sciences,  to  be  herein  taught :  But  the 
belt  Opinion  is,  that  he  built  three 

*  Halls  (as  aforefaid )  in  Number,  all 

*  fubjedt  to  one  and  the  fame  Head  ;  and 

*  herewith  our  beft  Writers  agree,  for  in 
4  the  moft  ancient  Regifters  and  Statues 

*  of  the  Univerfity,  mention  is  made  of 
f  three  diftindt  Halls  of  Learning. 

6  King  Alfred ,  dividing  his  whole 
f  yearly  Income  into  two  Parts,-  afterwards 
6  fubdivided  the  firfl  of  thefe  into  other 
t  Portions,  and  gave  the  third  thereof  to 

[  th$ 
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*  the  Maintenance  of  his  Scholars  at  Ox- 

*  ford  :  And  thus  as  the  Father  reltor’d  the 
6  Univerfity  of  Oxford ,  and  enlarg’d  it 
£  with  publick  Buildings,  which  it  wanted 

*  before  his  Time  ;  fo  his  Son  Edward 
£  already  remembred,  by  right  Inheritance 
c  fucceeding  to  his  Father  s  Kingdom,  re- 
4  llord  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge , 

*  which  with  other  Univerfities,  had  then 
c  been  for  a  long  while  under  the  Rubbifli 
£  of  Antiquity,  in  a  State  of  Defolation  ; 
‘  and  commanded  Halls  to  be  built  there 

*  for  the  Ufe  of  Students,  at  his  own  Ek~ 
c  pence  ;  and  as  a  Nurfer  up  of  the  Cler- 
c  gy,  he  placed  therein,  the  Chairs  and 
c  Seats  of  Doctors  and  Mailers,  fending 
(  for  Mailers  of  Arts,  and  Debtors  in  Di- 
c  vinity  from  Oxford ,  and  formally  invi- 
c  ted  them  to  read  and  teach  at  Cambridge . 

€  Thomas  Radburne ,  in  his  Chronicle  of 
c  Hyde-Abby  at  Winchefter  (  where  Alfred 
c  and  his  Son  Edward  lie  buried )  and 
c  which  Chronicle,  Rofs  fays,  that  he  had 
€  leen,  mentions  the  fame.  .  And  in  this 
€  flourilhing  Condition ,  were  two  Uni- 

*  verfities  left  at  the  Death  of  King  Ed-. 
€  ward  the  Elder.  But  fuch  is  the  Change 
g  of  human  Affairs,  and  the  merciiefs  En- 

*  mity  which  War  ever  bears  to  Learnings 
l  that  thefe  two  Schools  of  Study,  could 

c  not 
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4  nor  continue  long  in  a  tolerable  Degree 

*  of  Splendor,  nor  enjoy  a  fecure  Peace  ; 
c  but  like  other  Places  of  Note  and  Re- 

*  putation,  buffer d  the  various  Traverfes 
4  of  Fortune,  and  were  fubjebt  to  the  Ra- 
4  vages  and  Depopulation  of  the  Danes , 
4  Saxons ,  Normans ,  and  other  barbarous 
4  People  attending  their  Camps. 

‘For.  within  lefs  than  ifo  Years  after 
4  King  Edwards  Death,  this  happy  Reflo- 
4  ration  of  Learning,  by  his  Father  effed> 
4  ed  at  Oxford ,  and  himfelf  at  Cambridge , 
4  received  feveral  Shocks  and  Interrupts 
4  ons  from  thefe  Barbarians  ,*  for  we  are 
c  afford,  that  among  the  many  Pillages 
4  committed  by  the  Danes ,  in  the  Year 
c  1002,  or  then  abouts,  the  two  Univer- 
4  fities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ,  were 
4  both  dreadfully  confum’d  and  burnt  by 
4  thefe  People,  and  from  thence  all  Stu- 
4  dies  ceas'd  in  both  thefe  Places  (  as  Rad- 
4  burne  relates  the  Matter)  for  above  130 
4  Years.  But  yet  after  this,  Oxford  was 
4  foon  rebuilt,  and  the  Scholars  reaf- 
s  fembled  themfelves  here :  But  then  it 
4  was  again  deftroyed  by  the  Danes ,  to 
4  revenge  a  general  Maffacre  committed 
s  on  them,  not  long  before,  at  the  Infti- 
®  gation  of  King  Ethelred ,  who  to  put  an 
4  End  to  all  their  Power  at  once  in  Eng- 

i  land 
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x  land ,  refolved  on  a  general  Slaughter, 
6  and  with  the  utmoft  Secrecy  fent  Let- 
"  ters  into  all  Parts,  commanding  all  his 
c  Subjects  at  a  certain  Day  and  Hour,  to 
c  fet  on  the  Danes  wherefoever  they  found 
€  them ,  and  to  deftroy  them  all 
4  without  Companion.  Which  Royal 
4  Commifiion  was  executed  with  more 
(  Cruelty  at  Oxford ,  than  elfewhere  ;  for 
£  great  Numbers  of  them  here,  flying  to 
£  the  Churches,  were  all  llain  without 
c  Mercy ,  as  they  flood  embracing  the 
c  Altars. 

The  Confequences  of  this  horrid 
c  Carnage  were  very  terrible,  not  only  to 
c  the  Citizens,  bearing  a  great  Share  in 
6  this  bloody  Tragedy,  but  alfo  to  the 
£  Scholars  of  the  Place,  who  were  after- 
c  wards  on  Surprize  aflaulted  by  the  in- 
c  cenfed  Danes ,  and  almoft  every  one  of 
€  them  butcher’d  in  the  rnoft  inhuman 
€  Manner :  Some  few  indeed,  by  conceal- 
e  ing  themfelves,  made  a  fhift  to  efcape 
c  the  Rage  of  this  unrelenting  People  ; 
€  but  immediately  thereon,  forfook  their 

*  Refidence  here,  and  by  this  Means  the 
c  Place  was  left  void  of  Students  for  fome 
€  Time.  Nor  were  the  Danes  the  only 

*  Perfons,  difturbing  the  Peace  arid  Quiet 

*  of  the  Mules  here  $  for  even  in  the  Sax- 

H  *  on 
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*  on  Age,  remarkable  far  the  continual 
£  Ruin  and  Subverfion  of  Towns  and 
4  Cities,  this  Place  fuller’d  the  common 

*  Fate  of  others;  and  for  many  Years  f 
c  till  King  Alfred's  Time,  was  famous  for 
£  nothing,  but  the  Relicks  of  St.  Fridef- 
c  wide,  a  Virgin  of  high  Efteem  for  the 
s  Sandity  of  her  Life ;  and  firft  reputed 
c  a  Saint,  for  that  when  by  a  folemn  Vow 
€  flie  had  devoted  her  felf  to  the  Service 
c  of  God,  and  a  Tingle  Life,  Earl  Alga? 
€  courted  her  for  a  Wife,  and  purfuing  her 
c  in  Flight,  was  miraculoufly  (truck  blincT^ 

*  as  the  Story  goes.  This  Lady,  (  as  we 
6  read  )  built  here  a  religious  Houfe,  as 
£  a  Trophy  of  her  preferv’d  Virginity  ;• 
€  into  which  feveral  Danes  flying  for  Re* 

€  fuge  from  King  Ethelred’s  Sentence  (  as 
e  juft  now  mentioned  )  were  deftroyed 
€  by  the  Saxons  and  their  Adherents,  and 
£  the  Houfe  burnt  with  them  :  But  after* 

€  wards  the  penitent  King  cleanfed  the 
€  San&uary,  rebuilt  the  Monaftery,  re- 
£  ftofd  the  old  Endowments,  and  added 
€  new  Pofleffions  ;  and  laftly,  Roger ,  Bi- 
s  (hop  of  Sarum ,  gave  the  Place  to  Wz~ 

€  mund  a  Learned  Canon,  and  a  Society  of 
c  regular  Canons  lor  Divine  Service,  ac- 

c  cording  to  the  Whim  of  thofe  Times,  of 
l  which  hereafter* 

f  B  u  t 
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c  B  u  t  fcarce  were  the  Scholars  re- 
c  turn’d  to  Oxford ,  on  the  Encourage- 
c  ments  of  Athelftane ,  Edmund  firnamed 
i  Ironjide ,  and  Canute  the  Dane ,  the  firft 
c  of  that  Nation,  in  whofe  Reign  here, 
c  the  Affairs  of  the  Univerfity  received 
4  any  Comfort ;  but  that  Harold ,  call  d 
c  Lightfoot  ,  immediately  fucceeding  to 
c  the  Crown,  and  being  much  incens’d 
€  againft  the  Place,  on  the  Account  of 
c  fome  of  his  Friends  flain  here  in  a  Tu- 
c  mult,  profecuted  his  Revenge  in  fo  bar- 
c  barous  a  Manner,  that  the  Scholars  were 
c  miferably  banifhed  and  driven  from  their 
4  Studies  ;  and  the  Univerfity  it  felf  be- 
(  ing  made  a  fad  Spectacle ,  lay  almoft 
c  expiring,  till  the  Time  of  the  Conqueft, 
4  But  to  give  a  further  Character  of  Ga~ 
c  nute^  that  great  Patron  of  Religion  and 
4  Learning  in  the  Time  of  his  Life ;  who 
c  by  his  good  Difpofition  to  each  of  thefe 
4  Perfections,  did  well  acquire  to  himfelf 
c  the  Name  of  a  Mecends  from  all  the  Dc- 
£  votees  to  Literature  ;  and  hereon  it  came 

*  to  pafs,  that  he  ereCted  publick  Schools 

*  in  many  Towns  and  Cities  of  the  Realm, 
c  and  endowed  them  with  Stipends  ifm- 
1  ing  out  of  the  Royal  Exchequer,  which 
4  he  commanded  to  be  open’d  for  the 

*  Sons  of  the  Nobility,  as  well  as  of 

H  £  e  the 
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the  Commonalty  ;  there  to  be  main¬ 
tain’d  and  educated  in  a  more  profound 
Part  of  Learning  :  Befides,  this  King 
was  fo  great  a  Friend  to  our  Univerfity, 
that  living  here,  he  called  together  the 
Eftates  of  the  Pvealm,  aflembled  here 
for  the  Confirmation  of  King  Edgars , 
others  fay,  the  Laws  of  King  Edward 
the  Firft,  which  at  the  King’s  Com¬ 
mand,  the  Scholars  tranflated  out  of  the 
Saxo?iy  into  the  Latin  Tongue. 

‘The  next  Perfon  to  be  celebrated 
with  us,  for  his  favourable  Inclinations 
to  Learning,  is  Edward  the  Confeflbr, 
a  Man  of  great  Juftice  and  Piety,*  who 
by  an  Edicft,  declared  and  eftablifoed, 
that  all  the  Scholars  Goods,  howfoever 
embezzled  and  perverted,  fhould  be  fully 
returned  to  their  ancient  Owners ;  and 
by  this  Kings  Law's,  the Univerfity  was 
entirely  reftored  to  all  its  anciept  Sti¬ 
pends,  formerly  granted  by  King  Alfred , 
and  lately  loft  by  the  Rapine  of  Harold ; 
thefe  were  the  firft  Symptoms  of  Life  in 
this  Univerfity,  after  a  Languor  of  ma¬ 
ny  Years,  under  a  Complication  of  Ig¬ 
norance  and  Barbarifm. 

£  I  should  now  proceed  to  the 
Reign  of  the  Conqueror;  but  that  I 
muft  ftep  back  a  little,  and  confider  this, 

‘  as 
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4  as  an  Univerfity,  or  Place  of  general 
4  Study  before  King  Alfred's  Time,  which 
4  no  one  will  doubt  of,  who  fhall  reflect 
on  the  Difference  betwixt  this  King, 
4  and  the  ancient  Scholars  of  the  Place,  as 
c  may  be  feen  in  Afferius  Menevenjisy  who 
4  fays,  That  a  {harp  and  difmal  Conteft 
4  arofe  between  Grimbald ,  and  the  Learn- 
4  ed  Men,  brought  hither  by  him,  and 
4  the  old  Scholars  found  here  at  his  co- 
4  ming  ;  who  abfolutely  refus’d  to  fubmit 
4  to  the  Statutes,  Inffitutions,  and  Forms  of 
4  Reading  prefcrib’d  by  him  ;  which  Dif- 
4  ference  for  Three  Years  did  not  proceed 
4  to  any  great  Height ;  but  this  private 
4  Enmity  between  them,  afterwards  broke 
4  out  with  the  utmoft  Violence  imagi- 
4  nable,  appearing  more  clear  than  the 
4  Light  it  felf.  To  appeafe  thefe  Feuds, 

4  King  Alfred  being  certified  thereof  by 
4  Grimbald s  Complaint,  immediately 
4  came  to  Oxford ,  with  a  Defign  to  ad-, 
4  juft  the  Matter,  and  patiently  fubmit- 
4  mitted  himfelf  to  much  Pains,  in  hear- 
4  ing  the  Complaint  and  Caufe  of  both 
4  Parties;  the  Controverfy  depended  on 
4  this,  viz.  the  old  Scholars  maintain- 
4  ing,  that  Learning  flourifhed  here  be- 
4  fore  Grimbald  came,  tho5  the  Students 
4  were  lefs  in  Number  than  formerly, 

H  3  through 
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*  through  the  Expulfion  of  many  of  them 

*  by  Pagan  Tyranny  ;  further  declaring 
c  and  proving  from  the  undoubted  Tefti- 

*  mony  of  their  Annals,  that  good  Or- 
c  ders  and  Conftitutions  had  been  already 
c  made  for  the  Government  of  the  Place, 
c  by  Men  of  great  Learning  and  Piety, 

*  as  Gild  as  ^  Melkin ,  Nennius ,  Kentigern 
c  and  others ;  who  had  there  profecuted 

*  their  Studies  to  a  good  old  Age,  and 
f  had  the  quiet  Adminiftration  of  Affairs 

*  here:  And  about  this  Time,  St.  Ger- 

*  ?nain  coming  to  Oxford  in  his  Paffage 
c  through  Britain ,  in  a  wonderful  Manner 
c  approved  the  aforefaid  Orders  and  In- 
c  ftitutions.  The  King  with  great  Huma- 
c  nity  and  Attention  heard  out  both  Sides, 

*  exhorting  them  often  to  preferve  Peace 
6  and  Amity  with  each  other,  and  hereon 
4  left  them  in  Hopes,  that  they  would  mu- 

*  tually  follow  his  Advice,  and  obey  his  la- 
6  ftrudions  :  But  Grimbald  refenting  their 

*  Proceedings,  immediately  retired  to  the 
?  Monaftery  at  Winchefter ,  lately  found- 

*  ed  by  Alfred ;  and  foon  after  procur’d 
f  his  Tomb  to  be  removed  thither  to  him, 
£  in  which  he  defign’d  his  Bones  fliould  be 
c  put  after  his  Death,  and  placed  in  a 
c  Vault  under  the  Chancel  of  St.  Peters 
f  Church  in  the  Eaft  at  Oxford  which 

f;  V  *  V  i  V  C  *  !  f  ff 
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£  Grbnbahl^ built  with  Stone,  hewn  and 
u  carved  with  great  Art  and  Beauty. 

4  A  s  this  Grimbatd  was  an  eloquent 
Man ,  and  a  mod  excellent  Interpreter 
j  *  of  the  Scriptures  ,  fo  was  St.  Noel,  an 
1  eminent  ProfeiTor  of  Theology  at  Oxford \ 
i  c  being  both  Regents  and  Readers  in  Di- 
c  vinity  here.  Grammar  and  Rhetorick 
c  were  taught  here  by  JjJ'er  the  Monk,  a 
; £  Man  of  extraordinary  Parts.  Logick, 
c  Mufick  and  Arithmetick ,  were  alfo 
I  £  taught  by  John  the  Monk  of  St.  Davids  ; 
c  and  Geometry  and  Adronomy,  by  John 
\c  (a  Monk  and  Collegue  of  Grimb  aid's  ) 
c  a  Perfon  of  great  Knowlege  in  thofe  Sci* 
£  ences.  And  their  Lectures  were  often 
c  honoured  with  King  Alfred's  Prefence, 
j  £  whofe  Memory  for  Learning,  will  be 
4  ever  facred  to  future  Generations ;  as 
c  fome  affirm  Memprick ,  to  have  founded 
c  this  City,  and  open’d  an  Univerfity 
c  here,  as  already  remembred;  fo  others 
€  will  have  it,  that  Vortigern ,  King  of 
c  the  Britons ,  was  the  Reftorer  of  Learn- 
c  ing  herein  :  But  not  relying  on  the  Cre- 
€  dit  of  fuch  Hiftorians,  I  haden  to  fpeak 
c  of  this  Univerfity,  in  the  Reign  of  the 
c  aforefaid  William  the  Conqueror;  wherein 
*  we  are  informed,  that  this  King  having 
J  heard  what  was  done  in  the  North, 

H  4  4  fwore? 
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*  (were,  That  he  would  quite  exterminate 
£  the  Northumbrians  ;  and  to  that  End,  re-. 
c  folving  to  march  againft  thoie  Rebels, 
c  who  were  joined  by  the  Da?ies  at  York , 
c  he  w  as  forced  to  go  a  little  out  of  his 
c  Way 5  for  that  the  City  of  Oxford  had 
c  at  that  Time  rebelled  againft  him;  but 
c  as  boon  as  he  befiegcd  it,  he  took  it ;  for 
4  Part  of  the  North-C ide  Wall  falling  down 
4  (  as  feme  fay  )  of  its  own  Accord,  gave 
4  an  eafy  Entrance  to  all  his  Troops :  But 
c  Henry  Knighton ,  Hollingfbead ,  Speed  and 
4  others,  Will  have  this  to  be  Exon ,  and 
6  all  Perfons  writing  thus,  were  impofed 
6  on  by  faulty  Copies. 

6  H  owever,  the  City  wTas  now 
4  fo  much  impoveriflied  ,  that  whereas 
c  ( according  to  the  general  Survey ) 
4  there  were  reckoned  within  and  with- 
4  out  the  Walls,  yjo  Houfes,  befides  24 
4  Manfions  on  the  Walls;  500  of  them 
w  ere  not  able  to  pay  the  Geld  ,  tho' 
4  this  City  heretofore  paid  for  Toll  and 
4  Gable,  and  other  Duties  to  the  King, 
4  20  /.  per  Annum ,  and  6  Sextaries  of 
4  Honey;  and  to  Earl  A l gar  10  L  which 
4  had  afterwards  the  Denomination  of  the 
4  Fee  Farm  Rent;  withheld  from  King 
4  Edward  the  Firft,  for  certain  Reafons 
4  hereafter  mentioned,  ( if  any  true ) 

4  where- 
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£  whereupon  he  configned  to  his  Ex- 
4  chequer  the  Cierkfhip  of  the  Market, 
4  and  demifed  the  fame,  as  the  Reader 
4  will  find  in  the  third  Part,  under  the 
c  Title  of  the  Market. 

4  K  1  n  G  William ,  jealous  of  the  Fealty 
c  of  this  Place,  and  the  adjacent  Parts, 
4  caus'd  Robert  Doily ,  a  Norman ,  who  had 
4  receiv’d  a  large  Portion  of  Land  from 
4  him  in  this  County,  as  a  Reward  of  his 
4  Services,  to  build  a  Caftle  on  the  Wejl 
4  Side  of  the  City,  fortified  with  large 
4  Trenches  and  Ramparts,  in  order  ro  re- 
4  prefs  the  Infolence  of  the  Inhabitants, 
4  and  the  neighbouring  Villages  ;  and  in 
4  this  Caftle  he  eredted  a  Parifli-Church, 
4  dedicated  to  St.  George ,  to  which  the 
4  Parifhioners  not  having  Accefs,  when 
4  Maud  the  Emprels  was  befieged  herein 
4  by  King  Stephen ,  the  Chapel  of  St. 
4  Thomas  hard  by,  and  Wejl  ward  from 
4  the  Caftle,  was  built  for  that  Purpofe  : 
4  But  fome  will  not  allow  this  to  have 
4  been  built  as  a  Parilh-Church ,  becaufe 
4  the  Ofney  Regifter  exprefly  fays.  That 
4  the  Founders  there  inftituted  fecular 

4  Canons  of  the  Auftin  Order  ,  Roger  de 

5  Ivers  being  mentioned  as  a  Co-founder, 
4  who  with  the  aforefaid  Robert ,  endowed 
1  this  Houfe  of  Canons  with  certain  Re- 

4  venues. 
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c  venues ,  ifluing  out  of  their  Baronies, 
c  and  with  other  Lands  and  Pofleffions ; 
f  as  you  may  learn  from  the  Deed  of  Ro- 
c  ben  de  Oily . 

c  T  h  a  x  there  were  Scholars  here  in 
c  Oxford  at  this  Time,  tho’  Londinenfis 
c  ftrenuoufly  denies  the  fame,  very  plainly 
£  appears,  from  the  ancient  Statutes  of 
c  this  Chapel  or  College  of  St.  George 
€  aforefaid  ;  frequent  mention  being  made 
c  of  the  Fellows  and  Tutors,  and  alfo  of 
€  the  Commoners,  and  others  therein  re- 
c  Tiding ;  in  which  Statute  there  is  this 
c  Provifion  made ,  That  all  the  Clerks , 

*  i.  e.  the  Scholars  fbould  eat  and  drink 
c  in  the  Prefence  of  fame  one  of  the  Ca - 
c  710ns.  Which  Canons  were  afterwards 
c  in  King  Stephens  Reign,  tranflated 
c  from  hence  to  Ofney  Abbey,  and  the 

*  Houfe  it  felf  after  became  an  Holtel  or 
€  Inn,  for  Secular  Students,  fubjedt  to 
4  the  Jurifdidtion  of  the  Chancellor  of 
6  the  Univetfity. 

c  ROBERT  U  Oily  is  fuppofed  to  have 
%  beautified  and  repaired  the  Walls  of  this 
i  City,  at  this  Time  fenfibly  decayed  ; 
f  and  from  hence  it  is  fufficiently  (hewn, 

*  that  the  fame  was  walled  in  long  before 
c  the  Conqueft,  or  (  at  leaft  )  for  feme 
t  Time, 

l  But 
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‘But  from  the  Caftle  and  City  it 
c  felt,  I  return  to  King  Alfreds  Scholars, 
c  at  firft  defpoiled  of  their  Exhibitions 
4  fettled  on  them  by  Alfred ,  and  injuri- 
c  oufly  treated  by  the  Conqueror  ;  for 
c  endeavouring  with  all  his  Might  to  ex- 
4  tirpate  and  deftroy  the  Englifb  Tongue, 
c  and  unwilling  to  have  Chrillianity  any 
4  longer  preached  in  the  vulgar  Language, 
c  which  the  Clergy  and  Scholars  here,  as 
4  earneftly  contended  to  preferve  ;  he  rc- 
c  traded  and  withdrew  the  Penfions  and 
4  Stipends  granted  to  them  by  Alfred ,  and 
4  ifluing  from  the  Royal  Exchequer ; 
c  which  forced  the  Scholars  of  this  Col- 
4  lege  or  Hall,  to  live  only  on  the  Benevo- 
4  lence  and  Devotion  of  thofe  Perfons, 
f  as  were  then  Sticklers  for  the  Englfh 
c  Tongue;  which  they  did,  till  fuch  Time 
4  as  this  College  or  Hall  was  afterwards 
endowed  ;  yet  notwithftanding  this  Ad 

*  of  Refentment,  he  ratified  the  Laws  of 

*  Edward  the  Confefibr,  made  fa  much 
f  in  Favour  of  this  Univerfity. 

‘The  Jews  at  this  Time,  very  much 
4  frequenting  Oxford ,  amafs’d  together 
4  great  Riches,  and  in  the  chief  Parts  of 
4  the  City  foon  purchafed  as  many  Horn 
f  fes  in  St.  Martins ,  St.  Edwards  ,  and 
f  St.  Aldales  Pariflies,  as  gave  them  die 

4  Names 
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c  Names  of  the  old  and  new  Jewry ;  and 
4  in  one  of  thefe  they  built  a  School  or 
c  Synagogue ,  wherein  certain  Learned 
€  Mafters  of  that  Nation  taught  the  He- 
&  brew  Tongue,  and  explained  the  Dog- 
4  mas  of  the  Rabbies,  to  the  Advantage 
4  of  the  Students  in  the  Univerfity  ;  and 
c  herein  they  were  alfo  to  perform  their 
c  Sacrifices,  and  other  divine  Celebrati- 
4  ons  according  to  their  own  Mode  of 
4  Worfhip ;  this  we  often  call’d,  the  Jew- 
4  ijh  School  at  Oxford;  but  their  burying 
s  Place  is  without  the  Eaft  Gate,  where 
4  now  the  Phyflck  Garden  is  fituated ;  a 
c  manifeft  Indication  whereof  appear’d, 
when  the  Foundation  of  the  Garden 
4  Walls  were  laid  ;  as  it  alfo  did  when  the 
4  Rampire  was  built  between  the  Eaftern 
c  Bridge  and  the  North  Side  of  the  Wall, 
4  when  many  Bones  of  each  Sex,  and  of 
&  all  and  divers  Ages,  were  found  by  dig- 
4  ing  here;  befides,  contiguous  to  the  Jew - 
€  ryy  and  behind  the  Blue  Boar  Inn  in  the 
c  Inner  Court,  or  near  thereunto,  they 
tS  had  a  Houle,  called  the  Converts ,  where 
c  fuch  as  had  been  induced  by  the  Induftry 
4  of  the  Dominicans ,  their  Neighbours, 

4  to  embrace  Chrifiianity,  were  wont  to 
4  be  lodged  and  fupplied  with  all  manner 
*  of  Neceflaries.  Thefe  Perfons  were  ba- 

4  niflied 
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nifhed  the  Univerfity,  at  the  fame  Time 
as  the  reft  of  their  Nation  were  driven 
out  of  England ,  on  the  Account  of 
their  feveral  Crimes  committed  f^ere, 
and  in  other  Parts  of  the  Realm.  I  (hall 
now  relate  the  chief  of  them  done  at 
Oxford ,  viz.  Firft,  There  now  arifing 
very  grievous  Difputes  ,  between  the 
Scholars  of  this  Place  and  the  Jewsy 
whether  in  refped:  of  their  exceftive 
Ufury  or  not,  is  not  well  known,  on 
Candlemas  Day  there  happened  a  Rob¬ 
bery  to  be  committed  on  them  in  the 
Jewry ,  by  plundering  of  their  Houles, 
and  taking  from  them  great  Sums  of 
Money  ,•  for  which  45°  Scholars  were 
committed  to  Prifon;  but  yet  at  the 
Inftance  of  Robert  Grafted^  then  Bifliop 
of  Lincoln ,  they  were  all  fet  at  Liberty 
by  Royal  Command,  for  that  no  one 
appeared  againft  them,  to  charge  them 
with  Breach  of  Peace,  or  any  other 
Crime  ;  yet  fome  fay,  The  Occafioii 
of  this  Robbery,  was  the  high  Intereft 
of  Money  with  which  they  opprefted 
both  the  Scholars  and  Citizens.  Second¬ 
ly,  That  in  a  folemn  Procefllon  to  the 
Relicks  of  St.  Fridefwide ,  wherein  the 
Chancellor  and  Scholars  were  attended, 
with  all  the  Parochial  Priefts  and  Com- 

‘  monalty 
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monalty  of  the  Town,  the  Jews  treated 
c  the  holy  Crofs,  carried  before  this  So¬ 
lemnity*  with  many  Indignities;  in  par¬ 
ticular*  a  certain  Jew  of  the  mo  ft  pro- 

*  jccfted  Impudence ,  moved  thereunto 
4  by  the  Perfuafion  of  fome  of  his  Nation, 
4  fnatched  the  Crofs  out  of  the  Hands  of 
6  the  Bearer,  and  in  Contempt  of  our  Sa- 
4  viour,  throwing  it  on  the  Ground, 
4  trampled  on  it.  To  punifli  this  impious 
4  Affront,  as  foon  as  it  was  made  knowrf 
4  to  the  King  by  his  Son  Edward,  therf 
4  at  Oxford ,  a  Writ  was  forthwith  fent 
4  to  the  Sheriff,  commanding  him  to  ar- 
4  reft  and  imprifon  all  the  Jews  here,  and 
4  likewife  to  feize  all  their  perfonal  and 
4  real  Eftates,  and  keep  them  for  the 
4  Kings  Ufe,  till  they  found  Sureties  fot 
4  themfelves  to  undergo  the  Pains  inflict¬ 
ed  on  them  ;  and  their  Punifhment  w  as, 
firft,  to  eredt  a  marble  Crofs  of  an  au- 

*  guft  Size,  and  perfect  Workmanfhip  ; 
4  to  be  fet  up  on  one  Side  of  St.  Maryb 
4  Church ,  with  our  Saviour  thereon , 
4  which  they  after  there  exhibited 
4  gilt  all  over.  Thirdly,  They  w^ere  to 

*  prefent  a  portable  Crofs  of  Silver  gilt, 
4  with  a  Staff  fitted  to  it  (  fuch  as  our 
4  Archbifhops  were  w  ont  to  wear  before 
4  them  )  to  the  ProcftorSj  to  be  carried  be- 

4  fore 
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4  fore  the  Matters  and  Scholars  at  every 
4  folemn  Proceffion.  Their  thoughts  were 
4  conftantly  employed  in  finding  Ways  to 
4  efcape  fuch  an  Expence,  to  be  finifhed 
4  before  St.  Edward's  Day  (  the  Day  be- 
4  fore  the  Epiphany )  and  tho’  they  had 
4  conveyed  over  all  their  moveable  Goods 
4  to  certain  Friends,  before  they  were  im~ 
4  prifon’d,  yet  this  did  not  avail,  for  the 
4  King  ordered  the  Mayor  of  the  City, 
4  together  with  the  Bankers,  in  whofe 
4  Hands  their  Money  lay,  to  confign  them 
4  to  the  Sheriff  in  Execution  of  the 
4  Royal  Mandate  ;  and  after  the  Money 
4  was  collected  and  brought  to  the  King* 
4  becaufe  a  Crofs  could  not  be  eredted  in 
4  the  Place  where  the  Impiety  was  com- 
4  mitted,  without  Damage  to  fome  of 
4  the  neighbouring  Inhabitants  ;  the  King 
4  would  have  it  built  oppofite  to  the  Jew* 
€  ijh  Synagogue  ;  but  even  this  Place  feem- 
£  ing  inconvenient  to  the  King  and  Coun- 
c  cil,  he  ordered  it  to  be  placed  near  Mer-* 
g  ton  College,  juft  by  St.  John  Baptijl's 
4  Church.  Fourthly,  That  the  Jews  at  Ox* 

4  ford  counterfeited  the  Abbot  and  Con- 
4  vent  of  Ofneys  Seal,  when  Roger  of 
c  Coventry  was  in  that  Office ;  and  this 
4  they  did  to  the  great  Damage  of  the 
*  Abbey.  Fifthly,  They  refufed  to  yield 

%  4any 
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4  any  Obedience  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
c  Univerfity,  and  to  acknowledge  his  Ju- 
£  rifdidion  over  them ;  and  as  little  Re- 
c  gard  did  they  Ihew  to  the  Sheriff’s  Pow- 
£  er  and  Authority.  Sixthly,  They  en- 
c  ticed  the  younger  Students  of  the  Uni- 
c  verfity,  and  the  Townfmens  Children, 
c  to  follow  their  Religion,  and  forced 
1  them  to  undergo  their  Symbol  of  Cir~ 
4  cumcifion ;  and  thefe  are  fome  of  their 
€  Crimes  committed  here  ;  others  of  an 
4  inferior  Degree  I  pals  by  iri  Silence. 


LET- 
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LETTER  VI 

W  O  O  D  s  T  O  C  K-o 

r*  u 

O  I  Kj 

Send  you  this  Letter  but  at 
a  ^ew  ^es  Diftanee  from  my 
|q  former,  becaufe  1  would  haftert 

to  give  you  a  Defcription  of 
that  Celebrated  Monument 

^  _  ,  k‘ 

eredted  by  the  Kingdom  of  England ,  to 
commemorate  the  Battel  of  Blenheim ,  cal¬ 
led  Blenheim- Houfe  ;  and  to  eternize  the 
Memory  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlbo - 
rough,  it  s  to  belong  to  one  of  his  Defcen- 
dants  for  ever,  who  are  to  have  the  Title 
and  Arms  of  Marlborough ,  and,  by  way  of 
Homage,  prefcnt  a  Standard  to  the  Save- 
reign  every  Year,  on  the  Day  the  Battel 
was  fought. 

The  Palace  of  Blenheim  Hands  in  a 
large  Park,  formerly  famous  for  the  Kings 
of  England  keeping  their  MiftreHes  there  $ 
and  a  molt  delicious  Spot  of  Ground  it  is. 

I  You 
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You  afcend  to  the  Houfe  through  a  long 
and  large  Avenue  over  a  Bridge  of  one 
Arc!i?  like  the  Ryaho  at  Venice  ;  which 
Bridge,  that  alone  coll  above  20000 
Pounds,  was  defigned  by  the  Architect 
not  only  as  an  Addition  to  the  Grandeur 
of  the  Place,  but  by  the  means  of  fome 
little  Rivulets,  which  at  a  fmall  Expence 
will  be  brought  together,  to  make  Bathing 
Places  and  Canals:  But  as  thefe  Defigns 
are  not  yet  brought  to  Perfection,  I  can 
only  give  you  an  Idea  of  them. 

From  this  Bridge,  you  come  into  an 
Area  or  open  Court ;  the  Stables  with  all 
the  Offices  relating  thereto,  on  the  Right; 
and  the  Kitchen,  Brew  houfe,  Bakehoufe, 
Waffihoufe,  and  all  other  Offices  relating 
to  them,  on  the  Left :  Each  hath  a  fpaci- 
Ous  Court  piazza’d,  for  the  Convenience 
of  Servants  palling  from  one  Office  to 
another.  You  enter  thefe  Courts  by  a 
great  Gate,  each  under  a  handfome  Tower  ; 
and  on  each  Side  the  Gates,  is  the  Figure 
of  a  Lion  fqueezing  a  Cock. 

'T  n  e  s  e  Offices  are  joined  to  the  Body 
of  the  Houfe  on  each  Side  by  an  open 
Gallery  fupported  by  Pillars,  and  the  Front 
of  the  Houfe  on  this  Side,  with  thefe  Of¬ 
fices,  make  a  Semicircle;  the  whole  ex¬ 
tremely  adorned  with  Pillars,  Pilafters  and 

Collars* 
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Collars.  Over  the  Portico,  on  this  Side, 
is  the  Figure  of  Pallas ,  and  behind  her 
two  chained  Slaves  bigger  than  the  Life  ; 
and  over  the  open  Galleries  which  join  the 
Offices  to  the  Houfe,  are  Nine  fine  Sta¬ 
tues  on  each  Side. 

The  Front  towards  the  Garden  is  very 
large  and  noble.  The  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough's  Statue  on  Horfeback  is  to  be  over 
the  Gate  in  the  Middle,  and  at  each  End  is 
a  fine  Cupola. 

You  enter  the  Houfe  by  a  great  com¬ 
mon  Hall,  which  is  to  be  all  painted,  and 
a  fpacious  Salon  behind  it,  with  a  Galle¬ 
ry  above  for  Mufick,  which  is  open  to 
both.  The  great  Gate  or  Portico  from 
the  Court  comes  into  the  Hall,  and  that  of 
the  Garden  to  the  Salon. 

O  n  the  Right  from  the  Hall,  you  pafs 
through  feveral  Arches  fupported  by  Pil¬ 
lars,  to  a  large  and  long  Gallery,  which 
runs  down  all  that  Side  of  the  Houfe  to 
the  Chapel,  joining  to  the  Stables,  and 
oppofite  to  the  Kitchens. 

I  n  this  Gallery  the  Duke  defigns  to 
hang  up  thofe  fine  Pictures  fent  him  from 
Italy,  and  thofe  he  brought  from  Germany 
and  Flanders  ;  the  Pictures  on  one  Side  of 
the  Gallery,  and  Looking-glafs  the  other. 
From  that  End  of  this  Gallery  which  fronts 

I  x  the 
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the  Garden,  run  Nine  noble  Rooms  of 
State ,  the  Door-Cafes  all  of  different 
Marble,  and  the  Furniture  rich  ;  and  from 
them  the  Duke  and  Dutchefs  s  Apartment 
runs  down  to  the  open  Gallery  joining  to' 
the  Kitchens,  and  oppofite  to  the  Stables. 

I  n  the  Dining-Room  of  this  Apartment, 
there  is  a  Bow-Window  with  Statues  over 
it,  from  whence  yon  have  fevefal  agreeable 
Frofpedfs  ;  and  in  the  long  Gallery  oppo 
It te  to  each  other,  both  of  them  fo  con¬ 
trived,  that  when  the  Doors  of  the  Nine 
Rooms  are  fet  open,  you  fee  from  one  tor 
another,  and  through  both  into  the  Gar¬ 
den  very  agreeably. 

There  is  no  great  Stair  cafe,  but  in 
each  Wing  there  is  a  Mathematical  Stone 
Stair,  broad  enough  for  Four  People  a- 
breaft,  to  mount  to  the  Apartments  above. 

The  Green  Houfes,  which  are  to  front 
the  Garden  from  the  Offices  on  each  Side, 
and  were  not  quite  ftnifhed  when  I  was 
there,  will  make  beautiful  Wings. 

I  x  were  in  vain  for  me  to  give  you  & 
Defcription  of  the  Garden  ;  but  to  give 
you  an  Idea  of  it ,  it  contains  about  Se¬ 
venty  three  Acres  of  Ground.  There  is 
one  great  Gravel  Walk  fronting  the  Houfe 
on  the  Garden  Side,  by  which  a  Coach 
may  come  up  from  the  Park  through  the 
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Q  arden.  About  the  Middle  of  tills  Walk, 
on  each  Side,  are  to  be  lame  Bafms  of 
Water,  with  Water-Works  ;  and  the  fine 
Statues  which  .the  Duke  brought  from  a- 
broad,  are  to  be  fet  up  at  proper  Diltances, 
particularly  that  of  the  French  King  brought 
from  Tournay  :  Which  will  be  as  lading  a 
Monument  of  his  Grace’s  Conquefk  in  the 
Low  Countries,  as  the  Houle  is  of  his  Re¬ 
duction  of  Bavaria ,  and  faving  the  Em¬ 
pire. 

You  have  in  thcfe  Gardens  Nine  or 
Ten  different  Rrofpects  through  Avenues 
in  the  Park,  which  generally  terminate 
in  fome  Steeple  at  feme  Miles  Diftance ; 
and  from  the  Cupola  on  the  Top  of  the 
Houfe,  you  have  a  View  of  a  delicious 
■Country  for  Twenty  Miles  round. 

The  Town  of  TVoodftock ,  joining  to 
the  Park,  is  not  above  half  a  Mile  diitant 
from  the  Palace.  It’s  a  little  neat  Coun¬ 
try  Corporation,  with  very  good  Inns. 
From  June  to  Holy-Rood  Day,  you  have 
Venifon  here  in  the  greatefl  Perfection, 
and  cheap :  They  reckon  never  lefs  than 
f  ooo  Head  of  Deer  in  the  Park  at  a  time. 
The  Town  is  well  paved,  and  fends  Mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament. 

N  o  w  I  have  deferibed  this  noble  Pa¬ 
lace  to  you,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  draw  Pa- 

I  ^  ’  rallels. 
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rallels.  That  of  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe? 
when  finiflied,  hath  lomething  more  aiT 
guft  in  it.  The  Pallaz&o  Petti  at  Florence 
may  be  as  regular  in  the  Symetry  of  the 
Houfe,  but  the  Offices  not  near  fo  well 
difpofed,  the  Gardens  much  larger,  and 
the  whole  of  a  more  magnificent  Gufto0 
My  next  fliall  be  from  the  Bath ,  whithef 
the  Sejtfon  now  calls  me  ;  and  am, 

S  I  R, 
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smas  rom  Blenheim ,  over  a  fine 

Carpet  Down,  in  two  Hours 


^  5^  you  come  to  Helthrop ,  the  fine 
Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sbrezvf - 
bury^  built  after  a  Model  his 
Grace  brought  from  Rome  :  But  coming 
from  fo  great  a  thing  as  Blenheim ,  dimi~ 
nifhes  its  Luftre.  Nothing  can  be  imagi¬ 
ned  better  fituated  than  this  Palace  is,  being 
in  the  Middle  of  a  Park  on  an  Eminence; 
and’ from  the  Apartments,  the  Profped:  is 
larger  on  all  Sides  than  that  of  Blenheim « 
The  Avenue  that  fronts  the  Houfe,  when 
finifhed,  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  fineft 
in  England ;  for  its  large  enough  for  Six 
Coaches  a-breaft  to  come  up  to  the  Houfe  ; 
and  there  are  little  Copfes  of  Wood,  and 
Eight  or  Nine  particular  Inclofures  of 
young  Wood  on  each  Side  the  Avenue., 

"  •  I  4  front 
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from  its  Entrance  up  to  the  Houfe,  which 
adds  to  its  Beauty. 

!  The  Body  of  the  Houfe  is  much  like 
that  of  Marlborough  Houfe  in  St.  James  $ 
Park;  only  this  is  built  of  Free-Stone, 
adorned  with  Pillars  and  Columns  of  the 
Corinthian  Order,  Which  the  other  is  not. 

Y  o  u  enter  the  Houfe  by  a  (lately  Por¬ 
tico  into  a  great  Half  from  whence  are 
noble  Apartments  to  the  Right  and  Left ; 
and  the  Room  that  fronts  the  Garden  , 
was  defigned  for  a  Gallery  of  Piblures: 
Between  the  Hall  and  that  Gallery,  is  a  little 
Stone  Dining  Room,  with  no  Windows  but 
from  the  Roof,  fuch  as  the  Dutch  in  their 
'  Country-Houfes  call  the  Sallotj  which  in 
Summer  is  very  cool  ;  and  the  Two  great 
Gates  being  open,  you  have  a  full  Profped: 
of  both  Sides  of  the  Houfe  to  the  Avenue 
and  Garden. 

The  great  Stair- cafe  and  Apartments 
above,  were  not  quite  finifhed  when  I  was 
there,  neither  were  the  Gardens ;  but  by 
the  Difpofition,  every  thing  will  anfwer 
the  Genius  of  its  great  Mafter,  one  of  the 
politeft  Noblemen  of  the  Age  he  lived  in, 
who  had  gone  through  all  the  great  Em¬ 
ployments  in  King  William  and  Queen 
Annes  Reign;  at  which  Princefss  Death, 
lie  was  at  the  fame  time  Lord  High-Trea- 

J  "  furer. 
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Purer,  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  lie  died  feme  time 
alter  King  Georges  Accefliori  to  the 
Throne  ;  and  although  he  died  a  firm  Pro- 
tedanr,  left  this  and  his  other  Acquifitions, 
to  go  with  the  Paternal  Edate  to  his  next 
He  ;r,  a  Roman  Catholick,  for  the  Honour 
of  the  Family. 

T  h  e  Offices  of  each  Side  the  Front 
of  the  Houfe,  are  I  think  the  fined  I  ever 
law,  though  not  near  16  large  as  thofe 

at  Blenheim. 

Fro  m  Helthrop ,  I  rid  Twelve  Miles 
along  a  fine  Down,  having  the  Pleafure  of 
viewing  a  delicious  Country,  and  Parts 
of  Glance flerfbire,  Oxfordshire ,  Warwick¬ 
shire  and  SonthAVales ,  at  a  Di dance  ;  at 
Bnrtuploilh  where  we  defcend  from  thele 
Downs,  the  City  of  Gloncefter  makes  a 
noble  Figure  at  Six  Miles  Didance  ;  and 
one  hath  an  extenfive  View  of  the  Vale 
of  EJham  above  Worcefler. 

GLOUCESTER  is  a  very  anci¬ 
ent  City,  and  is  governed  jud  as  London 
is,  by  a  Mayor,  12  Aldermen,  24 
Common  Council  Men,  a  Recorder,  and 
a  High-Steward,  and  they  have  the  fame 
Enfigns  of  Dignity  ;  it  liesupon  the  River 
Severn ,  over  which  it  hath  a  ftately  Bridge, 
and  its  Caftle,  as  all  the  old  Cadies  in 
*  ‘  '  England 
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England  are,  is  turned  into  the  County 
Goal.  It  was  fambus  of  old  for  religious 
Houfes,  which  occafioned  that  old  faying, 
(as  fure  as  God  is  in  Gloucefter ; )  but 
of  its  Twelve  Churches,  there  remains 
now  but  Six. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  noble  Pile  of 
Building,  inferior  to  few  in  England ;  the 
Cloyfters  are  very  magnificent,  the  Tow¬ 
er  or  Steeple  very  commanding,  in  which 
there  is  one  Bell  that  weighs  6000  Pounds 
Weight. 

The  whifpering  Place  in  this  Church 
is  very  particular,  where  whifpering  never 
fo  low  with  your  Mouth  to  the  Wall,  one 
hears  diftincftly  at  Forty  Yards  Diftance. 

Amongst  the  old  Monuments  in 
this  Church,  is  the  wooden  Figure  of 
William  the  Conquerors  eldeft  Son,  whofe 
Eyes  were  pluckt  out  at  Carlijle;  it  is  as  big 
as  the  Life,  yet  the  Wood  is  fo  light  that 
you  may  lift  it  with  your  Finger.  There  is 
allb  an  Alabafter  Monument  of  the  depo¬ 
sed  Edward  the  Second.  The  Streets  arc 
pretty  regular,  and  they  fell  Cyder  here 
in  Mugs,  as  they  do  Beer  nearer  London , 
and  at  as  (ball  a  Prices  My  Lord  Scuda¬ 
more  hath  a  pleafant  Seat  about  a  Mile  out 
of  Town,  from  whence  you  have  a  fine 
Profpedt  of  the  City,  the  Severn,  and  the 
adjacent  Countries,  I  x  ’  $ 
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It’s  worth  a  Travellers  while  to  go  a 
little  out  of  his  way,  to  fee  the  painted 
Glafs-Windows  in  the  Church  of  Fairford , 
Two  Miles  from  Gloucefler  ;  they  are 
the  beft  preferved  of  any  in  England ,  and 
do  very  far  exceed  any  thing  of  that  Kind 
abroad.  Sir  Anthony  Vandike ,  who  came 
from  London  on  Purpofe,  was  charmed 
with  them,  and  faid,  That  the  Drawing 
was  of  Alber  Duror ,  a  German ,  who  was 
in  England ,  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Se¬ 
venth. 

There  are  z3  large  Windows,  in 
which  are  painted  the  whole  Hiftory  of 
the  Bible^  from  the  Serpent’s  tempting  of 
Eve ,  down  to  the  crucifying  of  our  Savi¬ 
our  ;  in  which  Series  of  Time,  there  is 
not  one  material  Circumftance  omitted. 

I  n  the  Weft  Window,  is  a  bold  Piece 
of  Chrift  s  Sitting  in  Judgment,  attended 
by  all  the  Hoft  of  Heaven  ;  Michael  the 
Arch-Angel  holding  the  Balance,  and  Sl 
Peter  the  Keys,  and  all  the  Dead  riling 
from  their  Graves  ;  not  inferior  in  Defign, 
to  that  of  Michael  Angelo  at  St.  Peters  in 
Rome .  One  ought  alfo  to  look  into  the 
Church  of  Catnbden ,  where  there  are  feve- 
ral  very  noble  and  ancient  Monuments. 

I  could  not  leave  the  City  of  Wor - 
cefier  behind  m e,..I  therefore  rode  Sixteen 
;  .  ‘  •  s  '  '  ''  *  ;  Miles 
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Miles  out  of  my  Road,  through  the  Vale 
of  Efhanij  to  go  and  fee  it. 

WORCESTER  is  a  much  larger 
City  than  Gloucefter ,  and  livelier  ,*  it  hes 
in  a  Bottom  on  the  River  Severn ,  and  is 
hardly  feen  till  you  are  juft  upon  it  ;  there 
are  Twelve  Parifhes,  Nine  of  which  are 
within  the  City,  and  Three  without ;  the 
Town  is  populous,  and  the  Streets  the 
heft  paved  of  any  City  I  ever  faw ;  there 
are  feveral  very  neat  modern  Houfes,  par¬ 
ticularly,  a  very  pretty  Hofpital;  but  the 
Townhoufe  is  the  pooreft  old  Building  I 
ever  faw,  though  very  large ;  and  there 
are  Three  fcurvy  Statues  of  King  Charles 
the  Firft,  Second,  and  Queen  Anne . 

The  Cathedral  is  an  ancient  and  vene¬ 
rable  Pile,  exactly  the  Model  of  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  Bruffels  ,  only  this  feems 
longer* 

There  are  very  many  ancient  Monu¬ 
ments  in  this  Church  ;  King  John  lies  be¬ 
tween  Two  very  pious  Biihops,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Choir,  by  his  laft  Will,  that 
their  Piety  might  fave  him  ;  the  Three 
Monuments  are  (till  very  frefh. 

I  n  another  fine  Monument,  in  a  pret¬ 
ty  little  Chapel,  adorned  with  the  Enfigns 
of  the  Honour  of  England ,  curioufly  cut 
on  Stgne,  lies  Prince  Arthur ,  eldeft  Bro¬ 
ther 
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ther  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  fir  ft  Huh 
band  to  Katherine  of  Auflria ,  whofe  Se¬ 
cond  Marriage  with.  Henry ,  brought  on 
our  Reformation. 

Here  is  aifo  a  fine  Monument  of  that 
Countefs  of  Salisbury ,  to  whofe  Honour, 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  w  as  inftituted  ; 
with  feveral  Angels  ftrewirrg  of  Garters* 
with  Hony  Soil  qui  maly  Penfe  round  her 
Tomb.  The  Enfigns  of  the  Order  cut  in 
Stone  are  full  very  frefli,  as  alfo  the  Em¬ 
blems  of  the  Two  Houles  of  Tork  and 
Lancajier . 

Here  is  alfo  a  very  ancient  Monu¬ 
ment  of  a  Knight  Templar,  of  the  Name 
of  Har court ,  and  a  great  many  Bilhops 
both  ancient  and  modern.  The  Library 
Room  belonging  to  this  Cathedral,  is  a 
handfome  large  Room,  round,  and  fupport- 
ed  by  one  Pillar  in  the  middle,  but  not 
overftockt  with  Books. 

This  City  fubfifts  by  the  W oolen  Ma¬ 
nufacture,  and  is  famous  for  making  the 
bell  Broad  Cloth  in  England ;  it  s  almoft 
incredible,  the  Number  of  Hands  employ¬ 
ed  here,  and  in  the  adjacent  Villages,  in 
carding,  fpinning,  and  weaving. 

I  t  was  at  the  Gates  of  this  City,  that 
the  famous  Battel  was  fought  when  King 
Charles  the  Second  advanced  from  Scot¬ 
land  % 
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land,  fome  Years  before  the  Reftoration  $ 
and  it  was  through  this  City  that  he  rode* 
when  he  faved  himfelf  in  an  Oak  ;  and 
here  it  was,  that  Mr.  Echard  fays,  Oliver 
Cromwel  made  his  Contrad  with  the  Devil. 

Returning  by  Gloucejler ,  I  took 
the  fine  Seat  of  Badmington ,  belonging 
to  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  in  my  Way,  and 
lo  arrived  hither ;  from  whence,  after  a 
little  Repofe  you  fhall  hear  further  from 
me,  who  am, 


SIR , 


Tour  tnoft  Humble ,  &c„ 
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LETTER  VIII. 


Bath, 

S  I  R, 

Bath  lies  very  low  ;  is  but 
^  T  a  fmall  City,  but  very  com* 
JIS*  pad: ;  and  one  can  hardly  ima~ 
gine  it  could  accommodate  near 
the  Company  that  frequents  it,  at  leaf! 
three  Parts  of  the  Yean  I  have  been  told 
of  8000  Families  there  at  a  time,  fome  for 
the  Benefit  of  drinking  its  hot  Waters, 
others  for  Bathing,  and  others  for  Diver* 
fion  and  Pleafure  ;  of  which  I  mull  fay,  it 
affords  more  than  any  publick  Place  of 
that  Kind  in  Europe . 

I  told  you  in  my  former  Letters, 
that  Epfom  and  Tunbridge  does  not  allow 
vifiting,  the  Companies  there  meet  only 
on  the  Walks ;  but  here  Vifits  are  received 
and  returned,  Affemblies  and  Balls  are 
given,  and  Parties  at  Play  in  moll  Houfes 
%  every 
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every  Night,  to  which  one  Mr.  Nafb  hath 
for  many  Years  contributed  very  much^ 
This  Gentleman  is  by  Cuftom*  a  Sort  of 
Pdafi.Gr  of  Ceremonies  of  the  Place  ;  he  is’ 
not  of  any  Birth,  nor  Eftate,  but  by  a 
good  Add  refs  and  A durance  ingratiates 
himfeJf  into  the  good  Graces  of  the  La* 
dies*  and  the  belt  Company  in  the  Place* 
and  is  Director  of  all  their  Parties  of  Plea- 
lure.  He  wears  good  deaths,  is  always 
affluent  of  Money,  plays  very  much,*  and 
whatever  he  may  get  in  private,  yet  in 
pnblick  he  always  feems  to  lofe.  Th6 
Town  have  been  fof  many  Years  fo  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  Service  he  does  them,  that  they 
ring  the  Bells  generally  at  his  Arrival  iri 
Town*  and,  it  s  thought,  pay  him  a  yearly 
Contribution  for  his  Support. 

In  the  Morning  early,  the  Company  of 
both  Sexes  meet  at  the  Pump,  in  a  great 
Hall  inrailed,  to  drink  the  Waters;  and 
faunter  about  till  Prdyer-time,  or  divert 
themfelves  by  looking  on  thofe  that  are. 
bathing  in  the  Bath .  Moft  of  the  Comr 
pany  go  to  Church  in  the  Morning  in 
Ihjhabilee ,  and  then  go  home  to  dreis  for' 
the  Walks  before  Dinner.  The  Walks  are 
behind  the  Church,  fpacious  and  well 
fhaded,  planted  round  with  Shops  filled 
with  every  thing,  that  contributes  to  Plea- 
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fure  ;  and  at  the  End,  a  noble  Room  for 
Gaming  ;  from  whence  there  are  Hanging- 
Stairs  to  a  pretty  Garden,  for  every  body 
that  pays  for  the  Time  they  ft  ay,  to  walk 
in. 

I  have  often  wondred,  that  the  Phy~ 
ficians  of  thefe  Places  prefcribe  Gaming  to 
their  Patients,  in  order  to  keep  their  Minds 
free  from  Bufmefs  and  Thought,  that  their 
Waters  on  an  undifturbed  Mind  may  have 
the  greater  Effed ;  when  indeed  one  crofs 
Throw  at  Play  muft  fcwre  a  Man  s  Blood 
more  than  Ten  Glaftes  of  Water  will 
fweeten,  efpecially  for  fuch  great  Sums  as 
they  throw  for  every  Day  at  Bath. 

The  King  and  Queen  s  Baths ,  which 
have  a  Communication  with  one  another, 
are  the  Baths  where  People  of  common 
Rank  go  into  promifcuoufly  ;  and  indeed 
every  body,  except  the  firft  Quality.  The 
way  of  going  into  them  is  very  comical  ; 
a  Chair  with  a  Couple  of  Chairmen  come 
to  your  Bed-fide,  lie  in  what  Story  you 
will,-  and  there  ftrip  you,  and  give  you 
their  Drefs  without  your  Shift,  and  wrap¬ 
ping  you  up  in  Blankets,  carry  you  to  the 
Bath. 

When  you  enter  the  Bath,  the  Water 
feems  very  warm;  and  the  Heat  much  in- 
creates  as  you  go  into  the  Queen  s  Bath , 

K  where 
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where  the  great  Spring  rifes.  On  a  Co¬ 
lumn  erected  over  the  Spring,  is  an  In- 
feription  of  the  fifft  Finder  out  of  thefe 
Springs,  in  the  following  Words  ;  That 
Bladud,  the  Son  of  Lud,  found  them  300 
Tears  before  Chrijt.  The  Smoak  and  Slime 
of  the  Waters,  the  promifeuous  Multitude 
of  the  People  in  the  Bath,  with  nothing 
but  their  Heads  and  Hands  above  Water, 
with  the  Height  of  the  Walls  that  inviron 
the  Bath ,  gave  me  a  lively  Idea  of  feveral 
Pictures  I  had  feen  of  Angelos  in  Italy? 
of  Purgatory,  with  Heads  and  Hands  up¬ 
lifted  in  the  midft  of  Smoke,  juft  as  they 
are  here.  After  Bathing,  you  are  carry  d 
home  in  your  Chair,  in  the  fame  manner 
you  came. 

T  h  £  Crofs  Bath ,  which  is  ufed  by  the 
People  of  the  firft  Quality,  was  beautified 
and  inclofed  for  the  Conveniency  of  the 
fete  King  James s  Queen,  who  after  the 
Priefts  and  Phyficians  had  been  at  work  tor 
procure  a  Male  Succeflbr  to  the  Throne  of 
Great  Britain ,  the  Sacrament  expofed  in 
all  the  Roman- Gatholick  Countries,  and 
for  that  end,  a  faneftified  Smock  fent  from 
the  Virgin  Mary  at  Loretta ;  the  Queen 
was  ordered  to  go  to  Bath ,  and  prepare 
her  felf ;  and  the  King  to  make  a  Progrefe 
through  the  Weflern  Counties-,  and  join 

her 
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her  there.  On  his  Arrival  at  Bath ,  the 
next  Day  after  his  Conjunction  with  thd 
Queen,  the  Earl  of  Melfort ,  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Scotland ,  ereCted  a  fine 
prophetick  Monument  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Bath,  as  an  everlafting  Monument  of 
that  Conjunction.  I  call  it  prophetick* 
becaufe  Nine  Months  after,  a  Prince  of 
Wales  was  born.  This  Monument  is  ftill 
entire  and  handfome,  only  feme  of  the 
Infcriptions  on  the  Pillar  were  ras'd  in 
King  Williams  Time.  The  Angels  attend¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Ghoft  as  he  defeends,  the 
Euchariftj  the  Pillar*  and  all  the  Orna¬ 
ments  are  of  fine  Marble,  and  mull  have 
coft  that  Earl  a  great  deal  of  Money,  He 
was  Second  Son  to  Drummond  Earl  of 
Perth ,  in  North  Britain  ;  and  was  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  CafUe  of  Edinburgh ,  when 
the  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  York  came  to 
Scotland ,  in  King  Charles  the  lid  s  Tinier 
He  was  a  handfome  Gentleman,  with  a 
good  Addrefs,  and  went  into  all  the  Mea- 
fures  of  that  Court,  and  at  all  their  Balls 
generally  danced  with  the  Dutchefs ;  who, 
on  their  Accefiion  to  the  Throne,  lent  for 
him  up  to  London ,  made  him  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland \  created  him  Earl  of 
Melfort ,  and  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Andrew ,  His  Elder  Brother  was  alfo 

K  %  made 
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made  Chancellor  and  Governor  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  on  King  James  s  Abdication,  as 
the  two  Brothers  followed  the  King  s  ForL 
tunes,  the  Earl  of  Perth  was  made  Gover¬ 
nor  to  the  young  Prince;  and  Melfort  was 
created  a  Duke,  had  the  Garter,  and  was 
a  great  Man  in  France  to  his  dying  Day. 

There  is  another  Bath  for  Lepers. 

The  Cathedral:  Church  is  fmall,  but 
well  lighted.  There  are  abundance  of 
little  Monuments  in  it,  of  People  who 
come  there  for  their  Health,  but  meet 
with  their  Death. 

These  Waters  have  a  wonderful  In¬ 
fluence  on  barren  Ladies,  who  often  prove 
with  Child  even  in  their  Husbands  Ab- 
fence  ;  who  muft  not  come  near  them,  till 
their  Bodies  are  prepared. 

Every  thing  looks  gay  and  ferene 
here:  Its  plentiful  and  cheap,  only  the 
Taverns  don't  much  improve,  for  its  a 
Place  of  univerfal  Sobriety  ;  to  be  drunk 
at  Bath,  is  as  fcandalous  as  mad.  Com¬ 
mon  Women  are  not  to  be  met  with  here5 
fo  much  as  at  Tunbridge  and  Epfom.  Whe¬ 
ther  it’s  the  Diftance  from  London ,  or  that 
the  Gentlemen  fly  at  the  higheft  Game,  I 
can  t  tell ;  befides,  every  thing  that  pafles 
here  is  known  on  the  Walks,  and  the  Cha- 
raders  of  Perfons.  * 

In 
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I  n  three  Hours  one  arrives  from  Bath 
at  Briflol ,  a  large,  opulent,  and  fine  City  : 
But  notwith  (landing  its  Nearnefs,  by  the 
different  Manners  of  the  People,  feems  to  be 
another  Country.  In  (lead  of  that  Politenefs 
and  Gaiety  which  you  fee  at  Bath ,  here  is 
nothing  but  Hurry,  Carts  driving  along  with 
Merchandizes,  and  People  running  about 
with  cloudy  Looks,  and  bufy  Faces.  When 
I  came  to  the  Exchange ,  I  was  furprized  to 
fee  it  planted  round  with- Stone  Pillars  with 
,  broad  Bo(s  Plates  on  them  like  Sun-dials, 
and  Coats  of  Arms,  with  Infcriptions  on 
every  Plate. 

They  told  me,  that  thefe  Pillars  were 
eredied  by  eminent  Merchants,  for  the 
Benefit  of  writing  and  difpatching  their 
Affairs  on  them,  as  on  Tables ;  and  at 
'Change  Time,  the  Merchants  take  each 
their  Stands  by  their  Pillars,  that  Matters 
of  Ships  and  Owners  may  know  where  to 
find  them. 

Coffee-Houfes  and  Taverns  lie  round  the 
J Change ,  juft  as  at  London  ;  and  the  Briflol 
Milk,  which  is  Spanifh  Sherry,  no  where 
fo  good  as  here,  is  plentifully  drank. 

The  City  of  Briflol  is  fituated  much  like  Ve¬ 
rona  in  Italy.  A  River  runs  thro'  almoft  the 
Middle  of  it,  on  which  there  is  a  fine  Stone 

K  3  Bridge, 
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Bridge.  The  Key  may  be  made  the  finely 
larged,  and  longed  in  the  World,  by  pul¬ 
ling  down  an  old  Houfe  or  two.  Behind 
the  Key  is  a  very  noble  Square,  as  large  a$ 
that  of  Soho  in  London  :  In  which  is  kept 
the  Cuftom-IToufe ;  and  mod  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  Merchants,  who  keep  their  Coaches, 
refide  here.  The  Cathedral  is  on  the  other 
Side  of  the  River,  on  the  Top  of  the  Hill ; 
and  is  the  meaned  I  have  feen  in  England : 
But  the  Square  or  Green  adjoining  to  it, 
hath  feveral  fine  Houfes,  and  makes,  by 
its  Situation,  in  my  Opinion,  much  the 
pleafanted  Part  of  theTown.There  are  feme 
Churches  in  the  City  finer  than  the  Ca¬ 
thedral;  and  your  Merchants  have  their 
little  Country  Seats  in  the  adjacent  Emi~ 
nencies ;  of  which  that  of  Mr.  Southwell 
hath  a  very  commanding  Frofped:  both  of 
the  City,  the  Riyer  Severn ,  and  the  Ship¬ 
ping  that  lie  below. 

There  are  hot  Springs  near  Briftol^ 
that  are  alfo  very  much  frequented;  and 
-are  reckoned  to  be  better  than  the  Bath% 
for  fome  Didempers. 

A  Traveller,  when  he  comes  to 
the  Bath,  mud  never  fail  of  feeing  Bad - 
mint  on ,  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Beau¬ 
fort  ;  nor  Longlete ,  belonging  to  my  Lord 
;  They  are  both  within  a  few 

4  ‘  Mllm 
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Miles  of  the  Bath .  King  William,  when 
he  took  Badminton  in  his  way  from  Ire¬ 
land,  told  the  Duke,  That  he  was  not  fur- 
prized  at  his  not  corning  to  Court,  having 
fo  fumptuous  a  Palace  to  keep  a  Court  of 
his  own  in.  And  indeed  the  Apartments 
are  inferior  to  few  Royal  Palaces.  The 
Parks  are  large,  and  inclofed  with  a  Stone 
Wall:  And  that  Duke,  whom  I  defcribed 
to  you  in  my  Letter  from  Windfor ,  lived 
up  to  the  Grandeur  of  a  Sovereign  Prince. 
His  Grandfon,  who  was  alfo  Knight  of  the 
Carter,  made  a  great  Figure  in  the  Reign 
of  Queen^rc^.The  Family,  which  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  Branch  of  the  Ploufe  of  Lancajter ,  have 
always  diftinguilhed  themfelves  of  the  To¬ 
ry  Side.  The  prefent  Duke  is  under  Age. 

LONG  LETEy  though  an  old  Seat,  is 
very  beautiful  and  large  ;  and  the  Gardens 
and  Avenue  being  full  grown,  are  very 
beautiful  and  well  kept.  It  coll  the  late 
Lord  Weymouth  a  good  Revenue  in  Plofpi- 
tality,  to  fuch  Strangers  as  came  from 
Bath  to  fee  it. 

The  biggeft  and  moft  regular  Houfe 
in  England ,  was  built  near  Briftol  by  the 
late  Lord  St  aw  ell;  but  it  being  judged  by 
his  Heirs  to  be  too  big  for  the  Eftate,  they 
are  pulling  it  down,  and  felling  the  Ma¬ 
terials. 

K  4  As 
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As  the  Weather  grows  good,  I  fhatl 
proceed  through  South  Wales  to  Chefter ; 
from  whence  you  fhail  foon  hear  from  me, 
Who  am  without  Referve, 


SIR, 


Tour  mofl  Humble ,  &c. 


L  E  T- 
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Chester. 


S  I  R, 


crossed  the  Severn  at  the 

>/  xuzn  xrarc  mgrl* 

.^ViH!  Ferry  of  ^//j,  about  Ten  Miles 

^  above  Brijlol ,  and  got  to  Mon- 


•1| 


fisen^Jlf  month  to  Dinner,  through  a 


f  xnrr:  rarer  jxxnx  ^ 

rugged  indifferent  Country  ; 
Tis  a  pitiful  old  Town,  and  hath  nothing 
remarkable  in  it  ,*  and  from  thence  through 
a  fat  fertile  Country,  I  got  to  the  City  of 
Hereford  at  Night. 

HEREFORD  is  the  dirtied  oid 
City  I  have  feen  in  England ,  yet  pretty 
large  ;  the  Streets  are  irregular,  and  the 
Houfes  old,  and  its  Cathedral  a  reverend 
old  Pile,  but  not  beautiful  ;  the  Niches 
of  the  Walls  of  the  Church,  are  adorned 
with  the  Figures  of  its  Bifhops,  as  big 
as  the  Life ,  in  a  cumbent  Pofture, 
with  the  Year  of  their  Interments  newly 
painted  ever  ;  feme  of  them  are,  in  the 

i^ooth 
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1200th  Year  of  Chrift.  Here  they  drink 
nothing  but  Cyder,  which  is  very  cheap 
and  very  good  ;  and  the  very  Hedges 
in  the  Country  are  planted  with  Apple 
Trees.  About  Three  Miles  from  Here¬ 
ford  ,  in  my  ^Road  to  Ludlow ,  I  faw  a 
fine  old  Seat,  called  Hampt on-Court,  be¬ 
longing  to  my  Lord  Coningsby  ;  the  Plan¬ 
tations  on  rifing  Grounds  round  it,  give 
an  auguft  Splendor  to  the  Houfe,  which 
confifls  of  an  oval  Court,  with  fuitable 
Offices,  not  unlike  an  Houfe  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  near  London ;  and 
from  thence  in  a  few  Hours,  I  arrived  at 
Ludlow ,  the  Capital  of  South  Wales ,  and 
where  the  Princes  of  Wales  formerly, 
and  fince  them  the  Prefidents  of  Wales 
kept  their  Courts. 

LUDLOW  is  one  of  the  neatef^ 
clean,  pretty  Towns  in  England .  The 
Street  by  which  you  enter  the  Town  is 
Ipatious ,  with  handfome  Houfes ,  Salli- 
windowed  on  each  Side,  which  leads  yoi| 
by  an  Afcent  to  the  Caftle  on  the  Left  of 
the  Top  of  the  Hill,  and  the  Church  on 
the  Right,  from  whence  there  runs  alfo 
another  handfome  Street.  The  Caflle 
hath  a  very  commanding  Profpedt  of  the 
adjacent  Country,*  the  Offices  in  the  outer 
Court  are  falling  down^  and  a  great  Part 
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Green  ;  but  tne  Royal  Apartments  in  the 
Caflle,  with  fome  old  Velvet  Furniture^ 
and  a  Sword  of  State,  are  (till  left  ;  there 
is  alfo  a  neat  little  Chapel,  but  the  Vani¬ 
ty  of  the  Welfh  Gentry,  when  they  were 
made  Councellors,  have  fpoifd  it,  by  a- 
dorning  it  with  their  Names  and  Arms,  of 
which  it  is  full. 

A  small  Expence  would  (till  make 
tins  Caftle  a  habitable  and  beautiful  Place, 
Jying  high,  and  overlooking  a  fine  Coun¬ 
try  ;  there  is  alfo  a  fine  Profpe<ft  from 
the  Church- Yard,  and  the  Church  is  very 
neat.  I  faw  Abundance  of  pretty  Ladies 
here,  and  well  drefs’d,  who  came  from 
the  adjacent  Counties,  for  the  Conveni- 
ency  and  Cheapnels  of  Boarding;  Provifi- 
ons  of  all  Sorts  are  extremely  plentiful 
and  cheap  here,  and  very  good  Company. 

I  stayed  fome  Days  here,  to  make 
an  Excurfion  into  South  Wales ,  and  know 
a  little  of  the  Manners  of  the  Country ? 
as  I  defign  to  do  at  Chefler  for  North  Wales . 
The  Gentry  are  very  numerous,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  civil  to  Strangers,  if  you  don’t 
come  to  purchafe  and  make  your  Abode 
amongft  them.  They  live  much  like 
Gafcoynes ,  affe&ing  their  own  Language, 
valuing  themfelves  much  on  the  Antiquity 
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of  their  Families,  and  are  proud  of  ma¬ 
king  Entertainments. 

T  h  e  Duke  of  Fowls  of  the  Name  of 
Herbert ,  hath  a  noble  Seat  near  this  Town, 
hut  I  was  not  at  it ;  the  Family  followed 
King  James's  Fortunes  to  France ,  and  I 
fuppofe  the  Seat  lies  neglected.  From 
Ludlow ,  in  a  fhort  Days  riding,  through 
a  Champion  Country,  I  arrived  at  the  Town 
©f  Shrewsbury. 

SHREWSBURY  Hands  upon  an 
Eminence,  incircled  by  the  Severn ,  like 
a  HorfeShoe  ;  the  Streets  are  large,  and 
the  Houfes  well  built  ;  my  Lord  Newport , 
Son  to  the  Earl  of  Bradford ,  hath  a 
handfbme  Palace,  with  hanging  Gardens 
down  to  the  River  ;  as  alfo  Mr.  Kinnafon 
and  fome  other  Gentlemen.  There  is  a 
good  Town-Houfe,  and  the  moft  Coffee- 
Houfes  round  it  that  ever  I  faw  in  any 
Town  ;  but  when  you  come  into  them, 
they  are  but  Ale^FIoufes,  only  they  think 
that  the  Name  of  Coffee-houfe  gives  a 
better  Air.  King  Charles  would  have 
made  them  a  City,  but  they  chofe  rather 
to  remain  a  Corporation  as  they  are,  for 
which  they  were  called,  the  proud  Salopi¬ 
ans.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  Com¬ 
pany  in  this  Town,  for  the  Conveniency 
$>f  Cheapnefs^  and  there  are  Aflemblies 

and 
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and  Balls  for  the  young  Ladies  once  a 
Week.  The  Earl  of  Bradford  and  feve- 
ral  others,  have  handfome  Seats  near  it ; 
from  hence  I  came  to  Wrexham  in  Wales , 
a  beautiful  Market  Town;  the  Church  is 
the  beautifulleft  Country  Church  in  Eng¬ 
land^  and  furpafles  fome  Cathedrals.  1 
counted  Fifty  Two  Statues  as  big  as  the 
Life  in  the  Steeple  or  Tower,  which  is 
built  after  the  Manner  of  your  Dutch 
Steeples,  and  as  high  as  any  there.  I  was 
there  on  a  Market  Day,  and  was  particu¬ 
larly  pleafed  to  fee  the  Welfb  Ladies  come 
to  Market  in  their  laced  Flats,  their  own 
Hair  hanging  round  their  Shoulders,  and 
blue  and  fcarlet  Cloaks  like  our  Amazons ; 
fome  of  them  with  a  Greyhound  in  a  String 
in  their  Hands. 

WHITCHURCH  near  it,  hath 
a  fine  Church,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Bridg¬ 
water  ;  and  fo  to  Chefter ,  an  ancient  and 
large  City,  with  a  commanding  Caftie* 
The  City  confifts  of  four  large  Streets, 
which  make  an  exad:  Crofs,  with  the 
Town-houfe  and  Exchange  in  the  middle; 
but  you  don’t  walk  the  Streets  here,  but 
in  Galleries  up  one  Pair  of  Stairs,  which 
keeps  you  from  the  Rain  in  Winter,  and 
Sun  in  Summer ;  and  the  Houfes  and 
Shops  with  Gardens,  go  all  off  thefe  Gal¬ 
leries^ 
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leries,  which  they  call  Rows.  The  City 
is  walled  rounds  and  the  Wall  fo  firmly 
paved ,  that  it  gives  you  an  agreeable 
Profpedi  of  the  Country  arid  River,  as  you 
walk  upon  it.  The  Churches  are  very 
neat  *  and  the  Cathedral  an  auguft  old 
tile  ;  there  is  an  ancient  Monument  of 
an  Emperor  of  Germany ,  with  Aflembl^s 
every  Week.  While  I  continued  at  Chefter ,< 
I  made  an  Excurfion  into  North-Wales^ 
and  went  into  Denbigh ,  the  Capital  of 
that  Country,  where  are  the  Remains  of 
a  very  great  and  old  Caftle,  as  is  alfd 
at  Flinty  the  Capital  of  Flintshire.  Thefe 
Cattles  were  the  frontier  Garifons  of 
Wales ,  before  it  came  under  the  Subjecti¬ 
on  of  England :  The  Country  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  full  of  Iron  and  Lead  Works  j 
and  here  they  begin  to  differ  from  the  Eng- • 
tijh  both  in  Language  arid  Dreft. 

From  Flinty  along  the  Sea-fide,  itt 
Three  Hours  I  arrived  at  the  famous  cold 
Bath*  called  St.  Winifred's  Well;  and  the 
Town  from  thence  called  Holly -JVellj  is  a 
pretty  large  well  built  Village,  in  the 
middle  of  a  Grove,  in  a  Bottom  between 
two  Hills ;  the  Well  is  in  the  Foot  of  one 
of  the  Hills*  and  fpouts  out  about  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Barrel  at  once,  with  fuch 
Force,  that  it  turns  three  or  four  Mills 
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before  it  falls  into  the  Sea.  The  Well 
where  you  bath,  is  floored  with  Stone7 
furrounded  with  Pillars,  on  which  hands 
a  neat  little  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Vfi- 
?iifridi  but  now  turned  into  a  Proteflant 
School  :  However,  to  fupply  the  Lofs 
of  this  Chapel ,  the  Roman  Catholicks 
have  Chapels  erected  almoft  in  every  Inn, 
for  the  Devotion  of  the  Pilgrims,  that 
flock  hither  from  all  the  Popifli  Parts  of 
England .  The  Water  you  may  imagine 
is  very  cold,  coming  from  the  Bowels  of 
an  Iron  Mountain,  and  never  having  met 
with  the  Influence  of  the  Sun,  till  it  runs 
from  the  Well. 

The  Legend  of  St.  Winifrid ,  is  too 
long  and  ridiculous  for  a  Letter.  I  leave 
you  to  Dr.  Fleetwood ,  when  Bilhop  of 
St.  Afaph  for  its  Defcription  ;  I  will  only 
tell  you  in  two  Words,  That  this  St.  Wi¬ 
nifrid  was  a  beautiful  Damfel,  that  lived 
on  the  Top  of  the  Hill;  that  a  Prince  of 
the  Country  fell  deeply  in  Love  with  her ; 
that  coming  one  Day  when  her  Parents 
were  abroad,  and  Ihe  refilling  his  Paflion, 
turned  into  Rage,  and  as  fhe  was  flying 
from  him,  cut  off  her  Head,  which  rolled 
down  the  Hill  with  her  Body  ;  and  at  the 
Place  where  it  flopp’d ,  gullied  out  this 
Weil  of  Water  :  But  there  was  alfo  a  good 

Hermit 
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Hermit,  that  lived  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Hill,  who  immediately  claps  her  Head 
to  her  Body,  and  by  the  Force  of  the 
Water  and  his  Prayers,  fhe  recovered  and 
lived  to  perform  many  Miracles  for  many 
Years  after  ;  they  give  you  her  printed 
Litanies  at  the  Well.  And  I  obferved  the 
Roman  Catholicks  in  their  Prayers,  not 
with  Eyes  lifted  up  to  Heaven,  but  Intent 
upon  the  Water,  as  if  it  were  the  real 
Blood  of  St.  Winifrid ,  that  was  to  wafli 
them  clean  from  all  their  Sins. 

I  n  every  Inn  you  meet  with  a  Prieft, 
habited  like  Country  Gentlemen,  and  very 
good  Companions.  At  the  Crofs  Keysj 
where  I  lodged,  there  was  one  that  had 
been  marked  out  to  me,  to  whom  I  was 
particularly  civil  at  Supper  ;  but  finding 
by  my  Converfation,  I  was  none  of  them, 
he  drank  and  fwore  like  a  Dragoon,  on 
Purpofe  as  I  imagine,  to  difguife  himfelf. 
From  Holly-Well  in  two  Hours ,  I  came 
to  a  handfome  Seat  of  Sir  John  Conways 
at  Redlandj  and  next  Day  to  Conway . 

Ido  not  know  any  Place  in  Europe , 
that  would  make  a  finer  Landskip  in  a 
Picture  ,  than  Conway ,  at  a  Miles  DL 
ftance  ;  it  lies  on  the  Side  of  a  Hill,  on 
the  Banks  of  an  Arm  of  the  Sea,  about 
the  Breadth  of  the  Thames  at  London ; 

(and 
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(and  within  two  little  Miles  of  the  Sea, ) 
over  which  we  ferry  to  go  to  the  Town* 

The  Town  is  walled  round,  with  Thir¬ 
ty  Watch  Towers,  at  proper  Diftances  on 
the  Walls  ;  and  the  Caftle  with  its  Towr- 
ers  being  very  white,  make  an  augufl: 
Shew  at  a  Diftance,  being  furrounded  with 
little  Hills  on  both  Sides  of  the  Bay  or 
River,  covered  with  Wood  ;  but  when 
you  crofs  the  Ferry,  and  come  into  the 
Towm,  there  is  nodring  but  Poverty  and 
Mifery.  The  Caftle  is  a  Heap  of  Rubbifli 
uncovered ,  and  thefe  Towers  on  the 
Walls,  only  ftanding  Veftiges  of  what 
W ales  wras,  wdien  they  had  a  Prince  of  their 
own. 

They  fpeak  all  Welfb  here  ;  and  if 
a  Stranger  fhould  lofe  his  Way  in  this 
County  of  Carnarvan ,  ftis  ten  to  one,  if 
he  meets  with  any  one  that  hath  English 
enough  to  fet  him  right*  The  People  are 
alfo  naturally  very  furly,  and  even  if  they 
underftand  Englijh  ,  if  you  ask  them  a 
Queftion,  their  Anfwer  is,  Dame  Salfenach, 
or,  I  cannot  fpeak  Saxon  or  Englifh.  Their 
Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  are  all  printed 
in  Welfb,  in  our  Character;  fo  that  an 
Englifoman  can  read  their  Language,  al¬ 
though  he  doth  not  underftand  a  Word 
of  it ;  It  hath  a  great  Refemblance  of  the 

L  Bas* 
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Bas-Britains  ;  but  they  retain  the  Letter 
and  Character  as  well  as  Language,  as  the 
Scots  and  Highlanders  do. 

They  retain  feveral  Popifh  Cu (loins 
in  North-W ales ;  for  on  Sunday  after  Morn¬ 
ing-Service,  the  whole  Parifh  go  to  Foot¬ 
ball  till  the  Afternoon  Service  begins, 
and  then  they  go  to  the  Ale-houfe,  and 
play  at  all  Manner  of  Games  ;  which  Ale- 
houfe  is  often  kept  by  the  Parfon,  for  their 
Livings  are  very  (mail. 

They  have  alfo  Offerings  at  Funerals, 
which  is  one  of  the  greateft  Perquifites  the 
Parfon  hath.  When  the  Body  is  depofited 
in  the  Church  ,  during  the  Service  for 
the  Dead,  every  Perfon  invited  to  the  Bu¬ 
rial,  lays  a  Piece  of  Money  upon  the  Al¬ 
tar,  to  defray  the  dead  Perfons  Charges 
to  the  other  WTorld  ;  which,  after  the 
Ceremony  is  over,  the  Parfon  puts  in  his 
*  Pocket.  From  Conway ,  through  the 
mountainous  Country  of  Carnarvan ,  I 
palled  the  famous  Mountain  of  Penman - 
More  $  fo  dreadfully  related  by  PafTengers 
travelling  to  Ireland :  It  s  a  Road  cut  out 
of  the  Side  of  the  Rock  feven  Foot  wide, 
the  Sea  lies  perpendicularly  down,  about 
forty  fathom  on  one  Side,  and  the  Moun¬ 
tain  is  about  the  fame  Heighth  above  it  on 
the  other  Side ;  it  looks  difmal,  but  not 

at 
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at  all  dangerous  ;  for  there  is  now  a  Wall 
Bread  high  along  the  Precipice  ;  however^ 
there  is  an  Alehoufe  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Hill  on  the  other  Side,  with  this  Infcrip- 
tion,  Novo  your  Fright  is  over ,  take  d 
Dram.  From  hence  I  proceeded  to  a  little 
Town,  called  Bangor ,  whet’e  there  is  a 
Cathedral,  fuch  as  may  be  expecded  iri 
Wales ;  and  from  thence  to  Carnarvan * 
the  Capital  of  the  County  :  Here  are  the 
Vediges  of  a  large  old  Cadle,  where  one 
Of  the  Henry's?  King  of  England?  was 
born  ;  as  w7as  another  at  Monmouth  in 
South-Wales.  For  the  Welfh  were  fo  hard 
to  be  reconciled  to  their  Union  with  Eng¬ 
land  at  fird,  it  was  thought  Policy,  to 
fend  our  Queens  to  lie  in  there,  to  make 
our  Princes  Welshmen  born  ;  arid  that  Way 
ingratiate  the  inhabitants  to  their  Subjecti¬ 
on  to  a  Prince  born  in  their  own  Country* 
And  for  that  Reafon  our  Kings  to  this 
Day  wear  a  Leek,  the  Badge  of  Wales$ 
on  St.  David's  Day,  the  Patron  of  this 
Country ;  as  they  do  the  Order  of  the 
Thiftle  on  St,  Andrew's  Day*  the  Patroii 
of  Scotland . 

CARNARVAN  is  a  pretty  little 
Town,  fituated  in  the  Bottom  of  a  Bay^ 
and  might  be  a  Place  of  good  Trade,  if 
the  Country  afforded  a  Confumption. 

L  %  T  h  i 
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The  Sea  flows  quite  round  from  Ban¬ 
gor  to  Carnarvan  Bay ,  which  feparates 
Anglesey  from  the  reft  of  Wales ,  and 
makes  it  an  Ifland.  Beau-Morris ,  the 
Capital  of  the  Ifland,  hath  been  a  flou- 
rifliing  Town ;  there  are  ftill  two  very 
good  Streets,  and  the  Remains  of  a  very 
large  Caftle.  The  Lord  Bulkley  hath  a 
noble  ancient  Seat,  planted  with  Trees 
on  the  Side  of  the  Hill  above  the  Town ; 
from  whence  one  hath  a  fine  Profped  of 
the  Bay,  and  adjacent  Country ;  the 
Church  is  very  handfome,  and  there  are 
fome  fine  ancient  Monuments  of  that  Fa¬ 
mily,  and  fome  Knights  Templars  in  it : 
The  Family  of  Bulkley  keep  in  their  Fa¬ 
mily  a  large  Silver  Goblet,  with  which  they 
entertain  their  Friends,  with  an  Infcrip- 
tion  round,  relating  to  the  Royal  Family 
when  in  Dijlrefs.  Which  is  often  remem- 
bred  by  the  neighbouring  Gentry,  whofe 
Affections  run  very  much  that  Way  all 
over  Wales . 

I  wen  1  from  hence  to  Glengauny , 
the  ancient  Refidence  of  Owen  Tudor ,  but 
now  belongs  to  the  Bulkley  s,  and  to  be 
fold :  Tis  a  good  old  Houfe,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  never  was  larger.  There  is  a  vulgar 
Error  in  this  Country,  that  Owen  Tudor 
was  married  to  a  Queen  of  England ,  and 
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that  the  Houfe  of  Tork  took  that  Sirname 
from  him  ;  whereas  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  that  was  married  to  him,  was  a 
Daughter  of  the  King  of  France 9  and 
Dowager  of  England ,  and  had  no  Relati¬ 
on  to  the  Crown;  he  had  indeed  two 
Daughters  by  her,  that  were  married  into 
Enghjh  Noble  Families  ;  to  one  of  which 
Henry  the  Seventh  was  related  ;  but  Ow¬ 
en  Tudor ,  was  neither  of  the  Blood  of 
the  Princes  of  Wales  himfeif,  nor  gave 
Defcent  to  that  of  the  Enghjh.  He  was  a 
private  Gentleman,  of  about  3000  L  a 
Year,  that  came  to  feek  his  Fortune  at  the 
Englijh  Court,  and  the  Queen  fell  in  Love 
with  him. 

I  was  invited  to  a  Cock-Match,  fome 
Miles  from  Glengauny ,  where  were  above 
Forty  Gentlemen,  mod  of  them  of  the 
Names  of  Owen ,  Parry ,  and  Griffith  ;  they 
fought  near  Twenty  Battels,  and  every 
Battel  a  Cock  was  killed.  Their  Cocks 
are  doubtlefs  the  fined;  in  the  World  ;  and 
the  Gentlemen,  after  they  were  a  little 
heated  with  Liquor,  were  as  warm  as  their 
Cocks  ;  a  great  deal  of  Buftle  and  Noife 
grew  by  Degrees  after  Dinner  was  over  ; 
but  their  Scolding  was  all  in  Weljh ,  and 
Civilities  in  Enghjh.  We  had  a  very  great 
Dinner ;  and  the  Houfe  called  the  College* 

L  3  where 
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where  we  dined,  was  built  very  comically  $ 
tis  four  Story  high  5  built  on  the  Side 
of  a  Hill,  and  the  Stable  is  in  the  Garret; 
there  is  a  broad  Stone  Staircafe  on  the 
outfide  of  the  Houfe,  by  which  you  enter 
into  the  feveral  Apartments  ;  the  Kitchen 
is  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Hill,  a  Bedcham¬ 
ber  above  that,  the  Parlour  where  we 
dined  is  the  third  Story,  and  on  the  Top 
of  the  Hill  is  the  Stable. 

From  hence  I  ftepped  over  to  Holly - 
Tpeadj  where  the  Pacquet  Boats  arrive  from 
Ireland  ;  'tis  a  draggling  confuted  Heap 
of  thatched  Houfes,  built  on  Rocks  ,*  yet 
within  Doors,  there  are  in  feveral  of  them 
very  good  Accommodation  for  Pafiengers 
both  in  Lodging  and  Diet, 

The  Pacquet-Boats  from  Dublin  ar¬ 
rive  Thrice  a-Week,  and  are  larger  than 
thofe  to  Holland  and  France ,  fitted  with 
all  Conveniences  for  Pafiengers ;  and  in¬ 
deed  St.  Georges  Channel  requires  large 
Ships  in  Winter,  the  Wind  being  gene¬ 
rally  very  boifterous  in  theft  narrow 
Seas, 

'  Q  n  my  Return  to  Chefter%  I  palled 
over  the  Mountain,  called  Pe?iman  Rofs 
where  1  faw  plainly  a  Part  of  Ireland \ 
Scotland,  England \  and  the  Ifle  of  Man% 
all  at  once, 

b  X  ♦>  ;  *  *  .  J  V;  •  t  _ 
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S  I  R, 

O  take  the  true  Courfe  of  my 
*§fj  T  jp  intended  Journey,  I  went  from 
Chejler  through  a  very  beautiful 
t^c3^»^5^  Country;  and  in  two  Hours  ar¬ 
rived  at  an  Arm  of  the  Sea,  where  I  fer¬ 
ry ’d  over  to  Leverpool ,  the  Third  Town  in 
England,  for  Trade,  efpecially  to  the  Plan¬ 
tations.  You  may  remember,  that  I  have 
often  obferved  to  you,  my  Surprize  at  the 
Situation  of  Oftend  in  Flanders ,  on  the 
Confines  of  Morafies,  on  a  barren  Sand, 
and  not  within  twelve  Miles  of  any  River 
or  Fountain  ;  nay,  its  Harbour  all  forced 
at  a  vaft  Expence,  and  kept  clean  by  a  Bo¬ 
dy  of  Water  lock'd  up  for  twelve  Miles 
with  prodigious  Sluices;  and  yet  OJlend  is 
a  handfome,  clean,  opulent  City.  I  may 
fay  the  fame  of  Leverpool ,  which  is  built 
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on  a  Bank  of  Sand,  whole  Entrance  from 
the  Sea  is  pretty  difficult ;  no  River  near 
it,  nor  yet  any  frefli  Water  in  the  Town, 
but  what  Rain  affords  ;  and  yet  is  a  large, 
fine  built  Town,  fome  Merchants  having 
Houfes,  that  in  Italy  would  pafs  for  Pala¬ 
ces.  The  newT  Church  is  one  of  the  fined 
in  England ,  and  the  Streets  neat ;  and 
thofe  about  that  called  the  New  Town ,  are 
very  handfome,  and  well  built. 

T hey  have  made  a  fine  Dock  here,  for 
the  Security  of  their  Shipping ;  where 
Fourfcore  Sail  of  Ships  may  lie,  in  the 
greated  Storms,  as  fecure  as  a  Man  in  his 
Bed.  But  this  is  all  forced,  nothing  of 
Nature  ;  and  when  they  have  brought 
frefli  Water  into  the  Town,  which  is  de- 
figned,  by  Pipes  from  fome  Springs  in  Sir 
Clave  Mores  Eftate,  about  four  Miles  off, 
and  for  which  they  have  got  an  Acd  of  Par¬ 
liament,  may  become  one  of  the  fined 
Towns  in  England .  Their  Exchange  for 
Merchants  is  very  convenient,  hard  by 
the  Town-houfe. 

From  Leverpool ,  I  wrent  to  Aeyton ,  a 
fine  Seat  of  Sir  Richard  Grefner ;  and  from 
thence  to  my  Lord  Cholmleys,  about  twelve 
Miles  from  Chefter .  It  s  a  noble  old  Seat, 
the  Gardens  not  inferior  to  any  in  England ; 
and  one  Gravel  Walk  the  longed  I  have 
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feen.  He  is  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty  of  iCheJler ,  and  Treafurer  of  the 
Houlhold  to  His  Majefly.  No  body  makes 
a  better  Figure  at  Court,  nor  a  greater  in 
his  Country  than  he  does.  But  as  this 
Corner  of  the  Kingdom  are  generally  dif- 
affected  to  the  prefent  Government,  his 
Zeal  makes  him  left  belov  d. 

You  may  reafonably  ask  me,  that 
fince  I  was  in  LancajJme ,  when  at  Lever - 
pooh  why  I  did  not  proceed  through  that 
large  County,  before  my  Return  to  the 
Midland  ones ;  and  lo  proceed  by  the  Weft 
Shore  to  Carlijle  ?  The  Reafon,  upon  the 
ftricteft  Enquiry,  was,  that,  except  a  very 
noble  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Warrington s, 
there  is  not  any  thing  remarkable  in  Lan- 
cajhire ,  but  good  Neighbourhood  and  Plen¬ 
ty  ;  and  more  of  the  Roman- Catholick  Re¬ 
ligion  in  this  County,  than  in  any  three 
others  in  England :  A  Remark  I  forgot  to 
make  of  North  Wales ,  that,  except  at  Hol¬ 
ly-Well,  I  did  not  hear  of  one  Diflenter, 
or  one  Roman- Catholick,  in  all  the  Coun¬ 
ties  I  went  through. 

P  RE  ST  ON,  the  Capital  of  Lanca- 
fhire,  by  its  Situation,  the  Handfomnefs  of 
the  Streets,  and  the  Variety  of  Company 
that  come  there  for  the  Conveniency  of 
Boarding,  is  reckon’d  next  to  St.  Edmunds 
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Bury  in  Suffolk ,  Ludlow  in  Wales ,  and  Be¬ 
verley  in  Torkfhire ,  the  prettied  Retirement 
in  England.  It  is  alfo  famous  for  two  fe- 

o 

veral  memorable  Adions,  that  happened 
within  this  laft  Age,  viz . 

The  Defeat  of  Duke  Hamilton  with  an 
Army  he  brought  from  Scotland  to  relieve 
King  Charles  the  Firft ;  and  the  late  Re¬ 
bellion,  reduced  here  two  Years  ago.  Give 
me  Leave  to  make  two  Obfervations  on 
thefe  Actions :  Firft,  That  the  Great  Duke 
Hamilton's  Family  now  enjoy,  as  their 
Eftate,  the  Land  on  which  he  was  defeated. 

An  d  that  the  laft  Action  was  vifibly 
the  Hand  of  God,  by  the  Addon  of  Bum- 
Mains  happening  on  the  fame  Day,  at 
above  200  Miles  Diftance;  and  that  whole 
Rebellion,  however  fpread,  quafhed  with¬ 
out  any  Refiftance  here,  notwithftanding 
the  Advantage  of  Ground  and  Numbers 
againft  new  raifed  Troops. 

From  Prefton  to  Lancafter ,  an  old 
Corporation  City,  where  the  Aftizes  are 
generally  held  for  the  County ;  and  the 
ancient  Refidence  of  the  old  Dukes  of 
Lancajler ,  finifh  the  County.  And  from 
thence,  in  a  Day  or  two,  through  the  little 
County  of  Weftmorland ,  where  there  is 
nothing  remarkable,  you  finifh  England 
on  the  Weft  Shore. 


LET- 
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Northampton. 

S  I  R, 


Arrived  through  a  hand- 
foal  e  Village  called  Stone ,  in¬ 
to  Staffordshire  ;  and  fo  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Midland  Counties, 
before  I  go  to  the  Wonders  of 


the  Peak  in  Darby (hire  ;  and  then  proceed 
to  Nottingham ,  and  Northward.  From 
Stone ,  I  in  few  Hours  reached  a  fine  old 
Seat  of  my  Lord  Chetwynd  s,  whole  Gar¬ 
dens  are  incomparably  fine;  the  Walks 
hedged  in  with  Trees  full  fifty  Foot  high, 
and  thick  fet,  are  very  augufi: ;  and  open 
in  fine  Vifto’s  into  the  adjacent  Country, 
which  afford  very  good  Profpedfs.  There 
is  a  handfome  Canal  at  the  End  of  the 
Garden,  which  opens  into  a  Park  all  walled 
round  with  Free-ftone  ;  and  the  Lodge  in 
the  Park  fronts  the  Houfe  on  a  riling  or 
Continued  Afcent,  at  a  Miles  Ddlance. 

The 
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The  Church  or  Chapel  is  very  neat,  but  at 
iome  Diftance  from  the  Houfe;  and  the 
largeft  Yews  are  planted  in  the  Church¬ 
yard  I  ever  faw,  and  leave  hardly  room 
for  Graves.  As  this  is  a  Hunting  Country, 
my  Lord  hath  Holes  made  in  the  Garden- 
Walls  for  Hares  clofely  purfued  to  fhelter 
themfelvcs  by  :  Of  which  I  faw  feveral  in 
the  Garden  when  I  was  there. 

From  hence,  in  two  Hours,  I  got  to 
Litchfield ,  which  is  fituated  in  a  fine  Coun¬ 
try.  The  Cathedral  {lands  upon  an  Emi¬ 
nence,  and  is  feen  for  ten  Miles  round. 
The  Portico  or  Front  of  this  Church  is  the 
finefl  in  England :  There  are  26  Statues  of 
the  Kings  of  Judah  in  a  Row  above  the 
Portico,  as  big  as  the  Life  ;  and  at  Top, 
on  each  Corner  of  the  Portico,  a  {lately 
Spire,  with  a  fine  high  Steeple  on  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Church.  There  are  alfo  feveral 
other  Statues  on  the  Outfide  of  this  Church 
and  within  :  The  Church  and  Choir  having 
been  new  repaired  in  King  Charles  the 
lids  Reign,  its  very  beautiful :  The  Arms 
and  Names  of  feveral  of  the  Benefa&ors 
are  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalls  in  the  Choir. 
And  behind  it,  is  a  fine  Chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin .  The  Choir  is  better  ferved 
with  Chorifters  and  Mufick,  than  any  I 
have  been  in.  And  the  Palaces  of  the 
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Bifhop  and  Dean,  with  the  Prebends  Houfes 
in  the  Court  on  the  Hill,  all  of  them  ah 
moll;  new,  are  very  handfome. 

Dr.  Plot ,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Staffordjhire ,  printed  in  1686,  fays  of  pub¬ 
lic  Buildings ,  whether  Eccleliaftic  or 
Civil,  the  moft  eminent  is  certainly  that 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Litchfield :  It  chal¬ 
lenging  a  due  Obfervance  at  a  great  Di- 
ftance  by  three  fuch  lofty  Spires,  procid 
veluti  falutantes  advenas ,  as  no  Church 
in  England  can  boaft  the  like  ;  with  Reve¬ 
rence  nigh  at  hand,  being  finely  adorn’d 
with  Studs  and  carv’d  Work,  (as  Erafmits 
fays  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury )  Ut 
juxtd  introientibus  religionem  incutiat.  The 
Travery  in  the  Stone  Work  in  the  Weft 
Window,  as  well  as  the  Glazing,  was  the 
Gift  of  the  Duke  of  Turk ,  Brother  to 
Charles  the  lid. 

Thus  far  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  dark,  ftifF 
Stile.  And  now  I  enter  the  Church,  and 
mud  tell  you,  that  its  Length  is  above  450 
Foot,  of  which  the  Choir  is  no;  the 
Breadth  of  the  Body  of  the  Church,  in  the 
broadeft  Place,  is  not  above  80  Foot  5  and 
over  the  great  Gate  in  the  Infide,  as  you 
enter,  is  this  Infcription  : 

OJfumus  efl  Litchfield  fundator  fed  repa~ 
rator  OfFa  fuit  Rex  Stephanus,  Rex  Hen- 

ricu  $y 
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ficus,  Richardus  primus ,  &  Rex  Johannes 
fliirima  dona  dab  ant . 

The  moft  noted  Monument  I  found 
in  this  Churchy  is  that  of  William  Paget , 
Predeceflor  to  the  prefent  Earl  of  Uxbridge , 
who  was  Secretary  of  State,  Privy  Coun- 
fellor,  and  Ambaflador  Extraordinary  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Francis  the  Firft  of 
France ,  from  King  Henry  the  Eighth ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancajler  un¬ 
der  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Lord  Privy- 
Seal  under  Queen  Mary ,  and  a  faithful 
Counfellor  and  Friend  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  his  Death.  This  Monument  is  fupport- 
ed  by  four  Pillars  of  the  Corinthian  Order, 
over  two  Statues  arm’d  and  cloak’d,  with 
two  Women  kneeling  by  them. 

Upon  the  Right  Hand,  as  you  enter 
the  Choir,  there  is  an  Infcription  on  a 
Brafs  Plate,  on  a  fair  Marble  Grave-Stone 
of  one  George  Bullen ,  a  Dean  of  this 
Church ;  which  being  a  true  Proteftarlt 
Epitaph,  compos’d  by  himfelf  before  his 
Death,  I  give  it  you  in  his  own  Words  1 

Loe  !  here  on  Earth  my  Body  liesy 
Whofe  Jinful  Life  defervd  the  Rod l 
Vet  I  believe  the  fame  {hall  rifey 
And  praife  the  Mercies  of  my  God . 
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As  for  my  Soul ,  let  none  take  Thought ; 

It  is  with  him  that  has  it  bought : 

For  God  on  me  doth  Mercy  take , 

For  nothing  elfe  but  Jefus  Sake. 

Here,  Sir,  is  neither  Supererogation 
or  Merit,  you  fee  ;  but  Salvation  by  Faith. 

Bishop  Hacket ,  who  was  the  great 
Repairer  of  this  Church  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  hath  a  noble  Monument  here  :  But 
the  Latin  Infcription  is  too  long  to  trouble 
you  with ;  only  over  the  Head  of  his  Sta¬ 
tue  is  this  Verfe  of  the  13  id  F faint ,  I  will 
not  fuffer  mine  eyes  to  fleep ,  till  I  ve  found 
out  a  Place  for  the  Temple  of  the  Lord. 
And  at  his  Feet,  Quam  fpeciofa  vefiigid 
evangeluzantiitm  Pacem  !  And  the  Motto 
to  his  Coat  of  Arms  is,  Zelus  domus  tu& 
exedit  me.  He  was  a  facetious  fine  Gen¬ 
tleman,  and  a  great  Courtier  ;  as  appears 
by  the  Names  of  the  Honourable  Perfons, 
Benefactors  to  the  repairing  the  Church. 
On  the  Top  of  the  Stalls,  and  the  Choir, 
and  on  the  Organ,  are  no  lefs  than  the 
Names  of  Eleven  Dutchefles  and  Counted- 
fes,  who  were  Benefactors.  The  two  fine 
Prayer-Books  bound  in  Purple  Velvet,  be¬ 
tween  two  Silver  Candlefticks,  and  a  large 
Bafin,  is  the  Gift  of  Baftl  Earl  of  Den¬ 
bigh. 
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The  Diocefe  of  Litchfield ,  contains 
Staff  or  d(hirey  Derby  fhirey  Warwickfhire ,  and 
Shropfinre ;  govern’d  by  4  Archdeacons 
of  Stafford ?  Derbyy  Coventry  and  Shrewf - 
and  contains  nigh  600  Parifhes. 

I  met  here  with  an  ancient  Manu- 
fcript  of  the  Priory  of  great  Malverne  in 
WorcefierJhirey  which  being  entertaining, 
makes  me  lorry,  I  did  not  fee  it,  when 
I  pafs’d  through  Worcefier ,  where  the 
Defcription  of  it  ought  naturally  to  come 
in  :  But  the  Curiofity  of  the  Place  being 
worth  knowing ,  you  will  excufe  me  of 
bringing  it  in  here. 

This  Priory  was  firft  founded  by  King 
Henry  the  Third,  and  Edward  his  Son  ; 
Gilbert  Earl  of  Gloucefiery  being  Lord  of 
the  Foreft  of  Malvern ,  endowed  it  with 
Lands;  but  Henry  the  Seventh,  his  Queen, 
his  two  Sons,  Prince  Arthur ,  and  Prince 
Henry y  took  a  particular  Delight  in  this 
Place,  and  fo  beautified  the  Church  and 
Windows,  as  makes  it  one  of  the  great 
Ornaments  of  the  Nation  to  this  Day. 

The  Manufcript  fays,  the  Glafs  Win* 
dows  are  a  Mirrour,  wherein  we  may  fee 
how  to  believe,  how  to  live,  how  to  die, 
and  how  to  pafs  through  Temporality  to 
Eternity. 
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I  n  the  lofty  South  Windows  in  the 
Churchy  are  the  Hiftories  of  fuch  Part  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  as  are  Types  of  the 
New  ;  and  in  the  North  lower  Windows, 
as  you  enter,  are  the  Pictures  of  our  Blef- 
fed  Saviour’s  Parents,  her  Birth  and  Efpou- 
fals ;  the  Annunciation,  the  Vifitation,  and 
Nativity  of  our  Saviour  ,*  the  Shepherds  De¬ 
votion,  the  Circumcifion,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Kings,  his  Prefentation  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  his  Baptifm,  Faffing,  and  Temptati¬ 
on  in  the  Wildernefs;  his  Miracles,  hislaft 
Supper  with  his  Difciples,  his  praying  in 
the  Garden,  his  Paffion,  and  Death  on  the 
Crofs ;  his  Depofition  and  Burying,  his 
Defcent  into  Hell,  his  Refurredtion,  his 
Apparitions,  his  admirable  Afcenfion,  and 
Coming  of  the  Holy  Ghoft 

I  n  the  large  Eaji  Window  of  the  Choir 
is,  in  a  different  manner,  painted  the 
whole  Hiftory  of  our  Blefled  Saviours 
Paffion :  And  as  Henry  the  Vllth  was  at 
the  great  Expence  of  this  Painting,  hi$ 
own  Figure  is  often  reprefented,a$  alfo  that 
of  his  Queen.  But  whether  Albert  Durar ,  or 
Hans  Hoi  bin,  who  were  both  in  England 
in  that  King  s  Reign,  were  the  Defigners 
of  this  noble  Piece  of  Painting,  I  cannot 
tell:  But  that  bold  Piece  of  the  general 
Day  of  Judgment,  in  the  Weft  Window, 
comes  up  to  that  of  Michael  Angelo. 

M  Here 
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Here  are  abundance  of  fine  Monu¬ 
ments.  It  is  certain,  that  neither  Henry 
the  Vllth,  his  Queen,  nor  Prince  Arthur y 
were  buried  here ;  yet  there  is  this  In- 
icription,  Orate  pro  bono  ftatu  TAobiliJf,  & 
Excellentijf.  Regis  Henrici  Septimi ,  &  Eli¬ 
zabethan  Regina,  ac  Domini  Arthuri  Prin - 
eipis  jilii  eorundem . 

T  i  s  very  probable,  that  Prince  Arthur y 
making  his  general  Residence  at  the  Caftle 
of  Ludlow ,  nigh  this  Place,  might  defign 
it  for  his  Burial-place ;  but  being  taken  ofF 
in  his  Youth,  and  in  his  Father  s  Life-time, 
his  Corpfe  were  carried  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Worcejlery  as  I  told  you  in  my  Letter  from 
thence.  But  as  my  Defcription  of  his 
Monument  is  not  fo  full  as  in  this  Manu- 
feript,  I  believe  youll  have  the  Goodneft 
to  forgive  my  troubling  you  with  it. 

Prince  Arthurs  Chapel,  all  fram’d 
of  fine  Stone,  had,  on  the  Eaft ,  one  Altar 
grac’d  with  rare  Imagery  Work;  but  now 
inftead  of  them  are  the  Princes  Arms, 
adorn’d  with  red  Rofes  inclofing  the  white, 
with  the  Cap  of  Feathers,  the  Emblem  of 
Wales ,  within  princely  Crowns.  The 
Weft.  Wall  anfwers  the  other,  with  an  em~ 
bold  Roof  finely  fretted  and  plaifterd, 
with  a  Pendant  in  the  Middle:  On  the 
Bofs  of  which,  are  the  ‘Princes  Arms 

crown’d 
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brown’d  as  before,  with  Cap s  of  Feathers 
graven  in  Stone. 

In  the  Middle  of  the  Chapel  is  a  fine 
Marble  Tomb  with  this  Irifcriptiori 

•  i 

Here  lies  Prince  Arthur,  the  fir  ft -be  got¬ 
ten  Son  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh ? 
who  dyd  at  Ludlow,  in  the  Tear 
1501.  and  the  Seventh  of  hie  Fa¬ 
ther  s  FLeipn. 

i  :  f  > 

T  h  e  Outfide  of  this  Chapel  is  finely  a- 
dom’d  with  the  Statues  of  Saints,  and 
Escutcheons  relating  to  his  noble  Family 
fupported  by  Angels ;  the  two  contending 
Families  of  fork  arid  Lancafter  being  uni¬ 
ted  iri  his  Perfori.  Amorfgft  the  faid 
Efcutcheons,  there  is  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Ulfter  in  Ireland ,  as  well  as  the  Principali¬ 
ty  of  Wales ,  and  Dutchy  of  Glottceften 

T  h  e  Manuicript  does  very  artfully  en¬ 
deavour  to  evade  the  famous  Hiftory  df 
the  Countefs  of  Salisbury ,  whole  Monu¬ 
ment  lies  nigh  this,  and  wdii’d  have  the 
Hiftory  of  her  Garter  to  pals  for  a  Fable  1 
but  as  1  was  very  particular  in  my  Obfer- 
vatiori  on  that  Monument  at  Worcefter % 
you  may  depend  on  the  Account  I  gave 
you  of  it  from  thence.  He  tells  you,  that 
oft  her  Head  fhe  hath  a  Veil,  and  on  her 

M  %  '  Chi m 
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Chine  a  Wimplot,  and  at  her  Feet  a  Tal¬ 
bot;  great  Enfigns  of  Honour;  but  would 
tain  have  her  be  a  Wife  of  W arren  Earl  of 
Surrey  ;  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  demon- 
fir  able,  than  that  ilie  is  the  fame  Countefs 
of  Salisbury ,  Favourite  to  Edward  the 
Third.  Nor  ought  England  to  be  afhamed 
of  fuch  an  Original  to  their  Order,  fince 
all  the  World  know,  that  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  which  makes  fo  great  a 
Figure  in  the  World,  and  for  the  Sovereign¬ 
ty  of  which  the  Emperor  and  King  of 
Spain  fo  much  contend,  was  inflituted  by 
Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy ,  from  a  Tete  of 
Hair  he  took  from  his  Miftrefs. 

As  for  the  Account  he  gives  of  the 
Tomb  of  King  John ,  tis  much  the  fame 
with  that  I  wrote  you  from  Worcefler ,  ly¬ 
ing  betwixt  the  two  Bifhops,  St.  Ofwald 
and  St.  Wool  ft  an ,  by  whofe  Ads  of  Super¬ 
erogation  he  hopes  to  get  to  Heaven. 

To  fhow  you,  that  there  were  fome 
Glimpfe  of  Reformation  amongft  fome  of 
the  Learncdefl  of  the  Clergy,  even  before 
a  legal  Reformation ;  I  will  give  you  an 
AbftraCi  of  fome  Injunctions  of  a  Bifhop 
of  Worcefler ,  in  a  Vifitation  to  his  Clergy, 
in  the  fame  Manufcript,  in  the  latter  End 
of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Reign. 

4 
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HUGH,  by  the  Goodnefs  of  God \  Bi - 
fhop  of  Worcefter,  wifheth  to  all  his 
Brethren  Curates ,  Grace ,  Mercy , 
Peace ,  ^72^  £rz/<?  Knowledge  of  God  s 
Word ,  from  God  our  Father ,  <272 J  r&d 
Lord  Jefm  Chrift . 

£  Forasmuch  as  in  this  my  Vifita- 
tion,  I  evidently  perceive  the  Ignorance 
and  Negligence  of  divers  Curates  in  this 
Bifhoprick  to  be  intolerable,  and  not  to 
be  differed ;  for  thereby  Idolatry,  many 
Kinds  of  Superftitions,  and  other  Enor¬ 
mities  do  reign  :  And  I,  willing  your 
Reformation  in  mod  favourable  manner, 
do  heartily  require  you  all,  and  every 
one  of  you,  in  God’s  Behalf,  according 
as  your  Duty  is,  to  obey  me  as  God’s 
Minifter  and  the  King’s,  in  all  my  law* 
ful  and  honeft  Commands. 
c  First,  You  fhall  every  one  of  you  pro¬ 
vide  your  felves  with  the  Holy  Bible  in 
Englifh  and  Latin ;  or  at  lead  a  New 
Teftament,  before  the  Feaft  and  Nativi¬ 
ty  of  our  Lord  next  enduing. 
c  That  every  one  of  you  do  read  over 
a  Chapter  in  Englifh  to  your  Parifhioners 
every  Day,  comparing  the  Englifh  with 
the  Lptin. 

M  3  c  That 


c  T  hat  every  one  of  you  have  the 
f  Book,  call’d,  The  Infiitution  of  a  Chri - 
c  ft  an  Man . 

\  That  you  leave  off  your  long  Beads ; 
S  for  they  hinder  the  fruitful  Preaching  of 
f  God's  Word. 

f 'That  you  infirud:  from  your  Pul- 

*  pits,  the  Children  of  the  Parifli  to  read 
€  fnglifh,  that  they  may  the  better  know 
%  how  to  pray  in  their  Mother  Tongue. 

■  That  no  Clergyman  whatfoever  do 
%  difcourage  any  fage  Perfon  from  reading 
?  good  Books,  either  in  Latin  or  Englijh  ; 

*  but  rather  anirpate  and  encourage  him  in 
\  it.’ 

—  \i 

’f  That  every  one  of  you,  not  only 

*  in  Preaching  and  open  Confirmation  ; 
\  but  alfo  in  fecret  Confeffion,  and  making 
1  of  Testaments,  excite  and  ftir  up  your 
!  Parifliioners  to  the  necellary  Works  of 
f  Mercy  and  Charity. 

%  That  every  one  of  you  keep  your 

*  Parifiiioners  to  Peace,  Love,  and  Chari** 
4  ty  ,*  fo  that  none  of  you  faffer  the  Sun 
1  to  fet  upon  their  Wrath. 

4  That  you  fu filer  no  Friars  or  Monks 
1  to  preach  in  your  Churches,  under  Pre- 
»  tence  of  Trental  Quarter-Service ,  or 
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^  That  Preaching  be  never  laid  afide 

amongft  you,  under  Pretence  of  Proceft 
v  dons,  and  other  left  eflential  Ceremo- 
4  nies.  . 

. c  That  you  do  not  admit  any  young 

4  Man  or  Woman  to  receive  the  Sacra- 
1  ment  at  the  Altar,  until  that  he  or  die 
c  openly  in  the  Church,  after  Mafs  or 

5  Evening  sSong,  do  repeat  in  English  the 
c  Pater-Nofter ,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten 
4  Commandments. 

4  That  you,  or  none  of' you,  com- 
4  mand  common  People  to  fail  upon  the 
c  Even  of  obfolete  Holidays. 

This  diows  you,  Sir,  that  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  very  much  at  heart  in  the  Se¬ 
cular  Clergy  of  England  before  the  legal 
Reformation  began,  altho’  the  Spirit  of’ 
Popery  was  violently  then  kept  up  by  the , 
Regular  Clergy.  And  France  feems  now 
to  come  into  that  fame  Spirit,  which  Eng¬ 
land  was  in  then  :  For  Cardinal  De  Noadles i 
Archbidiop  of  Paris ,  and  mod;  of  the 
-Great  Men  of  that  Nation,  feem  to  ex-' 
elude  the  Regulars  both  from  the  Confeft 
ffon-Seats  and  Pulpits  in  France .  And  if 
the  Secular  Clergy  had  that  Encourage¬ 
ment  which  their  Learning  deferves,  there 
vvou  d  be  very  little  Difference  betwixt  the 
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Church  of  England ,  and  that  of  France  $ 
and  thofe  lazy  Drones  in  Monafteries,  the 
Vermin  of  that  Nation,  be  glad,  for  want 
of  Encouragement,  to  come  out  of  their 
Cells,  and  live  like  the  reft  of  Mankind. 

LITCHFIELD  is  a  long,  {hag¬ 
gling  City:  There  are  fome  very  good 
Houfes  in  it ;  and  as  it  is  a  Thoroughfare 
to  the  North-weft  Counties,  there  are  fe- 
veral  very  good  Inns,  and  feveral  Parifh- 
Churches. 

The  Ale  is  incomparable  here,  as  it  is 
all  over  this  County  of  Stafford.  Burton  is 
the  moft  famous  Town  in  England  for  it, 
as  alfo  Stafford  and  NewcaJUe  in  this  Shire. 
And  indeed  the  beft  Character  you  give  to 
Ale  in  London ,  is  calling  it  Burton  Ale  ; 
from  whence  they  fend  vaft  Quantities  to 
London :  Yet  they  brew  at  London  fome 
that  goes  by  that  Denomination. 

There  is  a  fine  Seat  belonging  to  the 
Hackets  near  Litchfield .  They  tell  you 
a  pleafant  Story  of  its  firft  Founder,  who 
was  Dean  of  Litchfield ;  and  upon  the  Va¬ 
cancy  of  the  Bifhoprick,  in  King  Charles 
the  lid's  Time,  went  up,  amongft  other 
Candidates,  to  put  in  for  the  Bilhopriek. 
He  applied  to  the  Dutchefe  of  Port  ft mouth? 
who  told  him  that  his  Pretenfions  were  fo 
*  good3 
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good,  as  he  could  not  mifs  of  it.  Madam, 
(ays  he,  1 11  lay  your  Grace  a  Thoufand 
Guineas  I  han  t  it  for  all  that.  She  went 
and  told  the  King  of  her  Wager,  who  an- 
fwered,  God's-fijh!  I  did  not  think  of  him  ; 
but  you  mujl  not  lofe  your  Money;  and  fo 
he  had  it.  He  raifed  great  Collections  for 
Repairs  of  the  Church,  and  took  care  to 
purchafe  this  fine  Eftate. 

From  Litchfield ,  in  two  Hours,  I  got  to 
Coljhill ,  a  fine  Village,  lying  on  the  Afcent 
of  a  Hill,  with  the  Church,  and  fome  of 
the  beffc  Houfes  on  the  Top.  From  the 
Church-yard,  there  is  a  delicious  ProfpeCt 
of  the  adjacent  Country,  in  which  you  fee 
(everal  fine  Seats,  viz.  Lord  Dartmouth's, 
Mr.  Flayers ,  and  Sir  Clement  Fijhers .  This 
laft  is  new,  and  very  beautiful  ,*  in  the 
Middle  of  a  fpacious  Park,  with  fine  Gar¬ 
dens,  Filh-ponds,  and  a  Decoy  for  Ducks ; 
and  may  all  together  vye  with  the  belt 
Seats  in  England.  His  only  Daughter  is 
marry ’d  to  the  Earl  of  Aylesford ,  who  ge¬ 
nerally  refides  here.  Moft  Gentlemen  keep 
their  Packs  of  Dogs  ;  and  the  whole 
County  of  Stafford  is  very  fociable,  they 
have  excellent  good  Ale,  and  Provifions 
for  almoft  nothing.  The  Town  of  Bir - 
rfningham,  fo  famous  for  all  manner  of 
IromWork,  is  not  far  from  hence ;  and 
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tis  incredible  the  Number  of  People 
maintained  by  fhofe  Iron  and  Bath- Metal 
Works,  and  the  great  Perfection  they 
have  brought  it  to  ;  furnifhing  all  Europe 
with  their  Toys,  as  Sword-Hilts,  Screws, 
Buttons,  Buckles,  and  innumerable  other 
Works. 

About  half-way  from  St.  Clements 
Foteft  to  Coventry ,  hands  an  Inn,  called 
Meridin ,  with  a  Bowling-Green,  and  other 
Ornaments  $  much  the  fineft  I  have  feen  in 
thefe  Parts  of  England :  It  is  built  a  la  Mo - 
derne ,  like  a  Nobleman  s  Seat ;  and  in  Four 
Miles  more,  I  arrived  at  Coventry . 

CO  VENT R  T  is  a  very  large,  but  ill- 
built  dirty  City  ;  confiding  moftly  of  old 
Buildings;  but  the  Market-Place  is  (pacious, 
and  itsCrofs  in  the  middle,  the  fineft  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  it  is  adorned  with  the  Statues  of  moil 
of  your  Englijh  Kings,  as  big  as  the  Life, 
very  well  preferved.  There  are  feveral 
good  Churches  in  it,  the  Cathedral  is 
well  lighted,  but  not  handfome ;  but  the 
Spires  of  that,  and  an  adjacent  Church 
are  very  high,  all  of  free  Stone,  and 
are  a  great  Ornament  to  the  City :  There 
are  alrpoft  as  many  Meeting- Houfes  here 
as  Churches,  and  the  Diflenters  make  a 
good  Figure  here  ;  The  Trade  of  the  Place 
confifts  in  weaving.  The  Prince,  of 

Wales 
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Wales  hath  a  large  Park  and  Domain 
here,  but  very  ill  kept ;  the  greateft  Piece 
of  Curiofity  in  Coventry ,  is  the  Figure  of 
a  Taylor  looking  out  of  a  Window  ;  he 
was  drefied  like  a  Gens  d*  Arm  when  I 
was  there,  in  a  blue  Coat  trimmed  with 
Silver,  a  black  Tye  Wig,  and  a  great  lac’d 
Hat ;  the  Story  as  it  is  recorded  is  this, 

The  Inhabitants  of  Coventry ,  lay  Un-  • 
der  very  heavy  Oppreffions  from  their 
Prince ;  which  their  Princefs  Godin  a 
taking  pity  of,  often  folicited  her  Lord 
to  eafe  them  of  their  Taxes  ;  which  at 
laft  he  granted,  on  Condition,  That  lhe 
would  ride  naked  through  the  Streets  of 
the  City ;  She,  altho’  a  very  modeft  La¬ 
dy,  undertakes  it  ;  but  commands  under 
the  Pain  of  Death,  all  the  Windows  and 
Doors  to  be  fhut  ;  but  a  poor  Taylor 
would  be  peeping,  and  was  ftrack  blind. 
For  Commemoration  of  which,  his  Figure 
is  put  in  the  fame  Window  to  this  Day  : 
And  once  a  Year,  the  Figure  of  the  Lady 
Godina ,  is  carried  in  Proceflion  through 
the  City. 

From  Coventry  in  three  Hours,  I 
got  to  the  pretty  Town  of  Warwicky 
which  being  burnt  fome  Years  ago,  is  very 
handfomeiy  rebuilt  :  It  Rands  on  the  Side 
of  a  River ;  and  its  Caftle,  which  is  the 

Seat 
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Seat  of  the  Lord  Brook,  has  a  noble  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  by  a  commanding  View  like 
Windfor ,  overlooks  a  very  fine  Country. 
There  is  one  Apartment  in  this  Caftle, 
not  inferior  to  fome  in  the  Royal  Palaces. 
The  Town  is  a  pretty  Retirement  for  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  fmall  Eflates  ;  there  is  very 
good  Company  here  ;  but  their  Malt  Li¬ 
quor  not  comparable  to  that  in  Stafford - 
Jhire ;  which  is  alfo  the  Fault  of  Coventry , 
for  they  have  there  neither  tolerable  Wine 
nor  Ale. 

From  Warwick  I  went  to  the  noble 
Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland ,  called 
Althrop ,  and  fo  to  Northampton . 

A  L  T  H  R  0  P  is  a  fine  Seat,  in  the 
middle  of  a  charming  Park,  on  the  Skirts 
of  a  beautiful  Down  ;  tis  moted  ,*  but 
the  Mote  was  drained,  and  turned  into 
a  Garden  to  fine,  that  Monfieur  La  Quin- 
tinery ,  took  the  Plan  for  fome  of  his 
Works  at  Verfailles .  The  Apartments  in 
the  Houfe  are  well  difpofed,  by  that  ex¬ 
cellent  Genius,  the  late  Earl.  Befides 
Family  Pictures  by  Sir  Godfry  Kneller ,  and 
Sir  Peter  Lilly ,  there  are  fome  of  the  bell 
Vandykes ,  and  feveral  Italian  Paintings  of 
great  Value. 

T  h  e  Library  is  a  fpacious  Room,  the 
Books  difpofed  in  neat  Cafes,  and  an  an¬ 
tique 
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tique  Buflo  over  every  Cafe.  But  this 
Library,  nor  no  private  Library  in  Europe , 
comes  up  to  that  great  one,  which  the 
prefent  Earl  of  Sunderland  hath  built,  at 
his  Houfe  in  Piccadilly ,  or  the  good  Difpo- 
fition  of  them ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  greateil 
Curiofities  in  London  for  a  Learned  Tra¬ 
veller. 

NORTHAMPTON  is  the  pret- 
tieft  In-land  Town  in  England ,  of  which 
it’s  reckon’d  the  Centre  :  It  lies  on  a  fine 
Down,  on  the  Declenfion  of  a  Hill,  and  a 
River  running  under  it ;  it’s  much  beauti¬ 
fied  with  new  Buildings,  fince  the  Town 
was  burnt ;  and  the  Church,  which  is  alfo 
new ,  with  the  Chapter 'Houfe  ,  is  very 
handfome  ;  the  Streets  are  large  and  well 
paved  ;  and  there  are  Two  Inns,  where 
the  Stage-Coaches  from  London  come  to, 
that  look  like  Palaces.  About  a  Mile  out  of 
Town,  on  the  Downs,  is  eredfed  a  hand¬ 
fome  Monument,  in  Memory  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.,  when  flie  was  there  :  As  this 
County  lies  higher  than  any  other  Part 
of  England ,  though  no  Part  of  it  moun¬ 
tainous,  fo  you  have  more  Noblemen’s 
Seats  for  the  Conveniency  of  racing  and 
hunting ;  and  his  little  Diftance  from 
London ,  being  but  Sixty  Miles. 
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thole  near  Naples ,  I  ihali  be 
Very  diftind  in  my  Account  of  them,  and 
give  you  not  only  my  own  Defcription, 
but  alfo  what  Hobbes ,  Cotton ,  and  other 
great  Men  have  (aid  -  of  them.  I  there- 
fore  flopp’d  my  Journey  through  Afar- 
ihamptonjhire ,  and  went  a  little  backward 
through  Leicefterflme  hither.  Being  the 
moft  Inland  County  in  England ;  and  con- 
fequently,  far  from  any  Sea,  or  any  na¬ 
vigable  Rivers  ;  you  muff  not  fuppofe  it 
a  County  of  any  Trade ,  nor  indeed,  is 
it  of  Plcafure.  The  Town  of  Leicejler 
is  very  ancient,  and  indifferently  built :  It 
confiils  of  five  Farilhes,  and  by  the  Vefti- 
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ges  of  its  Walls  and  Caftle,  it  hath  been 
formerly  very  ftrodg.  There  are  fome 
good  old  Seats  in  the  County,  with  their 
Parks;  the  molt  confiderable  that  I  faw, 
is  that  of  Haftings ,  Earl  of  Huntmgton  ; 
a  noble  Family,  who  have  a  great  Intereft 
m  this  County,  and  have  a  fine  Burial- 
Place,  with  fome  good  Monuments  at 
Afliby  de  la  Zouch.  The  Earl  of  Leicefler , 
hath  alfo  a  good  old  Seat  and  Park  at  Stan- 
ton  Harold  ;  but  not  quite  fo  good  as  his 
Seat  at  Penfhurft ,  w7hich  I  gave  you  an 
Account  of  from  Tanbrigde .  As  hath  alfo 
the  Earl  of  Stamford  at  Broadgate. 

B  y  the  Coats  of  Arms  in  the  Win- 
*  dows  of  mod  of  the  Churches  in  this 
County,  and  fome  old  Monuments,  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  great  and  ancient  noble  Fami¬ 
lies  had  their  Refidence  here  ;  and  was  par¬ 
ticularly  pleafed  at  Loughborough  and 
Charley ,  to  fee  the  Arms  of  Comins ,  Earl 
Buchan  in  Scotland ;  to  whom  Edward 
the  Firft,  gave  this  Lordfliip  of  Charley , 
with  a  Foreft  of  Twenty  Miles  Circum¬ 
ference,  for  his  Affiftance  to  his  Defigns 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland ,  during  the 
Difpute  between  Baliol  and  Bruce  ;  and 
married  to  one  of  the  Coheirefies  of  Roger 
de  Quency,  Earl  of  Wmchefhr ;  but  that 
Family  being  entirely  rooted  out  of  Scot - 
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land  by  the  Bruces  y  for  their  Treachery  to 
their  native  Country,  the  Son  of  the  great 
Cumin  retired  to  his  Eftate  at  Charley ,  and 
having  an  only  Daughter,  married  her  to 
the  Lord  Beaumont ,  a  great  Family  in 
thofe  Days ;  who  afterwards  took  the 
Name  and  Arms  of  Cuminy  in  the  Reign 
of  Edward  the  Third  ;  fat  in  Parliament 
at  London ,  as  Earl  of  Buchan  ;  and  we 
find  the  Affection  of  the  Crown  of  Eng¬ 
land  y  continue  to  that  Family,  by  the 
Title  of  Earl  of  Buchany  to  Henry  the  Se¬ 
venth’s  Days.  The  Family  incloled  a  Park 
in  Charley  Foreft,  called  Beaumont  Park 
to  this  Day.  This  Family  were  alfo 
pretty  even  with  the  Brucesy  for  extir¬ 
pating  them  in  Scotland ;  for  as  Robert 
de  Bruce  was  Earl  of  Huntingtony  be¬ 
fore  he  was  King  of  Scotland y  and  that 
County  joining  to  this,  the  Cumins  pla¬ 
gued  the  Bruces  fo,  that  they  were  for^ 
ced  to  change  their  Names  to  Cotton  : 
Who,  however,  {till  carry  the  Bruces 
Arms,  and  are  a  very  confideracle  Family 
Hill  in  that  Country. 

A  t  Colorton  is  a  very  fine  Monument 
of  another  Branch  of  the  Cominsy  Earls 
of  Galloway .  The  Brucesy  as  alfo  the 
Arms  of  the  Family  were  preferved ;  and 
in  many  Churches  alfo  the  Bruces  are  in 

the 
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the  pleafmt  Village  of  AJhby  de  Id  Zouche * 
which  takes  its  Name  from  a  very  anci¬ 
ent  and  noble  Family,  that  were  Lord 
Zouche  in  this  County,  for  many  Gene¬ 
rations.  This  pleafant  Town  is  famous* 
for  being  the  belt  Market  for  ftrong  Horfes 
in  England.  It  keeps  four  fairs  a  Year,  i)i&, 
Eafler ,  Whitfoiitide i  Bartholomew ,  and  St„ 
Simon  and  Jude. 

Before  I  leave  Lelcejler ,  I  mull 
take  notice  of  a  particular  Infcfiptionl  favv 
on  a  Tomb  in  St.  Martins  Church*  of  one 
Mr.  John  Heyrick ,  who  lived  in  one  Houfe 
with  Mary  his  Wife,  full  Fifty  Two  Years  ; 
that  before  her  Death  *  fhe  had  Dependents 
from  her  Body,  143  Children,  Grand- 
Children,  and  great  Grand  Children. 

I  have  been  the  longer  upon  thefe  Two 
Families*  of  Bruce  and  Cuniirie,  becaufe 
the  Hiftorians  of  both  Nations  have  drop¬ 
ped  them  ;  and  indeed  one  would  be  fur- 
prized  to  find  Nine  Peers  of  tht  Name 
of  Ciimine  irl  one  Reign,  arid  hardly  a 
Gentleman  left  in  another*  and  no  Hiftory 
tell  you  whdt  became  of  them.  The  Bru¬ 
ces  are  dill  a  great  Faitiily  in  Scotland ,  and 
a  rich  one  in  Huntingtonjhire ;  but  for  the 
Other*  except  Sir  Alexander  Cwhine ,  one 
of  the  Members  for  North-Britain *  there  is 
hardly  one  of  the  Name  left. 
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I  h  A  y  e  often  difcourfed  with  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Cotton ,  who  was  Poft-Mafter  General, 
on  this  Subject,  who  allowed  that  Robert 
de  Bruce  came  originally  from  the 
Houfeof  Clackmanan  in  Scotland ;  but  that 
none  of  the  Scots  Bruces  were  defcended 
from  him ;  for  he  left  only  two  Daughters, 
who  were  married,  one  to  the  great  Stew¬ 
ard  of  Scotland ,  by  which  that  Family 
came  to  the  Throne ,  and  took  their  Sir- 
name  from  the  Office :  and  the  other  to 
the  Earl  of  Sutherland :  But  that  the  Bruce - 
Cottons ,  were  defcended  diredtly  from  that 
Family,  when  Earls  of  Huntington.  He 
therefore  blamed  the  Earls  of  Ailefbury , 
for  taking  to  their  Motto,  Fuimus ,  or  we 
were  Kings ;  fince  none  of  them  wTere 
defcended  from  him  that  was  King. 

This  Town  of  Derby  is  neat,  and  well 
built ;  and  the  Ladies  from  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood,  on  Ailembly-Days,  make  it  very 
agreeable  to  Strangers  ;  and  the  River  Der¬ 
went  near  it,  and  another  little  River  on 
the  South  Side  of  the  Town,  give  a  Luftre 
to  it.  Their  Ale  is  very  ftrong,  which  oc¬ 
casioned  this  Diftich  from  the  Poet-Laureat 
of  Henry  the  Third,  when  he  was  here. 

Of 
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Of  this  Jlrange  Drink,  fo  like  the  Stigian  Lake \ 

Men  call  it  Ale ,  I  know  not  what  to  make  : 

They  drink  it  thick ,  and  pifs  it  wondrous  thin  \ 

What  Store  of  Dregs  mujl  needs  re  Main  within  ! 

The  Town  is  governed  by  a  Mayor* 
Nine  Aldermen,  a  Recorder,  Fourteen  Bre¬ 
thren,  and  Fourteen  Common  Council- 
Men,  The  Town-Hall,  where  they  a  Bern- 
ble,  is  a  very  good,  haridfome  Pile  of 
Building,  all  of  Free-ftone,  though  rare  irt 
this  County.  They  have  Three  Markets 
a  Week,  and  Seven  Fairs  a  Year:  It  hath 
Five  good  Parifh  Churches ;  in  one  of 
which  is  the  Tomb  of  that  Countefs  of 
Devonfhire ,  who  firft  laid  the  Foundation 
of  Ckdtfworih ,  a  Houfe  now  worthy  of 
the  Name  of  its  glorious  Rebuiider,  I 
mean  the  late  Duke  of  Devonfhire ,  the 
Glory  of  the  Age  he  lived  in  ;  and  Jliew’d 
the  Gnflo  Grande  as  much  in  building 
of  this  Palace,  as  Lerivs  Le  Grand  did  in 
building  Verfailles. 

N  o  Prince  had  better  natural  Situations 
than  France  affords  for  a  Royal  Palace ; 
yet  to  fhew  the  Vaftnefs  of  his  Genius,  he 
would  raife  a  nobler  than  ever  was  known 
in  Europe^  in  the  moft  barren  Part,  t a 
Ihew  how  far  Art  could  come  up  to  Nature: 

N  % 
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So  this  Great  Man,  in  the  Middle  of  in  ac- 
ceffible  Mountains,  fo  frightful,  that  I 
thought  ray  felf  amongft  the  Apenitis  in 
Irplfy  built  a  Palace  fit  for  any  Prince  in 
Europe  ;  and  I  mu  ft  fay,  that  the  Pain  of 
getting  to  it,  adds  to  the  Pleafure  of  the 
Place.  I  will  entertain  you  with  others  De- 
icriptions,  and  then  give  my  own. 

CHATS  WO  RTH,  that  celebrated 
Seat  of  the  Earl,  now  Duke  of  Devon - 
jhirey  is  thus  defcribed  by  Mr.  Leigh ,  in 
his  Natural  Hiftory  df  this  County. 

c  Like  a  Sun  in  an  hazy  Air  gives 
€  Luftre  to  the  dusky  Mountains  of  the 
c  Peak ,  and  attrads  a  general  Congrefs  to 
*  be  Spectators  of  its  Wonders.  The  Paf- 
€  fage  to  it  is  of  an  eafy  Afcent,  the  Gate 
c  adorned  with  feveral  Trophies  ;  the  Hill 
^  compofes  a  ftately  Square,  from  which, 
6  through  a  Gallery  upon  Stone-Stairs,  fo 
c  artfully  contrived,  that  they  feem  to 
hang  in  the  Air,  you  have  a  Profped  of 
5  a  moft  beautifu4  Chapel  and  Hall,  full  of 
c  choice  and  curious  Paintings ;  the  one 
4  containing  the  Hiftory  of  C&far  ftabbed 
c  in  the  Senate,  and  the  other  a  lively  and 
c  admirable  Draught  of  the  Refurredion ; 
£  both  performed  by  Seignior  Varro ,  that 
!  great  Matter  of  that  Art.  The  Cham- 

%  c  bera 
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hers  arc  noble  and  great,  mod  richly  in¬ 
laid  with  the  choiceft  Woods,  and  cora- 
pofe  a  very  (lately  Gallery.  At  the 
upper  End  of  which  is  the  Duke's  Clofer, 
finely  beautified  with  Indian  Paint,  and 
the  various  figures  of  Birds,  as  they  are 
drawn  by  the  native  Indians.  Here  alio 
ftands  a  (lately  Looking  glafs,  which 
when  you  approach,  it  reflects  die  whole 
Gallery  back  again,  and  fo  deceives  the 
Sight,  that  the  Walk  feeras  to  continue, 
tho’  you  are  at  the  End  of  it.  The  next 
Curiofity  is  the  Gardens,  which  are  very 
delightful,  pleafant,  and  (lately,  adorned 
with exquifite  Water-Works ;  as,  i.  Nep¬ 
tune  with  his  Sea-Nymphs,  who  fieem  to 
fport  themfelves  in  the  Waters  (let  out 
by  a  Cock  in  feveral  Columns  )  which 
appear  to  fall  upon  Sea-Weeds.  2.  A 
Pond,  where  Sea-Horfes  continually 
rowl.  3.  A  Tree  exactly  refemblhrg  a 
Willow,  made  of  Copper;  of  which 
(  by  the  turning  of  a  Cock  )  every  Leaf 
continually  diftils  Drops  of  Water,  and 
fo  lively  reprefents  a  Shower  of  Rain. 
A  Grove  of  Cyprefs,  and  a  Cafcade  ;  at 
the  Top  of  which  (land  two  Sea  Nymphs 
with  each  ajar  under  her  Arm;  from 
whence  the  Water  falling  upon  the  Caf- 
cade,  whilfi:  they  feem  to  fqueeze  the 

N  3  ‘Vef- 
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*  Veflels,  produces  a  loud  rumbling  Noife, 

■  like  the  Egyptian  or  Indian  Cataracts. 
f  y.  At  the  Bottom  of  this  Cafcade  is 
c  another  Pond,  in  which  is  an  artificial 

*  Role,  through  which  (by  the  turning  of 
f  a  Cock)  the  Water  afcends,  and  hangs 

*  fufpended  in  the  Air,  in  the  Figure  of 

*  that  Flower.  6.  There  is  alfo  another 

*  Pond,  wherein  is  Mercury  pointing  at 
c  the  Gods,  and  throwing  up  Water. 

*  7.  Befides  thefe  things,  there  are  feveral 

*  Statues  of  Gladiators,  with  the  Mufcles 
f  of  the  Body  very  lively,  difplay’d  in  their 

*  different  Poftures  A  This  Pile  is  not 
compleatly  finifhed,  tho’  the  late  Duke  of 
pevonjbire  was  continually  making  Addi¬ 
tions  to  it  for  twenty  Years:  But  it  is  a 
magnificent  Structure,  and  fuitable  to  fo 
great  and  illuftrlous  a  Family. 

Mr.  Cotton  gives  you  ajfo  this  De¬ 
scription  in  Rhinae. 

Q  N  Derwent" s  Shore  (lands  a  flupendous  Pile., 
Like  the  proud  Regent  of  the  Br  'itijh  Ifle. 

Th:s  Palace  with  large  Profpefts  circled  round, 
Stands  in  the  Middle  of  a  falling  Ground, 

At  a  black  Mountain's  Foot,  whole  craggy  Brow 
Secures  from  Eaftern  Tern  pells  all  below  : 

Under  whole  Shelter  Trees  and  Flowers  grow, 

Wkh  early  Bloffoms,  fpite  of  Froit  and  Snow, 

»  _ 

This 
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This  noble  Fabrick’s  Front  faces  the  Weft, 
Turning  her  fair  broad  Shoulders  to  the  Eajl. 

On  the  South  Side,  the  ftately  Gardens  lie. 
Where  the  fcorn’d  Peak  rivals  proud  Italy . 

The  Outward  Gate  Hands  near  enough  to  look, 
And  lee  her  Oval  Front  in  th’  Cryftal  Brook: 
Then  a  fair  Lake  from  Wafh  of  Blood  unmix’d, 
Before  it  lies  an  Area  fpread  betwixt. 

Over  this  Pond,  oppofite  to  the  Gate, 

Is  a  Bridge  of  curious  Structure,  Strength  &  State  $ 
With  Filh  the  breeding  Waters  do  abound. 

And  better  Carps  are  no  where  to  be  found. 

A  Tower  of  antique  Model,  the  Bridge-Foot 
From  the  Peak  Babble  doth  fecurely  (hut^ 
Which  by  lome  Stairs  delivers  you  below, 

Into  the  fweeteft  Walks  the  World  can  (how: 
Where  Wood  and  Water,  Sun  and  Shade  contend. 
Which  (hall  the  molt  delight,  and  molt  befriend. 
The  Ponds,  which  here  in  double  Order  (hine, 
Are  fome  of  them  fo  large,  and  all  lb  fine, 

That  Neptune ,  in  his  Progrels,  once  did  pleale 
To  frolick  in  thefe  artificial  Seas  *, 

Of  which  a  noble  Monument  we  find, 

His  Royal  Chariots,  which  he  left  behind. 

The  forenarrfd  Outward  Gate  leads  us  into 
A  fpacious  Court,  whence  open  to  the  View, 

The  noble  Front  of  the  fine  Edifice, 

To  a  furprizing  Height,  is  feen  to  rile : 

On  each  Side,  Plats  of  Ever-fpringing  Green, 
With  an  afcending  paved  Walk  between. 

In  the  green  Plat  which  on  the  Right  Hand  lies, 
A  Fountain,  ftrange  Stru&ure,  high  doth  rife:  .  - 
Upon  whole  (lender  Top  there  is  a  vaft. 
Prodigious  Bafon,  like  an  Ocean  plac’d  , 

N  4  Which 
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Which  fhoiild  it  break  or  fall,  I  doubt  we  fhou’4 
Begin  our  Reckoning  from  a  Second  Flood. 

The  Walk  by  Stairs  rais’d  fifteen  Griefes  high. 
Lands  you  upon  a  Terrafs,  that  doth  lie 
Of  goodly  Breadth  along  the  Building  lquare  $ 
Well  pav  d,  and  fenc’d  with  Rail  and  Raiufter. 
From  hence  in  fome  three  Steps,  the  Inner  Gate 
Rifes  in  greater  Beauty,  Art  and  State, 

And  to  the  Lodge  admits  •,  and  three  Steps  more 
Sets  you  upon  a  plain  and  level  Floor, 

Which  paves  the  inner  Court,  wherein  doth  ri% 
Another  Fountain  of  a  fine  Device, 

Which  large-limb’d  Heroes,  with  majeftick  Port, 
In  their  Habiliments  of  War  fuf  port. 

Hence  crols  the  Court,  thro’  a  fine  Portico, 

Into  the  Body  of  the  Houfe  you  go ; 

But  here  I  may  not  dare  to  go  about 
To  give  account  of  every  thing  throughout  j 
The  lofty  Hall,  Stair-cafes,  Galleries,  * 
Lodgings,  Apartments,  Clofets,  Offices, 

And  Rooms  of  State  $  for  IhouldrT  undertake 
To  fhew  what  ’tis  doth  them  fo  glorious  make* 
The  Piftures,  Sculptures,  Carving,  Graving, 

(  Gilding, 

"Twou’d  be  as  long  in  Writing,  as  in  Building  ; 
But  that  which  crowns  all  this,  and  doth  impart 
A  Luftre  far  beyond  the  Power  of  Art, 

$s  the  great  Owner  *  He,  whole  noble  Mind 
For  fucli  a  Fortune  only  was  defignU 


The  Palace  is  indeed  very  magnificent., 
built  in  the  Middle  of  a  rocky  Country  $ 
and  yet  the  Stones  of  the  Houfe  brought 
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many  Hundred  Miles  off,  being  all  of  a 
foft  Free-Stone. 

From  Chatfnoorth  one  goes  to  Buxton 
Wells,  which  hath  Baths  as  at  Bath  and 
Brtjlot,  and  are  pretty  much  frequented. 
The  Accomodations  for  Strangers  ore  pret¬ 
ty  good,  for  fuch  a  Country  ;  but  not  near 
fo  good  &&  Tunbridge ,  and  thofe  other 
Places  mentioned  to  you  before.  Here 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  pais  d  much  of  her 
Time  before  her  clofe  Confinement  ;  and 
took  her  Leave  of  them  in  thefe  Lines : 

Buxtons,  qus  cqVi&s  celebrabere  nomine  Lymph^  • 
Forte  inihi  pojtbac  non  adeunda.  Vale. 


Mr.  Cotton,  in  his  Defeript-ion  of 
the  Wenders  of  the  Peak  of  Derby,  fit}  ^ 
thus  of  Buxton  : 

A  T  Buxton  is  a  Spring  with  healing  Streams^ 
Hot,tho’clofe  houfed  from  the  Sun’s  warm  Beams: 
So  fair  a  Nymph,  and  fo  extremely  bright, 

The  teeming  Earth  did  never  bring  to  Lighr. 

She  does  not  rufh  into  the  World  with  Noil'e, 
Like  Neptune  s  ruder  Son  of  roaring  Boys  ^ 

But  boils  and  fimmers  up,  as  if  the  Heat, 

That  warms  her  Waves,  that  Motion  did  beget. 
But  where’s  the  Wonder  ?  for  it’s  well  known. 
Warm  and  clear  Fountains  in  the  Peak  are  none, 
Tho’  the  whole  Province  with  them  fo  abound, 
Ih^t  every  Yeoman  has  them  in  his  Ground. 

i  T  i.  *1-  '  j  ’  •  /  1 
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Take  then  the  Wonder  of  this  famous  Place : 
This  rapid  Fountain  a  Twin-Sifter  has. 

Of  thefame  Beauty  and  Complexion, 

That  bubbling  Six  Foot  off,  join  both  in  one  • 
But  yet  io  cold  withal,  that  who  will  ftride, 
When  bathing  crofs  the  Bath,  but  half  fo  wide. 
Shall  in  one  Body  (  which  is  ftrange  )  endure 
At  once  an  Ague,  and  a  Calenture  ; 

Yet  for  the  Patients,  they  are  as  proper  ftill. 

To  cool  the  hot,  and  to  inflame  the  chill. 

Hither  the  lick,  the  lame  and  barren  come, 

And  hence  go  healthful,  found  and  fruitful  Home, 
Saint  Anne  the  Pilgrim  helps,  when  he  can  get 
Naught  but  his  Pains,  from  yellow  Somerfet . 
Nor  is  our  Saint,  tho’  fweetly  humble  (hut 
Within  coarfe  Walls  of  an  indecent  Hut  \ 

But  in  the  Centre  of  a  Palace  fptings, 

AManfion  proud  enough  for  Saxon  Kings  ^ 

Built  by  a  Lord,  and  by  his  Son  of  late, 

Made  piore  commodious  and  of  greater  State. 

Here  we  take  our  Guides  to  (hew 
us  the  Wonders  of  the  Peak ,  which  are 
called  the  five  Wonders  ;  and  I  muft  own 
that  I  never  faw  the  Picture  of  Purgatory 
reprefented  more  difmal.  The  Firlt  they 
carry  you  to  from  hence,  is  the  Moun¬ 
tain,  called  Mount  Tor .  This  Hill  is  per¬ 
petually  (hivering  down  great  Stones,  in 
fuch  Plenty,  and  with  fo  great  a  Noife, 
as  is  heard  at  fome  Miles  Diftance  ;  and 

.•  *  yet 
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vet  the  Mountain  never  Teems  the  lefs, 
though  it  hath  been  lo  time  out  of  Mind. 

Mr.  Cotton  defcribes  it  prettily 
thus: 

AMONG  Peaks  Mountains,  a  great  Precipice, 
Unlike  in  Stature,  and  in  Subltance  is 
Not  of  firm  Rock,  like  others  that  here  fhroud. 
Their  Lowring  Summits  in  a  dewy  Cloud  $ 

But  of  a  (houldring  Earth,  that  from  the  Crown, 
With  a  continual  Motion  moulders  down, 
Spawning  an  Hill  of  loofer  Mould  below, 
Which  will  in  Time,  tall  as  the  Mother  grow. 
And  muft  perpetuate  the  Wonder  fo. 

Which  Wonder  is,  that  tho3  this  Hill  never  ceale 
To  wafte  itfelf,  itfuffers  no  Decreafe, 

But  the  moft  curfory  Beholder  may 
Vifibly  fee,  a  manifeft  Decay, 

By  gulling  Stones,  that  by  the  Earth  left  bare. 
Hang  on  the  Sides,  fufpended  in  the  Air. 

This  haughty  Mountain,  by  indulgent  Fame, 

Is  made  a  Wonder,  Mam-Tor  is  its  Name  ^ 

That  is,  a  Mother-Tower  *,  but  to  fpeak 
More  properly,  his  the  Phoenix  of  the  Peak : 

For  when  this  Mountain's  by  long  Wallings  gone, 
Her  Afhes  will  erecf  us  fuch  an  one. 

I  t  is  very  ill  crawling  from  one  Won¬ 
der  to  another,  and  one  is  obliged  to  go 
upon  all  Four  to  fave  breaking  of  ones 
Neck  ;  for  if  your  Foot  but  flips  down, 
you  mud  go  many  Fathoms  deep.  The 
bpttomlefs  Pit  is  the  next  they  carry  you 

i  to, 
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to,  called  Eden's  Hole  ;  a  terrible  Vault 
of  Fourteen  or  Fifteen  Yards  long,  and 
Seven  or  Eight  wide:  Ir  is  reputed  bot¬ 
tom  left  ,  becaufe  it  could  never  yet  be 
fathomed,  though  divers  Attempts  have 
been  made.  Mr.  Cotton  let  down  a  Line 
of  a  thoufand  Yards  to  no  Purpofe  ;  it 
reached  Water  but  no  Bottom.  They  tell 
you,  that  the  Eatl  of  Leicejler  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Days,  hired  a  Man  to  go  down 
in  a  Basket,  ballafted  with  Stone,  to  try 
the  Depth  of  it  ;  but  he  was  not  let  down 
above  300  Yards,  when  they  pulled  him 
up  fenfelefs  and  fpeechlefs,  and  he  died 
feme  Days  after  of  a  Phrenfy.  I  threw 
jin  feme  great  Stones,  and  put  my  Ear 
clofe  to  its  Mouth, to  hear  the  Sound, 
which  continued  humming  for  a  long 
time,  and  went  away  gradually. 

Mr.  Cotton  deferibes  it  thus : 

NEAR  Tidenwell  doth  another  Wonder  lie. 
Worthy  thegreateft  Curiofity  ♦, 

Called  E/den  Hole,  but  fuch  a  dreadful  Place, 

As  raifeth  bluttring  in  my  Mufe’s  Face. 

Betwixt  a  verdant  Mountain's  falling  Flanks, 

And  within  Bounds  of  ealy  fwelling  Banks, 

That  hem  the  Wonder  in  on  every  Side, 

A  formidable  Sciffure  gapes  fo  wide. 

Steep,  black  and  full  of  Horror,  that  none  dare 
Look  down  into  the  Chafm  but  with  Fear : 

This 
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This  yawning  Mouth  is  thirty  Paces  long, 

Scarce  half  fo  wide,  and  lined  through  with  Arotig 
And  upright  Walls  of  very  folid  Stone  : 

A  Gulph,  wide,  lteep,  black  and  a  dreadful  one. 
Critical  Paffengers  ufually  founds 
How  deep  this  horrid  Pit  goes  under  Ground,  , 
By  tumbling  downStonesfought  thro’out  theField,- 
As  great  as  the  officious  Boors  can  wield  *, 

When  one’s  turn’d  off,  it  as  it  parts  the  Air, 

A  Kind  of  fighing  makes,  as  if  it  were 
Capable  of  the  trembling  Paflion  Fear  5 
Till  the  firft  Hit  ftrikes  the  aftonifhed  Ear 
Like  Thunder  under  Ground  5  thence  it  invades 
With  louder  Thunders,  thofe  Tartarian  Shades, 
Which  groan  forth  Horror  at  each  pondrous 

[  Stroke, 

Th’  unnatural  Iffue  gives  the  Parent  Rock  * 
Whilft  as  it  ftrikes,  the  Sound  by  Turns  we  note. 
When  nearer,  flat}  (harper,  when  more  remote: 
As  the  hard  Walls  on  which  it  ftrikes  are  found. 
Fit  to  reverberate  the  bellowing  Sound  *, 

When  after  falling  long,  it  ieems  to  hifs 
Like  the  old  Serpent  in  the  dark  Abyls, 

And  there  ends  our  Intelligence:  How  far 
It  travels  further,  no  Man  can  declare, 

Tho’once  a  mercenary  Fool  (  Vis  laid,)  expos'd 
His  Life  for  Gold,  to  find  what  lies  inclofed 
In  thisobfcure  Vacuity,  and  tell 
Of  ftranger  Sights,, than  T be  feus  faw  in  Hell : 
But  the  poor  Wretch  paid  dear  for  his  Thirft  of 

[  Gain, 

For  being  cran’d  up  with  a  diftemper’d  Brain, 

A  faltring  Tongue,  and  a  wild  flaring  Look, 

He  liv’d  Fight  Days,  and  then  the  World  forlook. 

How 
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How  deep  this  Gulph  doth  travel  under  Ground, 
Tho3  there  have  been  Attempts,  was  never  found 
But  I  my  felf  with  half  the  Peak  furrounded, 
Eight  hundred  fourfcore  and  four  Yards  have 

[founded  5 

And  tho3  of  thefe,  fourfcore  return’d  back  wet, 
The  Plummet  drew,  and  found  no  Bottom  yet  5 
The’  when  I  went  to  make  a  new  Effay, 

I  could  not  get  the  Lead  down  half  the  Way. 

The  next  Wonder  they  carry  you  to 
is  Weeding-Well,  or  Tides-Well ;  a  Spring 
that  ebbs  and  flows  as  the  Sea  does  ;  the 
Diameter  of  the  Spring  is  about  a  Yard? 
and  the  Depth  much  about  the  fame  Di- 
menfion  ;  and  the  Flux  and  Reflux  very 
near  the  fame  :  As  for  the  Opinion  of  the 
Learned  upon  it,  Mr.  Hobbs  and  Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton  differ  ;  Hobbs s  Account  in  Latin ,  I 
mean  the  great  Hobbs,  who  writ  the  Le¬ 
viathan  ;  and  being  Tutor  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Devonfhire ,  had  Opportunity  to 
make  his  Obfervations  on  all  the  Wonders, 
fays ; 

Qraminei  Co l /is,  gemino  Tons  ore  perennis. 
§>uem  quoniam  immcnfi  mirandos  aquoris  aflus 
Ludere  in  exigua  jama  affirmaverat  unda , 

Vifum  eft  ( quantumvis  Phcebo  preperante)  morari 
P auli f per,  fi  forte  aquult  miracula  detur 
Afpicere  admotis ,  Cf  ftima  teflibus  ejje . 

§>u<e  vitreis  ebuUit  aquis  tremnla  unda ,  duarum 
Major,  f pie ndidiorque,  CJ  pofeens  folavideri, 
Excipitnr  puteo ,  ftruttis  non  a  quip  ar  an  do , 
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Sed  qui  j or t into  quovis  ornatior  ortu  eft. 
inde  foluta  fluit ,  riifi  quae  f undo  retinetur 
Lata  duos  cubit  os,  tres  longa ,  unumq\  profunda. 
Unum  dico  Juo  quando  content  a  liquor  e 
Subfidet ,  at  bitios  quando  hofpite  tollitur  unda . 
Labra  reclinata  fignabat  faxea  ripae 
Linea ,  quant  latices  ipfijecere  tumentes , 
Subnigns  / axis  modo  detu  muiffe  reperti . 

cejjatos  iter  urn  expeffare  labores 
Tcedet ,  6^  improbius  vifum  eft .  Dijcedere  prorjm 
Admotis  properamus  equis.  Jam  jam q\  abeuntes 
ConcuJJis  revocamur  aquis.  Liquidofque  vide  mu  s 
Attolli  latices  *  Jenfimq\  irrepere  f  axis . 

Jamq\  fere  pleno  fait ab at  fervida  fonte 
Lymph  a,  velut  rabidus  cum  Jubditur  ignis  aheno , 
JCeJcia  ftare  loco ,  refugit  jdtvum  unda  metaUum , 
Cum  juxta  fontem,  condiffo  rivulus  ortu 
Erumpit  fubito ,  fuper  infufoque  Liquor e, 

Prtfftat  aquae  folitos  auffae  contingere  fines. 

£$uo  per  dull  a,  iterum  decrefcit ,  6^  ra>i 
I>  immifji  reftinguitur  impetus ,  f?  quae 
Refpuerat  repetit  fitiens  fua  pocula  Tellus. 
Lijiratti  laticis  pars  ejfiuit  altera  ripis 
Font  is  ^  pertujo  infer tur  pars  altera  f undo. 

Yurtaq\  mufeofis  erepta  leviftjma  [axis, 

Graminaq \  Ida  pale  am  &  tenuis  praefegmina  chart  a, 
Sive  aliud  quicquam  parva  fuper abile  lympha 
Injicimus  re  die  ns  infer  t  in  vifcera  terra ?, 

Jamq\ ,  humih fonti ,  proprius  vix  con  flit  it  humor y 
Cum  redeunt  full  us  \  Iterum  ceu  febre  labor  at 
Unde  tremens  \  iterum  aeftuat  \  auffaq $  lymph  is 
Externis  iterum  tropicam  contingere  metam 
Sujficit ,  accepto  velans  fua  litter  a  fluff  u  > 

At  q^  iterum  refidet ,  2Cc. 
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Mr*  CottonV  Defcriptidn  in  Engtijb 
is  thus : 

NEAR  Tide's  Will,  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Hill, 
Thete  creeps  a  Spring,  that  makes  a  little  Rill  5. 
Which  at  fir  ft  Sight  to  curious  Vifiters, 

So  fmall,  that  it  contemptible  appears  *, 

And  yet  no  lefs  of  Wonder  does  comprize, 

'Than  any  of  the  other  Rarities : 

for  now  and  then  an  hollow  murmuring  Sound 

Being  fir  ft  heard  remotely  under  Ground, 

The  Spring  immediately  fwells,  and  ftreight 
Boils  up  thro1  leveral  Pores  to  fuch  an  Height 
As  overflowing  foori  the  narrow  Shore, 

Below  does  in  a  little  Torrent  roar  *  , 

W hilft  near  the  Fountain  s  Mouth  the  Water  fings5> 
Through  the  feeret  Conduits  of  the  Springs, 
With  fuch  an  Harmony  of  various  Notes, 

As  Grotto's  yield  thro1  narrow  BraZen  Throats, 
When  by  the  Wei  ght  of  higher  Streams,  the  lower 
Are  upwards  forced  in  an  inverted  Shower. 

But  the  fweet  Mufick's  fliort,  three  Minute’s 

(Space 

To  higheft  Mark  this  Ocean  doth  raife  $ 

And  in  lefs  time  retire  the  ebbing  Waves, 

To  the  dark  Windings  of  their  frigid  Caves. 

To  feek  inveftigable  Caufes  out,  '  % 

Serves  not  to  clear,  but  to  increafe  a  Doubt 
In  vain  we  feek  the  Caufe  of  thefe  ftrange  Tide£3- 
Which  an  impenetrable  Mountain  hides. 

Hobs  hints  the  Caufe,  and  thus  doth  his  Thought 

( exprefs, 

( But  It  feems  to  me  too  rationally  gueli ) 
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lie  tells  us,  firft,  thefe  flowing  Waters  are 
Too  (weet,  their  Fluxes,  too  irregular, 

To  owe  to  Neptune  thefe  fantaftick  Turns  9 
Nor  yet  does  P hiebe  with  her  filver  Horns, 

In  thefe  free,  franchis'd,  fubterranean  Caves, 
Pufli  irito  crowded  Tides  the  frighted  Waves : 
But  that  the  Spring,  fwell’d  by  fome  fmoaking 

(  Shower* 

That  teeming  Clouds  on  T elites  Surface  pour, 
Marches  amain  with  a  confederate  Force, 

Until  fome  (freighter  Paffage  in  its  Courfe 
Stops  the  tunnultuousThrong  *,  which  prefling  faff* 
And  forc’d  on  (till  with  rilore  precipitous  hafte 
By  the  fucceeding  Streams,  lies  gargling  there* 
’Till  in  that  narrow  Throat,  th’  obftru£ted  Air 
Finding  it  felf  into  (freight  Limits  pent, 
Oppofes  (o  th’  invading  Element, 

As  hrft  to  make  the  half* choak'd  Gullet  heave* 
And  then  difgorge  the  Stream  it  can’t  receive. 
Than  this,  of  this  Wonder,  I  believe. 
None  a  more  plaufible  Account  can  give. 

But  here  it  may  be  laid.  If  this  were  fo. 

It  never  woii’d  but  in  wet  Weather  flow  $ 

Tet  in  the  greateft  Drought  the  Earth  abides, 

It  never  fails  to  yield  lefs  frequent  Tides. 

But  whether  this  a  Wonder  be  or  no, 

Twill  be  one,  Reader,  if  thou  feed  it  flow  % 

For  having  been  there  ten  times  for  the  nonce* 

I  never  yet  could  fee  it  flow  but  once* 

t 

*  *  *  j 

The  next  they  lead  you  to,  is  the  Devil’s 
Arfe  of  Peak,  or  Pool  s  Hole,  a  Sixth  Won¬ 
der  of  the  Peak.  It  is  a  remarkable  Cave, 

O  the 
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the  Entrance  into  which  is  at  the  Foot  of 
a  large  Mountain,  called'  Coitmofs ,  by  a 
fmalf  Arch,  fo  low  for  feveral  Paces,  that 
fuch  as  will  venture  into  it,  are  forced  to 
creep  upon  all  Four  for  a  while :  But  then 
it  opens  to  a  confiderafaie  Height,  not  un¬ 
like  the  Roof  of  a  large  Cathedral.  On 
the  Right  Hand  is  an  hollow  Cavern,  com¬ 
monly  called  Pools  Chamber,  where  by 
linking  a  Stone  upon  the  Wall,  the  Guide 
(  for  there  is  no  going  without  one)  con* 
dudls  you  forward  with  a  Candle,  over 
Ridges  and  Rocks  of  Stone  with  no  final! 
Labour  ;r  but  much  eafes  your  Toil ,  by 
ihewlng  you  many  Representations  both  of 
Art  and  Nature,  produced  by  the  petrify¬ 
ing  Water  continually  dropping  from  the 
Roof  and  Sides  of  the  Rock.  But  you 
mult  at  the  fame  time  be  very  careful,  that 
when  your  Mind  is  bufy  in  obferving  thofe 
Curiofities,  you  be  not  furprized  with  a 
Stumble  into  a  Ditch,  as  the  Star-gazing 
Philofopher  was.  Here  you  fee  the  Re- 
prefentation  of  moll  curious  Fret-Work, 
Organ  and  Choir- Work ;  and  in  other 
Places,  the  Figures  of  Animals,  as  the  Bo¬ 
dy  of  a  Man,  a  Lion,  a  Dog,  and  many 
other  Bealls,  which  a  pregnant  Fancy  rea¬ 
dily  foggefls.  Here  is  alfo  one  thing  cal¬ 
led  by  lome  a  Fowl,  by  others  'Squire  Cot- 

%  -  toils 
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tons  Haycocks,  and  other  things  liken’d  to 
a  Chair,  Flitefies  of  Bacon,  a  Lanthorn, 
with  many  more  Varieties.  Advancing 
farther,  you  come  to  the  Queen  of  Scots's 
Pillar  (as  your  Guide  calls  it )  clear  and 
bright  as  Alablaffer.  Beyond  which  is  a 
fleep  Afcent,  near  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile 
high,  which  terminates  near  the  Roof  in 
an  Hollow,  called  the  Needle  s  Eye  ;  in 
which  when  your  Guide  places  his  Candle, 
it  reprefents  a  Star  in  the  Firmament :  And 
indeed  the  whole  ProfpeCt  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful  Cavity,  is  much  augmented  by  the 
Light  of  Candles.  Near  the  Pillar,  it  is 
ufual  for  the  curious  Obferver  to  fire  a  Pi- 
ftol,  -whole  Noife  is  fo  redoubled  by  the 
Hoflownefs  of  the  Cave,  that  it  founds  as 
loud  almoft  as  a  Cannon,  And  now  yoii 
return  back  another  waiy,  where  you  pafs 
many  final  1  Currents  of  Water  ,*  and  being 
come  out,  are  met  by  fome  poor  Women, 
with  Water,  and  Herbs  to  cleanfe  you  from 
any  Filth  contracted  by  creeping  and 
climbing  in  the  nafty  dark  Cavern.  There 
are  different  Conjectures  about  the  Name 
of  this  Cave ;  fome  fay  that  Pool,  wild 
gave  it  the  Name,  was  a  notorious  Thief, 
who  being  outlaw’d,  becaufe  he  fled  from. 
Juftice,  took  up  his  Refidence  here,  a  Place 
worle  than. any  Prifon,  faving  that  he  was 

O  *  fr«e 
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free  from  the  Terror  of  Judge  and  Goaler, 
But  others  fuppofe  he  was  fome  Hermit, 
who  refolving  to  live  the  melancholy  Life 
of  an  Anchoret ,  retired  into  this  difmal 
Cell;  as  his  Bed-chamber,  for  his  Lodging, 
and  Lanthorn  for  his  Walk,  may  feem  to 
prove.  If  any  Queen  of  Scots  retired  in¬ 
to  this  Grotto,  and  gave  a  Name  to  the 
forementioned  Pillar,  we  may  fuppofe  Ihe 
made  it  her  Sanctuary  or  Afylum  from  her 
rebellious  Subjects,  or  other  Enemies :  But 
Hiftory  failing  us  in  thefe  Points,  we  muft 
reft  contented  with  thefe  Uncertainties; 

and  here  Mr.  Cotton  defcribes  it  thus. 

/ 

A  T  an  high  Mountain’s  Foot,  whofe  lofty 

(Creft 

CVrelooks  the  tnarfhy  Profpeft  of  the  WeJ}, 
Poofs  Hole  appears ;  fo  fmall  an  Aperture 
That  Summer  Weeds  do  it  almoft  obfeure : 

But  fuch  an  one  there  is,  lb  ftreight,  that  it 
For  Badgers,  Wolves  and  Foxes  feems  more  fit, 
Than  Men  who  venture  in,  tho’t  don’t  appear 
That  they  can  find  out  any  Bufinefs  there  $ 

But  having  Fifteen  Paces  crept,  or  more, 

Thro’  painted  Stones  and  Dirt  upon  all  Four, 
The  gloomy  Grotto  lets  Men  upright  rife, 
Altho’they  be  fix  times  GofiaV s  Size. 

There  looking  upward,  your  aftonifh’d  Sight 
Beholds  the  Glory  of  the  fparkling  Light  *, 

Th’  enamell’d  Roof  darts  round  about  the  Place, 
Which  from  the  Candle  has  deriv’d  its  Rays : 

But 
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But  here  a  roaring  Torrent  bids  you  ftand, 

And  climb  a  Rock  which  lies  on  your  Right 

(  Hand  * 

Upon  whole  Precipice  while  you  do  crawl, 

If  you  Ihould  flip,  you’re  ruin’d  by  the  Fall  : 
But  in  this  Path,  while  you  on  trembling  go. 
Your  Guides,  t’avert  your  trembling  Fears,  do 

( (how, 

In  the  uneven  Rock,  the  uncouth  Shapes 
Of  Men  and  Lions,  Horfes,  Dogs,  and  Apes  *, 
But  each  relembling  io  the  fancy ’d  Frame, 

That  any  one  of  all  may  bear  the  Name. 

Farther,  juft  in  your  way  a  Stone  appears, 

Which  the  Relemblances  of  Haycocks  bears. 
Thefe  the  wife  Natives  calLtte'Fonts^- Amt  there 
Defending  from  the  Roof,  doth  yet  appear, 

A  bright  tranfparent  Cloud,  which  from  above, 
By  thole  falfe  Lights,  does  downward  feem  to 

(  move : 

And  .this,  forfooth,  the  Bacon-Flitch  they  call. 
Not  that  it  does  refemble  that  all, 

For  it  is  round,  not  flat  *,  but  I  fuppofe, 

Becaufe  it  hangs  i’th’  Roof  like  one  of  thole, 
And  fhines  like  Salt,  Peak  Bacon-Eaters  came 
At  firlt  to  call  it  by  that  greafy  Name. 

The  next  thing  you  arrive  at  is  a  Stone, 

In  truth  a  very  rare  and  pretty  one, 

With  a  turn’d  Foot,  and  moulding  Pedeftal, 
Spherical  Body,  Cryftal  Spire  and  Ball 
This  very  aptly  they  Poofs  Lanthorn  name. 

Being  like  thofe  in  Admiral’s  Poops  that  flame. 
But  moving  forward  o’er  the  glaffy  Shore, 

You  hear  the  Torrent  now  fo  loud  to  roar, 

0  ? 
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As  if  fome  noify  Cararabt  were  near, 

Pr‘ the  raging  Sea  had  got  a  Chanel  there  5 
But  when  you  come  to' r,  the  Rill  is  not  lb  wide* 
But  that  a  model!  Maid  may  over  ftride  : 

The  falling  low  with  a  precipitous  Wave, 

Caufes  this  dreadful  Eccho  in  the  Cave. 

Beyond  this  Rill,  and  juft  before  your  Eyes, 

You  fee  a  great  tranfparant  Pillar  rife, 

Of  the  fame  fiaining  Matter  with  the  ref, 

But  fuch  an  one  as  Nature  does  conteft, 

Tho  working  in  the  dark,  in  this  brave  Piece, 
With  all  the  Obelisks  of  ancient  Greece , 

For  all  the  Art  the  Chizel  could  apply, 

Ne'er  wrought  fuch  curious  Folds  of  Drapery  : 
Of  this  the  Figure  is,  as  Men  fhould  croud 
A  vaft  Colojjus  in  a  Marble  Shrowd, 

And  yet  the  Plaits  fo  loft  and  flowing  are, 

As  fineft  Folds  from  fineft  Looms  they  were. 
The'Queen  of  Scots  thro'  Curiofity, 

Took  lo  much  Pains  this  horrid  Cave  to  fee, 
That  (he  came  up  to  this  now  famous  Stone, 

And  naming  it,  declared  it  her  own. 

Which  ever  fince,  fo  glorioufly  inftall’d, 

Has  been  the  Queen  of  Scots  her  Pillar  called,  1 
Over  the  Brook  you’re  now  obliged  to  ftride. 

And  turn  on  the  Left  Hand  by  this  Pillar's  Side. 
But  from  this  Place,  the  way  does  rile  fo  fteep,, 
Craggy  and  wet,  you'll  hardly  Footing  keep  : 
Having  gone  Sevenlcore  Paces  up  or  more, 

On  the  Right  Hand  you  find  a  Kind  of  Floor, 
From  whence,  while  down  an  Hole  you  down* 

(wards  look3 

And  fee  a  Candle  the  Guides  left  at  th3  Brook,  ♦ 


v  '' 


You’ll 
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You'll  fancy  from  that  dreadful  Precipice, 

A  Sparkle  attending  the  black  Abyfs. 

From  hence  on  the  Rock  you  Ride  till  come  be- 

(low. 

Your  Guides  will  then  another  Candle  (how 
Left  in  the  Hole  above,  whofe  diftant  Light 
Seems  a  Star  peeping  thro'  a  fallen  Night. 

And  being  now  conduced  almoft  back, 

Before  you'll  be  permitted  Leave  to  take 
Of  this  infernal  Manfion,  you  muft  fee 
Where  Matter  Pool  and  his  bold  Teemanry 
Took  up  their  dark  Apartments  *,  for  they  here 
Do  (hew  his  Hall,  Parlour,  and  Bedchamber, 
Withdrawing-Room  and  Clofer,  and  with  thefe. 
His  Kitchen,  and  his  other  Offices  •, 

And  all  contriv'd  to  juftify  a  Fable, 

Which  no  Man  will  believe,  but  the  filly  Rabble. 
And  now  if  you'll  thro'  the  narrow  Paflage  ttrain. 
Then  you  (hall  fee  the  chearful  Day  again. 

The  next  Wonder,  as  they  call  it,  is 
the  Devils  Arfe  of  Peak  ;  and  it  is  indeed 
the  Devil,  for  no  human  Creature  can  be 
imagined  to  like  or  live  in  it ;  and  yet  it 
feems  to  be  fome  old  Hermit  s  Cave.  The 
Devils  Arfe ,  or  Peak-Arfe ,  is  a  wide  fub- 
terraneous  Cavern  running  under  the  Hill 
near  Cajlletoh.  At  its  Entrance,  Lis  large 
and  capacious;  but  the  farther  you  go  in, 
tis  more  narrow  and  contracted/  The 
Top  of  it  is  very  high,  and  appears  to  the 
Eye  to  be  a  molt  graceful  Arch,  chequer’d 
. ,  O  4  with 
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with  Biverfity  of  colour’d  Stones.  From 
it  continually  drops  a  fparry  Water,  which, 
like  that  in  Pool's  Hole,  petrifies.  With¬ 
in  the  Arch  are  feveral  fmall  Buildings, 
where  the  poorer  Sort  of  People  inhabit, 
who  are  ready  at  all  times  with  Lanthorns 
and  Candles  to  attend  fuch  Travellers,  as 
are  curious  to  enquire  into  the  Territories 
of  Satan.  Thefe  People  refemble  the  Tro- 
glydites  or  Cunicular  Men,  who  ( as  Dr. 
Brown  defcribes  them)  lived  under  Ground 
like  Rabbits.  This  Cave,  after  you  are 
got  in  a  little  way,  is  very  dark  and  flip- 
pery,  by  rcafon  of  a  Current  of  Water 
which  runs  along  it ;  and  you  are  forced  to 
ftoop,  becaufe  the  Rock  hangs  down  Ho¬ 
ping  fo  low :  But  having  palled  this  Place, 
and  a  Brook  adjoining,  which  is  not  to  be 
waded,  fometimes  the  Arch  opens  it  felf 
again,  and  brings  you  to  a  fecond  Current, 
with  large  Banks  of  Sand  in  and  by  it ; 
however,  this  is  paflable ;  and  you  come 
in  a  little  time  to  a  third  Current,  which 
is  impafiable,  and  then  the  Rock  clofes. 
Gervafe  of  Tilbury ,  either  out  of  his  own 
Invention,  or  from  a  groundlefs  Report, 
tells  us,  that  a  Shepherd  ventur’d  over  all 
thefe  Currents,  and  found  a  Paflage  into  a 
delightful,  plentiful  Country,  wherein  were 
vafe  Pools  and  large  Rivers,  with  verdant 

Mea- 
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Meadows  and  Failures.  But  thcf  this  Story 
be  accounted  fabulous,  yet  fomfe  are  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  if  thofe  Waters  could  be  parted 
over,  fome  new  Difcoveries  might  be 
made:  But  fuch  a  fruitlefs  Attempt  can 
allure  no  Adventurers,  and  fo  ’tis  like  to 
remain  a  Terra  incognita ,  if  any  there  be, 
for  ever. 

Mr.  Cotton  defcribes  it  thus  : 

NOW  to  the  Cave  we  come,  wherein  is 

( found 

A  new  ftrange  thing,  a  Village  under  Ground, 
Houfes  and  Barns  for  Men  and  Beafts  behoof 
With  Walls  diftinft,  under  one  folid  Roof ; 
Stacks  both  of  Hay  and  Turf,  which  yield  a 

(  Scent, 

Can  only  fume  from  Satan’s  Fundament. 

For  this  black  Cave’s  known  in  the  Voice  of  Fame, 
By  the  Devil's  Arfe ,  which  is  a  coarler  Name  * 
Thefe  fubterranean  People  ready  ftand 
With  each  a  Candle,  fome  two  in  their  Hand, 

To  guide  fuch  Men  who  are  to  fearch  inclin’d. 
The  Inteflinum  Return  of  the  Fiend. 

Firft  in  your  Way,  a  foft  Defcentyou  meet. 
Where  the  Sand  takes  the  Impreffion  of  your  Feet, 
And  after  fome  few  Yards  you  parted  have, 
Brings  you  into  the  Level  of  the  Cave. 

Some  Paces  hence,  the  Roof  comes  down  fo  low, 
Theloweft  Statures  are  compell’d  to  bow^ 

Firrt  low,  then  lower,  till  at  laft  we  go 
On  four  Feet  now,  who  went  before  on  two  ; 


Then  ftrait  it  lets  you  rile  upright,  and  then 
Forces  you  to  ftoop  down  and  creep  again. 

Till  to  a  filent  Brook  atlaft  you  come, 

Whole  limpid  Wavesdart  Rays  about  the. Room  $ 
But  there  the  Rock  its  Bolom  doth  fo  low 
Toward  the  Surface  of  the  Water  bow, 

That  when  you  pals  it,  two  Dangers  dofurround. 
Riling,  you  break  your  Skull  ,  *  ftooping,  are 

(  drown'd  °7 

Being  o’er  this  dangerous  Pals,  above  you  now 
Are  high  roof’d  Vaults,  a  very  ftately  fhow. 

The  handfome  Walls  of  differing  Fabrick  are. 
One  ilooping,  th’other  perpendicular  5 
A  curious  Portal  greets  the  wandring  Eye, 
Shewing  the  Architefrure’s  Symetry  * 

Two  T ufcan  Columns  jutting  from  the  Wall, 
With  each  its  proper  Bafe  and  Capital, 

Support  a  well  turn’d  Arch,  and  of  one  Piece 
With  all  its  Mouldings,  friezes  and  cornice. 

This  leads  into  a  handfome  Room,  wherein 
A  Bafon  ftands  with  Water  Chriftaline  5 
On  this  there  many  more  fmall  Grotto’s  are. 
Which,  were  the  firft  away,  would  all  feem  rare  1 
But  now  you  muft  turn  back  again,  to  go 
Into  the  Chanel  you  forfook  below  5 
Squeezing  your  Guts,  bruifing  your  Flefh  and 

( Bones, 

To  thruft  betwixt  maffy  and  pointed  Stones, 
Until  you  reach  a  fecond  Rivers  fhore, 

Four  times  as  broad  as  that  you  pafs’d  before  $ 

Its  middle  deep,  and  Waters  fbmething  rough, 
But  every  where  ’tis  fordable  enough, 

For  the  Bottom's  ftony,  but  the  Stream’s  fo  ftrong, 
Tis  hard  to  keep  your  Feet  and  move  along  *5 

Js  .v*-  '  P'  '  ’*  k  /I _ 1 
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And  yet  there  is  no  Current  here  nor  Spring, 

To  occaflon  fuch  an  unexpected  thing  ^ 

For  tho'  the  People  do  them  Rivers  call, 

They're  only  Pools,  made  by  the  Waters  fail. 
When  over  this  you're  got,  and  Cloaths  have 

(  d  rein'd 

A  welcome  Shower  on  thethirPy  Sand, 

Of  which  here  Mountains  are  made  by  the  Seas, 
Of  Torrents  waflfd  Rom  diPant  Provinces: 

Over  thefe  Hills  we  forward  Pill  contend. 

Till  now  again  you  fee  the  Rock  defend. 
Forming  a  Roof  fo  even,  fmooth  and  Peek, 
Without  a  Crack  or  Seam,  or  Chink  or  Nick  *, 
Some  twenty  Paces  long  and  ten  Foot  high, 

As  the  Mechanick  Trowel  may  defy  ^ 

Having  a  Cupola  like  a  great  Bell, 

Which  does  in  Beauty  that  of  Roan  excel ; 

JuP  beyond  this  a  purling  Stream  we  meet, 

A  River  called,  thoJ  ’twill  fcarce  wet  your  Feet: 
Taking  this  obvious  Stream  to  be  your  Guide, 
Sand-Hills  and  Rocks  you  find  on  every  Side. 

But  leaving  them  you  go  not  far,  when  there 
A  hidden  Noife  will  ftrike  th’  aftonififd  Ear, 
Which  really  makes  16  terrible  a  Sound, 

As  ne’er  was  heard  above  or  under  Ground  : 

But  Jtis  not  long  before  it  doth  appear, 

What  is  theCaufe  of  this  Pirprizing  Fear  $ 

A  murmuring  Fountain  doth  her  Streams  diPil, 
From  the  very  Top  of  an  afpiring  Hill  *, 

Which  thence  defending  with  an  headlong 

(  Wave, 

Roars  in  the  diPant  Windings  of  the  Cave  ^ 

Like  a  Catarrh,  that  failing  from  the  Brain 
Upon  the  leathern  Lungs,  doth  thusconPrain 
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The  Fiend  to  cough  lb  very  loud,  and  tear 
His  marble  Throat  to  fright  th’ Adventurer  * 

Up  the  Channel  (till  you  march,  but  are  not  gone 
Far,  but  you  come  to  a  large  Vault  of  Stone, 
Curioufly  arch’d,  and  wall’d  on  every  Side, 

Some  Thirty  Paces  long,  and  Thirteen  wide, 
Scarce  Ten  Foot  high,  which  doth  deprive  the 

(  Place 

Of  that  Proportion,  that’s  the  greateft  Grace. 
This  full  of  Water  Hands,  but  yet  lb  clear. 

That  thorough  it  the  Bottom  doth  appear 
So  fmooth,  and  even  laid  with  glittering  Sand, 
That  it  our  Oblervation  doth  command. 

This  the  fourth  River  is,  and  is  one  more 
Than  ever  was  difcovered  before, 

And  if  it  hath  a  Shore,  none  can  go  to’t 
With  Arms  and  Legs,  Fifties  alone  can  do5t. 

The  Rock  now  doles,  you  return  again, 

We  palfed  five  hundred  Paces  by  the  Chain. 

T  o  conclude  with  thefe  fupernatural 
Things,  I  can  only  add,  That  near  Poles- 
Hole ,  there  is  a  Brook  in  which  you  may 
put  your  Hand,  the  Thumb  into  cold 
Water,  and  your  Finger  into  hot.  The 
Lakes  about  Naples ,  and  all  the  other 
Springs  memorable  in  the  World,  come 
nothing  up  to  this  ;  let  the  Naturalifts 
break  their  Brains  in  finding  out  the  Caufes. 


LET- 
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LETTER  XIV. 


Stamford* 

S  I  R, 

A  M  fure  I  have  not  tired  yoa 
*§!  1  I®*  with  the  Story  of  the  Peak,  be- 
^IrjosoyP’  caufe  I  know  you  are  not  only 
curious  in  knowing  the  Plea- 
lures  of  a  Kingdom,  but  love  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  niceft  Parts  of  Nature;  I 
returned  towards  Northamptonshire ,  in 
order  to  proceed  regularly  on  my  intend¬ 
ed  Journey ;  and  taking  my  Lord  Pom- 
frets  Houfe,  the  Duke  of  Montague's , 
my  Lord  Nottingham’s  at  Burleigh  on  the 
Hill,  Belvoir  Caftle,  the  Seat  of  Manners 
Duke  of  Rutland,  and  Burleigh- Houfe, 
the  Seat  pf  the  Earl  of  Exeter ,  I  arrived 
I]erc. 

BURLEIGH  is  on  the  Confines  of 
Northamptonshire,  next  to  Lincolnjbire ,  and 
is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  fpacious  Park, 

within 
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within  a  Mile  of  Stamford ;  from  whence 
one  hath  a  delicious  Profped  of  the  Town 
of  Stamford ,  and  the  adjacent  Country  ; 
there  is  a  handfbme  Court-Yard  fronting 
the  Palace,  and  behind  a  very  neat  Garden. 
The  Palace  is  an  entire  Square,  paved  like 
the  Exchange  at  London ;  and  the  fir  ft 
Floor  contains  a  Suit  of  Rooms  quite 
round.  The  great  Stair- Cafe  and  Hall, 
are  the  fineft  Performance  of  that  great 
Mafter  Verrio ,  much  exceeding  the  Paint¬ 
ing  either  of  Hampton- Court  or  Windfor . 
The*  Hangings  for  the  firft  Apartments, 
are  very  rich,  ( but  ftill  kept  in  Ca¬ 
fes,)  as  they  were  imported  by  the  laft 
Earl;  the  prefent  Lord  having  no  Tafte 
that  way :  The  Rooms  are  adorned  with 
a  fine  Colledion  of  Pictures  brought  from 
Rome  by  the  late  Earl,  among  wrhich  is  a 
fine  Annunciation  by  Carlo  Moras  ;  feveral 
other  New  Teftament  Pictures  by  the 
fame  Hand,  and  Jocomo'Chiars ,  his  Dif- 
ciple  ;  very  many  naked  Venus's  as  big  as 
the  Life,  and  a  fine  Pidure  of  Seneca  in 
the  Bath ;  the  Loves  of  Jupiter  with 
Lada,  And  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Rooms, 
four  large  Pidures  of  Sea  and  frefh-Water 
Fifli,  and  all  Manner  of  tame  and  wild 
Fowl ;  the  Chimney  Pieces  all  of  the 
fineft  Marble^,  are  adorned  with  Variety  of 
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the  fined  carved  Work  in  Wood  I  ever  law. 
IJelow-Stairs  is  a  handfome  Chapel,  and 
a  Parlour  adorned  with  the  Pictures  of 
his  Boon  Companions,  who  as  they  die., 
are  carried  into  another  Room,  called 
Purgatory, 

I  n  the  Parifh-Church  adjoining  to  the 
Bridge  of  Stamford ,  is  a  fine  Monument 
of  the  late  Earl  and  his  Countefs,  a  Sifter 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonjhire ,  in  whit® 
Marble,  with  their  Figures  cumbent  as 
big  as  the  Life,  done  at  Rome  when  they 
were  there  at  the  laft  Jubilee  ;  alfo  a  Mo¬ 
nument  of  the  great  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh ; 
over  againft  the  Church  (lands  the  George 
Inn ,  which  is  faid  to  make  above  Eighty 
Beds,  and  is  reckoned  the  largeft  in  Eng¬ 
land ; ‘but  the  Bull  Inn  in  the  Town  of 
Stamford ,  is  by  much  the  finer,  being  a 
fine  Square  of  free  Stone,  Safh-Windows, 
and  would  pafs  in  Italy  for  a  Palace. 

STAMFORD  is  finely  fituated  on 
the  Declenfion  ot  a  Hill  to  the  River 
which  runs  under  it ;  here  are  Six  Parish 
Churches,  the  Streets  are  clean,  and  it 
abounds  with  good  Company.  1  faw  at 

the  Coffee-Houfe  feveral  Officers  in  half 

•  % 

Pay,  who  retired  hither  for  Cheapnefs 
and  Sport. 


The 
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The  Duke  of  Rutland's  Seat,  very 
well  deferves  the  Name  of  Belvoir ,  having 
a  commanding  Profpe<5t  over  a  fine 
Country.  Burleigh  on  the  Hill  is  alfo  a 
very  noble  Seat,  belonging  to  my  Lord 
Nottingham  t  My  Lord  Hallifax ,  who  is 
alfo  Ranger  of  the  Foreft,  hath  a  hand- 
fome  Seat ;  and  many  others  in  this  hunt¬ 
ing  Country,  too  tedious  to  mention.  I 
fhall  take  my  Leave,  till  I  get  to  Torkj 
from  whence  you  fliall  hear  from  me ;  only 
I  muft  make  an  Excurfion  from  hence  to 
the  famous  beautiful  Town  of  Nottingham , 
in  the  middle  of  a  Foreft  and  fporting 
Country;  the  Caftle  belongs  now  to  the 
Duke  of  Nemaftle,  who  hath  a  very  com¬ 
manding  Xnterefl:  all  over  this  Country, 
which  is  a  fecond  New-Market  for  Races, 
and  all  other  Sports.  The  Town  is  very 
neat,  its  Market-Place  fpacious,  and  good 
h^ndfome  Buildings:  When  Marfhal  Tal- 
laird  was  taken  Prifoner  at  the  Battel  of 
Tiochjlet ,  and  brought  Prifoner  into  Eng¬ 
land  ,  the  Government  allow’d  him  this 
pretty  Town  with  the  adjacent  Country 
for  his  Prifon ;  and  in  the  Seven  Years  he 
flayed  here,  he  made  very  fine  Gardens 
to  the  Houfe  he  lived  in,  which  he  gave 
to  his  Landlord  at  his  Departure.  The 

i  Malt- 
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Malt-Liquor  is  alfo  very  good  here,  which 
occafioned  this  Diftich  in  a  Ballad. 

If  he  ll  take  t'other  Bout ,  we'll  feTallard  outy 
And  much  he  s  improv'd ,  let  me  tell  youy 
With  Nottingham  Ale  at  every  Meal , 

And  good  Budding  and  Beef  in  his  Belly .  . 


P 
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LETTER  XV. 


Y  on. 


S  I  R, 


gC€B^gR°M  Stamford ,  through  the 

Poll-Town  of  Grantham  , 
F  fcda  vvhofe  Spire  is  reckoned  to  be 


the  higheft  in  England ,  and 
therefore  by  the  Deception  of 
the  Sight,  faid  to  be  crooked  ;  I  arrived 
at  Newark  upon  Trent y  a  Town  fituated 
in  a  Plain,  with  a  very  good  Square  Market- 
Place,  and  a  fine  Country  round  it.  My 
Lord  Lexington  hath  a  noble  old  Seat  near 
it ;  and  from  thence  through  a  fat  plain 
Country,  fprinkled  with  Gentlemen’s  Seats, 
I  got  to  another  good  Market-Town,  full 
of  good  Inns  for  the  Conveniency  of 
Travellers,  called  Doncajler ,  and  fo  to 
York,  the  Second  City  of  England, 

T  0  R  K  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  Plain, 
with  a  fine  River  running  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it,  and  is  not  unlike  fome  of  your  old 

2  ‘  Cities 
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Cities  in  Holland  and  Flanders ,  for  front 
the  Spire  of  the  Cathedral  you  have  an 
unbounded  Profped:  every  Way  ;  it  confifts 
of  28  Parifhes.  The  Caftle  of  York 
which  is  lately  rebuilt  for  the  Convenient 
cy  of  keeping  the  Affizes,  is  converted 
from  a  Palace  to  a  Prifon  ;  but  by  much 
the  fined,  as  well  as  the  pleafariteft  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  The  Court-Yard  of  the  Caftle  is 
larger  than  the  Liberties,  either  of  the 
Kings-Bench  or  Fleet  at  London  ;  and  the 
Air  fo  good,  that  one  would  wonder  that 
any  Prifoner  fhould  take  a  Habeas  Corpus 
to  remove  himfelf  from  thence  to  either  of 
the  other  two :  There  is  only  this  Differ¬ 
ence,  that  at  York  a  Prifoner  never  goes 
without  the  Walls  ;  but  from  the  Fleet 
and  Kings-Bench ,  in  a  Hackney-Coach, 
one  may  go  privately  any  where.  There 
is  an  old  Tower  near  the  Caftle,  which 
was  formerly  a  Place  of  great  Strength, 
but  now  going  to  Ruin  ;  as  there  is  alfo 
a  Manner- Houfe  on  the  other  Side  of  the 
City  belonging  to  the  Crown,  in  which 
have  been  fome  good  Apartments,  and 
inhabited  fo  lately  as  the  Reign  of  King 
James  the  Firft  by  himfelf;  and  under 
King  Charles  the  Firft,  by  the  Earl  of 
Strafford ,  Prefident  of  the  North  ;  but 
now  quite  decayed. 

P  % 
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The  chief  Ornament  of  this  City  is 
the  Cathedral,  commonly  called  the  Min- 
jler,  by  much  the  fineft  in  England,  and 
not  inferior  to  any  I  have  been  in  Italy  ;  of 
a  Gothick  Structure.  The  Paintings  on 
Glafs  in  the  Windows,  are  better  preierved 
than  any  where  elfe  I  ever  faw  ,*  they  tell 
you  the  Realbn  was,  That  General  Fair-, 
fax ,  who  commanded  the  reforming  Army 
againft  Charles  the  Firft,  being  a  Yorkshire 
Man,  had  the  Glafs  taken  down,  and  pre- 
ferved  dll  the  Reftoration. 

O  n  the  Front  of  the  Choir,  are  the 
Statues  of  all  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England :  The  Choir  is  fpacious  and  noble, 
and  behind  it  are  a  great  many  fine  Monu¬ 
ments  in  Marble ,  amongfl  whom  is  a 
(lately  one  of  the  late  Earl  of  Strafford 
and  his  Lady  :  But  the  Chapter-Houfe 
exceeds  any  thing  of  the  Kind  in  the 
World  ;  tis  a  large  Oval  Room  without 
Pillars  to  fupport  its  Roof ;  and  the  thirty 
two  Stalls  round  it  all  of  fine  Marble, 
with  Pillars  all  of  one  Piece  of  Ala- 
blafter. 

T  here  is  a  Story  of  fome  Nuns  en¬ 
graved  in  Alablafter  above  the  Door,  that 
gives  a  great  deal  of  Mirth. 

There  are  Abundance  of  fine  FIou- 
fes  round  the  Minjler ,  the  Bifhop’s  Palace, 

the 
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the  Deans,  and  many  of  the  Prebends 
are  very  handfome  ;  and  near  it,  is  the 
Houfe  where  the  two  weekly  Affemblies 
are  kept  ;  thefe  Affemblies  are  great  Helps 
to  Strangers ,  for  in  a  Week  by  their 
Means  you  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  good  Company,  Male  or  Female,  in  the 
Place. 

They  are  kept  here  on  Mondays  and 
Thurfdays ,  and  were  under  the  Misfortune 
when  I  was  there,  of  being  diftinguiffied  ; 
the  Mondays  the  Tories,  and  Thurfdays 
the  Whig  Affembly  :  However,  a  Stran¬ 
ger  is  welcome  to  both  for  half  a  Crown  a 
Quarter  each,  if  he  ftays  fo  long  ;  or  ftay 
never  fo  ffiort  a  Time  it  is  fo  much  ;  there 
is  Country  Dances,  Play,  and  drinking 
Tea. 

M  y  Lord  Carlife  hath  been  fo  good, 
as  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  Names  of 
Diftindtion  from  the  two  Affemblies,  by 
carrying  mixt  Company  to  both  ;  and  the 
Officers  of  the  Army  making  no  DiftincSti- 
on,  Strangers  go  equally  to  both.  The 
Plenty  and  Cheapness  of  this  City,  brings 
Abundance  of  Strangers  hither  for  the 
Conveniency  of  Boarding,  which  is  very 
cheap,  and  the  Apartments  and  Diet  Good. 

T  0  R  K  is  fituated  much  like  Ghent 
in  Flanders ,  and  is  full  as  large,  though 
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riot  quite  fo  beautiful  ;  but  is  every  whit 
as  dull  as  Ghent  is,  when  there  is  no  Garb 
fon  in  it;  well  walled  round,  but  not  for¬ 
tified  with  Artillery  :  Its  fome  Miles  in 
Circumference,  the  Situation  low,  and  the 
Houfes  generally  of  the  old  Wood  Build¬ 
ing,  the  lame  as  Canterbury. 

T  h  e  re  are  four  large  Gates  to  enter 
the  Town,  well  built,  and  five  Poftern 
ones,  Near  the  Church  is  the  Houfe 
of  my  Lord  Irwin ,  formerly  the  Bifhops 
Palace  ;  tis  very  much  decayed;  the  Gar¬ 
dens  have  been  very  fine,  as  appears  by 
the  Ruins  of  feveral  Statues,  Terras-Walks, 
Canals  ;  there  is  a  good  Tennis  Court  ad- 
joining. 

The  River  Oufe  runs  through  the 
City,  and  into  Humber  at  60  Miles  Di- 
ftance  ;  the  largeft  Ships  that  can  come 
up  to  he  Town,  are  of  70  Tuns  Burden  ; 
over  this  River  is  a  Bridge  with  five  Ar¬ 
ches,  the  middle  of  which,  for  Heighth, 
Breadth,  and  Finenefs  of  Architecture,  is 
equal  to  the  Rialto  at  Venice ,  or  that  at 
Blenhebn  :  The  River  Tofs  alio  runs 
through  the  City  ;  on  the  Top  of  the 
Bridge  is  the  Town-Hall,  very  conveni¬ 
ent  for  the  Purpofe.  Guild-Hall ,  where 
the  Courts  of  JufHce  are  held,  is  a  hand- 
iorne  Building,  both  larger  and  fuperi- 
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or  to  that  of  London  :  Near  this  is  the 
Statue  of  King  Edgar ,  who  rebuilt  the 
City. 

The  Merchants  and  Traders  have  their 
feveral  Halls  compleatly  built,  and  St. 
Anthony s  Hall  is  a  large  handfome  Build¬ 
ing  ;  there  being  one  Room  fo  large,  that 
moft  of  the  inferior  Tradelmen  may  meet 
at  one  Time.  The  Market-Houfe  in  the 
Street  called  the  Lavement ,  is  a  fine  Piece 
of  Architecture,  being  fupported  by  twelve 
Pillars  of  tfie  Tufcan  Order  ;  and  there  is 
another  Thnrfday  Market  very  handfome., 
and  not  unlike  the  Exchange  at  Chefter . 

The  King  s  Palace  lies  on  the  North 
Side  of  the  River  Oufe,  and  has  a  gradual 
Afcent  from  the  River,  but  is  almoft  de- 
molifhed  by  the  civil  Wars  :  There  is  ad¬ 
joining  the  Ruins  of  St.  Mary  s  Abby. 
This  is  by  much  the  beft  Situation  about 
the  Town,  for  you  have  a  good  Profpedf ; 
and  at  half  a  Mile  s  Diftance  you  fee  the 
Hill,  where  Severus  the  Roman  Emperor 
was  buried. 

The  Parifh-Church  of  All-Hallow sy 
has  the  finefl  Steeple  I  ever  law  of  a  Go- 
thick  Building  :  There  is  alfo  St.  Marys 
in  Caflle  Street  built  Piramidically,  much 
admired ,  and  St.  Margarets  in  North 
Street  much  more  curious,  of  the  fame 
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Kind  ;  the  Tower  or  Bafis  that  it  {lands 
upon,  being  much  leis  in  Circumference. 
Chrift's  Church  has  a  Steeple  lately  built 
very  handfome.  The  City  is  governed  by 
a  Mayor  and  twelve  Aldermen  ;  the 
Trade  is  very  much  decayed,  which  makes 
Houfes  very  cheap  ;  and  you  have  a  great 
many  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  refort 
Here,  fo  that  you  feldom  want  for  good 
Converfation. 

The  Affemblies  chufe  every  Year  Go- 
vernefles  who  take  the  Subfcriptions,  and 
judge  of  who  are  fit  to  be  admitted  ;  and 
I  have  often  feen,  efpecially  at  the  Time 
of  an  Election,  a  Horfe-Match,  or  Affizes, 
an  Aflembly  of  Ladies ,  as  well  drefs  d 
as  at  a  Drawing-Room  at  St.  Janies  s.  I 
was  at  Chejler ,  when  King  George  s 
Coronation  Day  happened  to  fall  on 
an  Afiembly  Day;  and  although  that 
is  as  Tory  a  City  as  any  in  England ,  I 
counted  Fifty  Ladies  as  finely  drefs'd,  as 
at  an  Opera  in  the  Hay-Market . 

A  Stranger  ought  to  be  fome  time 
at  York,  to  know  how  well  they  live  in 
the  Neighbourhood.  My  Lord  Carliftes 
Seat  at  Caflle  Howard  will  be  by  much  the 
finefl:  when  finifhed  ;  but  he  leaves  oneWing 
for  his  Son.  It  s  in  the  Middle  of  a  Wood 
cut  out  into  Avenues ;  but  the  Views 
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bounded,  as  at  Cannons.  The  Apartments, 
Furniture  and  Gardens  anfwer  the  great 
Genius  of  its  noble  Maher,  one  of  the 
great  Patriots  of  the  Nation,  who  hath 
been  often  at  the  Head  of  the  State,  both 
in  King  Williams  Reign  and  this  :  But  he 
loves  this  Seat  fo  dearly,  that  the  Court 
never  keep  him  long;  for  he  loves  his 
Eafe  beyond  all  the  Gaiety  of  a  Court. 
Parks  well  ftored  with  Deer,  are  every 
where  in  this  County.  The  Duke  of 
Leeds  hath  a  moil  noble  Seat  not  far  off. 

From  York ,  I  made  an  Excuhon  to 
Scarborough ,  fo  famous  for  its  Wells  :  Its 
a  fmall,  confufed-built  Town,  on  the  De- 
clenfion  of  a  Rock  by  the  Sea-fide,  which 
hath  abundance  of  Shipping  belonging  to 
it,  chiefly  employed  in  the  Coal-Trade  be¬ 
tween  NewcajHe  and  London .  The  Mine¬ 
ral  Wells  are  Purgative,  as  well  as  Diure- 
tick ;  much  in  their  Nature  like  thofe  at 
Pyrmont  in  Germany .  They  are  much  fre¬ 
quented  in  the  hot  Months  in  Summer  ; 
but  there  are  no  Walks  nor  publick  Days, 
as  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge ;  however,  there 
are  fometimes  private  Balls,  and  there  is 
very  good  Accomodation  for  thofe  that 
drink  the  Waters.  A  Stranger  ought  not 
to  leave  Torkjhire ,  without  feeing  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Frankland  s  Seat  at  Thirtleby ,  near  the 
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little  Town  of  Thirsk,  both  for  its  Situa¬ 
tion  and  the  Finenefs  of  its  Gardens:  The 
Parterre  is  incircled  with  Columns  of  Yew, 
the  Wildernefs  is  very  neat ;  and  from  the 
whole,  there  is  a  delicious  Profped:  of  the 
adjacent  Country.  One  ought  alfo  to  go 
to  Beverley ,  where  there  is  good  Company, 
and  Afiemblies  as  at  St.  Edmund s-Bury : 
Its  Situation  and  good  Air  fills  it  all  the 
Year  round  with  the  bell  of  Company, 
and  a  fine  fporting  Country  round :  All 
over  Yorkjhire  there  is  good  Cheer,  and 
their  Ale  admirable,  as  in  Staffcrdjhire. 

From  York,  in  two  Stages,  I  arrived 
at  the  ancient  City  of  Durham. 

This  City  is  fituated  much  like 
Shrew  sherry ,  a  River  encompaffing  the 
greateft  Part  of  it ;  and  its  Cathedral , 
with  the  Epifcopal  Seat,  on  an  Eminence, 
which  overlooks  the  City  and  the  adjacent 
Country.  It’s  a  pleafant  City ;  its  Cathe¬ 
dral,  built  by  David  King  of  Scots ,  is  an 
augult  Pile ;  but  there  are  no  remarkable 
Monuments  in  it:  The  Prebends  Houfes 
round  it  are  very  neat ;  and  in  a  Stage 
more,  I  arrived  at  Netvcajlle  upon  Tine. 

This  Town,  next  to  Briftol ,  may  be 
called  the  greateft  trading  Town  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  confequently  very  populous : 
People  run  about  bufily,  as  at  Briftol ;  and 

about 
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about  the  Cuflom-Houfe  there  is  a  great 
Face  of  Bufmefs  every  Day.  The  Town 
is  irregularly  built  ,  up-hill  and  down ;  there 
are  two  fpacious  Streets,  in  one  of  which 
Pilgrim  fir  eet ,  Sir  William  Blacket ,  and 
fome  others,  have  very  fine  Houfes  and 
Gardens;  but  all  the  reft  confift  of  nothing 
but  dirty  Lanes.  There  are  eight  Parifti- 
Churches,  but  none  of  them  magnificent. 
The  Coal  Trade  here  employs  an  incredi¬ 
ble  Number  of  Hands,  as  well  as  Ships. 

The  Bowling-Green  Houle  for  Afiem- 
blies  here  is  very  neat  and  pleafant ;  and 
there  is  as  much  good  Company,  as  can 
well  be  expedited  in  a  Place  of  fo  much 
Bufmefs.  It  lies  upon  a  fine  navigable 
River,  at  ten  Miles  Diftance  from  the  Sea; 
and  the  Mouth  of  the  River  iecured  by 
Tinmouth  Caftle.  N 
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LETTER  XVI. 

Cauisie, 


Sir, 


the  Romans  had  made  in  Britain  from  the 
Incurfions  of  the  Scots  arid  Pifis,  when 
the  Neceflity  of  the  Empire  drew  their 
Legions  from  Britain .  It  feems  furprizing, 
that  fo  powerful  a  People  as  the  Britons 
all  over  England ,  could  not  defend  their 
Country  from  thefe  Invafions  without  the 
Help  of  the  Romans ,  or  that  the  Romans 
did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  fub- 
due  the  whole  Ifland.  Trajan  indeed  car- 
ry  d  his  Conquefts  into  the  lower  Parts  of 
Scotland ,  and  built  a  Wall  from  the  Firth 
of  Stirling  on  the  Eafl ,  to  the  Firth  of 
'Dumbarton  on  the  Weft  Ocean ;  the  Nor¬ 
ther - 
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thermojl  Parts  of  Scotland  being  fo  moun¬ 
tainous,  as  not  affording  Provifions  for 
his  Legions :  But  the  Scots  made  the  Ro - 
mans  fo  uneafy,  that  Adrian  retired  from 
thence,  and  contented  himfelf  to  make  this 
the  Bounds  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  it 
continued  fo  till  the  Reign  of  ConJlantiney 
when  the  Romans  being  obliged  to  leave 
the  Britons  to  themfelves,  the  Scots  broke 
through  this  Wall,  pulled  moft  of  it  down, 
and  continued  for  feveral  Generations  to 
ravage  the  Country;  till  the  Britons  were 
forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons^  who  in  a  little 
time  made  themfelves  Mafters  of  all  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  inftead  of  fubduing  the  Scotsy 
drove  their  Friends  the  Britons  into  Wales , 
where  they  have  continued  a  People  ever 
iince. 

There  are  more  Roman  Antiquities 
to  be  found  in  Cumberland  than  any  other 
Part  of  England ,  becaufe  moft  of  the  Le¬ 
gions  had  their  Quarters  here.  Their  God 
Terminus  is  now  in  the  Poffeffion  of  Sir 
John  Lowther  of  this  County ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Carlijle  hath  a  great  Collection  of 
Roman  Altars,  Medals,  and  other  Roman 
Antiquities  at  Norton  Caftle. 

CARLISLE  hath  a  very  advanta¬ 
geous  Situation  ;  and  from  its  Caftle  on  an 
Eminence,  you  have  a  large  Profpecft  into 
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Scotlajid,  and  the  adjacent  Country.  The 
Cathedral  Church  is  an  augufl;  Pile,  the 
Streets  are  pretty  regular,  and  the  whole 
inviron’d  by  a  Stone  Wall :  The  Arm  of 
the  Sea  that  comes  up  to  it  from  the  Irijh 
Ocean,  is  called  Solzvay ,*  but  it  is  befides 
wafhed  with  the  Rivers  Eden ,  Petterelt , 
and  Cande.  Johnfton ,  in  his  Itineraries , 
defcribes  it  thus  : 


Where  the  bold  Eagles  [topp'd  their  noble 

(  Courfey 

The  latejl  Labour  of  the  Roman  Force , 

On  fubjeff  Fields  from  her  high  Rocks  looks 

(  downy 

Thence  gauls  her  Foes ,  and  then  fe cures  her 

(  own : 

Her  People  jharp ,  and  ever  fanid  in  War  ; 
Fights  are  their  Study ,  and  their  only  Care . 
In  Ages  paft  fhe  fervd  the  Scottifli  Crown , 
Whom  now  her  ancient  Lords  again  difown . 
Romans,  how  thought  you  here  the  W orld 

(  could  endy 

When  you  might  fee  another  World  beyond ^ 
Yet  only  fee  ;  the  Scots  victorious  Hand , 
Here  fix  d  the  Limits  of  your  wide  Com - 

(  mand< 


B  e  T  w  e  F  N  Adrians  Wall  and  Scotland ? 
there  runs  a  Trad  of  Land  between  Ber~ 
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wick  and  Carlijle ,  40  Miles  in  Length,  and 
about  fix  Miles  broad,  between  Kingdom 
and  Kingdom,  called  the  Debatable  Land7 
whole  Inhabitants  before  the  Union  were 
Subje&s  to  neither  Nation,  but  a  Sort  of 
Banditti  that  preyed  upon  both  ;  and  what 
they  ftole  from  one  Kingdom,  they  fold 
openly  in  another  :  And  although  in  mofi 
Reigns  there  were  Wardens  of  the  Borders 
appointed  in  both  Kingdoms  to  fupprds 
thefe  Rogues  ;  yet  fiich  was  the  Animofity 
between  thefe  Kingdoms  before  the  Union, 
of  the  Crowns,  that  they  had  always  Shel¬ 
ter  in  the  one  Kingdom,  when  they  were 
profecuted  by  the  other.  They  tell  you  a 
Story  of  King  James  the  Firft’s  being  told, 
that  a  Cow,  in  a  Drove  of  Cattle  from  die 
North  of  Scotland  to  St.  Faith's  Fair,  near 
Norwich  in  Norfolk ,  ftrayed  from  the  Fair, 
and  returned  the  way  (lie  came  to  her  own 
Country :  He  laid,  he  did  not  fo  much 
wonder  at  that,  as  how  fhe  got  through 
the  debatable  Land  without  being  ftoi- 
len. 

They  tell  you,  that  they  had  the 
Art  of  twilling  the  Horns  of  Cattle 
that  they  ftole  fo  artfully  by  hot  Bread* 
that  when  the  right  Owners  (aw  them  in 
the  Market,  they  could  not  claim  their 
own.  One  remarkable  Story  I  had  from 

a  Per- 
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a  Perfon  of  Diftindion  in  that  Country ; 
That  one  Armjlrong  ( a  great  Name  a- 
mong  the  Thieves)  having  a  great  Mind 
to  a  ftoned  Cok  in  Sir  George  Fletchers 
Park,  he  went  privately  into  the  Park, 
and  gelt  the  Cok  ;  and  home  Months  after, 
when  the  Cok  had  got  perfectly  well,  he 
fiole  him,  and  carried  him  off  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  Scotland ;  but  was  fo  clofely  pur- 
fued,  that  he  was  there  overtaken  :  How¬ 
ever,  he  locks  up  his  Cok,  and  goes  boldly 
before  a  Magiftrate,  and  defires  that  they 
mi  gilt  be  fwore  to  the  Marks  of  the  Cok  : 
They  all  fwore,  that  it  was  a  ftoned  Cok 

mr 

but  fome  Days  before ;  upon  which  he 
producing  the  Cok  before  the  Judges,  and 
foewing  him  to  be  a  Gelding  of  a  good  while 
Handing,  got  clear.  Thefe  People,  on  the 
Union,  made  an  Addrefs  to  the  Queen, 
which  was  prefented  by  Dr.  Graham ,  (ano¬ 
ther  great  Name  in  thofe  Parts)  and  one 
of  her  Majefty’s  Chaplains  ;  telling  her, 
that  they,  of  all  People,  had  the  greateft 
reafon  to  congratulate  her  Majefty  on 
the  Union,  fince  from  the  Sink  and  Refute 
of  her  Two  Kingdoms,  tee  had  made 
them  the  Centre  of  her  Dominions. 

Now  I  am  leaving  England ,  you  mute 
exped  I  teould  fay  fomething  of  their  Lan¬ 
guage  :  The  Welfh  and  Scots  call  it  SaJJe - 
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nagh  or  Saxon ,  but  it  is  not  Saxon.  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  endeavour’d  all  he 
could  to  introduce  the  Norman  French 
to  be  the  Language,  ordering  all  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Proceedings,  and  Proceedings  at 
Law  to  be  printed  in  that  Language  ;  but  it 
never  went  farther  than  the  Lawyers, 
and  the  little  Scavengers  of  the  Law  :  for 
Example,  Oye&y  which  in  Norman ,  is  to 
h&ar  or  liften,  is  by  the  common  Cryers 
in  the  feveral  Boroughs  repeated,  O  Yes: 
But  they  know  no  more  what  it  means, 
than  they  do,  when  they  go  to  a  Cooks 
Shop,  and  ask  for  a  Kickfliaw ;  from  the 
Freiich  Word  Quelque  chofe.  And  indeed 
Norman  may  properly  be  called  a  Learned 
Language  in  England \  where  it  is  no 
where  fpoke,  but  acquired  at  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  is  a  great  Ingredient  in  the 
Law.  In  fhort,  Englijh  is  now  compofed 
of  Derivatives  from  the  Greek  and  Latin; 
and  what  Saxon  Words  are  left,  they  have 
purged  it  of  the  gutteral  Cotlfonants, 
and  it  is  become  a  very  rich  and  foft  Lan¬ 
guage.  Dr.  Tillotfon ,  late  Archbilhop  of 
Canterbury ,  hath  very  much  improved  it ; 
as  Sir  Roger  Lejlrangei  and  Mr.  Dryden$ 
did  very  much  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  which  was  an  Age 
of  Witj  as  that  of  King  William  was  of 

CL  Learning; 


Learning ;  and  both  thofe  Reigns  have 
much  improved  the  Language.  Mr.  Ad- 
di/oris,  and  Sir  Richard  Steeles  Works 
have  alio  fpread  the  Language  abroad  ;  for 
the  great  Le*  Clerc  at  Atnjlerdam ,  Leih- 
mt%,  and  the  other  Learned  Men  at  the 
Univerfities  abroad  ftudy  it. 


LET- 
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L  E  T  T  E  R  XVII, 


S  I  R, 


Douglafs  in  the  Tile  of  Man* 


Sfl^f IS!  Designed  to  have  fini- 
ilS  §i|  Ihed  England  by  my  laft  Let- 
sgfjg  *  SP  ter  t0  y°u  fr°m  Ear  life  ;  but 
fegg^J!  going  over  to  Whitehaven  to 
*$*&*&*!»  fee  our  ojj  Acquaintance  Mr, 
Lowther ,  and  feeing  the  IJle  of  Man  fo 
near,  I  thought  England  would  be  imper¬ 
fect  without  it,  fince  that  Illand  belongs 
now  to  an  Engliflj  Subjedt,  the  Earl  of 
Derby  ;  and  its  Bifhop  hath  a  Seat  in  the 
Lower  Houfe  of  Convocation  at  London . 
?Tis  true,  it  is  not  governed  by  the  Laws 
of  England ,  but  by  its  own  particular 
Laws,  made  by  their  Detnjler  and  Keyfer 

Parliament  afiembled  at  the  Pleafure  of 

'»• 

their  Sovereign  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who 
alfo  coins  Money.  I  therefore  took  a 
Boat  at  Whitehaven ,  a  populous  rich 
Town  well  built,  and  has  a  great  Num~ 
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her  of  Shipping,  which  furnifhes  Ire - 
land  with  Coal,  and  did  alfo  Scotland  with 
Tobacco  and  Sugars  before  the  Union  ; 
and  in  five  Hours  arrived  at  Caftletown  in 
the  / fie  of  Man. 

I  w  a  s  furprized  to  fee  Abundance 
of  fafhionahle  People  on  the  Shear  ? 
who  at  my  landing,  complimented  me 
with  a  halfpenny  worth  of  Brandy, 
which  is  near  half  a  Pint ;  and  taking 
me  to  be  a  Gentleman  in  Diftrefs,  as 
moft  of  them  were,  and  not  one  come 
out  of  Curioffty,  were  very  officious  in 
the  Offers  of  their  Service  ;  for  you  muff: 
know,  that  the  Ifle  of  Man  is  an  Afylum 
or  Sandaiary  for  all  Crimes  committed 
out  of  the  Iffand ;  but  they  muff  take  care 
to  do  nothing  againff  the  Laws  there, 
which  are  ffridtly  put  in  Execution.  Ma¬ 
ny  Gentlemen  that  owe  Thoufands  of 
Pounds  in  London ,  Paris ,  and  A?njlerdam , 
live  in  the  greateft  Tranquility  here  at 
a  fmall  Expence.  It  is  not  only  a 
Sandmary  for  Men,  but  for  Goods;  for 
nothing  pays  Cuftom  here.  I  have  feen 
feveral  Ships  unloaded  here  with  Wine  and 
Brandy  from  France ,  Rum  from  the  JVe fl¬ 
inches  ,  and  Callicoes,  and  other  Eafl - 
India  Goods  from  Holland ,  which  were 
put  into  Warehoufes,  and  afterwards  run 
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in  fmall  Boats  into  Ireland ,  Scotland ,  and 
the  Weftern  Parts  of  England ;  here  are 
no  Cuftom-Houfe  Officers  :  And  if  Eng¬ 
land  ffiould  (end  any  Spies,  it  would  fig- 
nify  nothing  ;  for  none  know  the  par¬ 
ticular  Places  thefe  fmall  Boats  are  de- 
flgned  to.  The  difafFe&ed  that  come 
here  for  Sandhiary,  may  talk  Treafon, 
and  broach  their  Schemes  with  Security, 
fo  they  don’t  difturb  the  Government  of 
the  Ifland  ;  and  no  doubt  of  it,  they  have 
their  Correfpondents  on  the  Continent  ; 
for  every  thing  done  at  London ,  Paris  or 
Rome ,  is  perfectly  w7ell  known  here  ;  al¬ 
though  I  muft  fay,  the  Natives,  and  natu¬ 
ral  Inhabitants  of  the  Place,  are  a  quiet 
People ,  and  don’t  much  trouble  their 
Heads  with  Politicks  :  They  obey  the  Earl 
of  Derby ,  and  look  no  further.  Their 
Religion  is  purely  Church  of  England ; 
and  befides  the  Towns  of  Caflletown , 
Douglafsy  and  Ram  fey ,  there  are  Seventeen 
Country  Pariffies  ;  their  Language  is  nei¬ 
ther  English,  JVeljhy  Irifh,  nor  Scots  High - 
lands ,  but  a  broken  Danifh ,  fuch  as  they 
fpeak  in  Norway  ;  which  ffievvs  that  the 
Danes  continued  Mailers  here  many  Ages 
after  they  were  drove  from  England. 

ALEXANDER  the  Third  King 
of  Scotland ,  who  was  contemporary  with 

a?  Edward 
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Edward  the  Firft,  conquered  this  Xfland 
by  his  General  the  Earl  Douglas  from  Gat- 
low  ay,  and  his  Lieutenant  General  Ram - 
fey  ;  from  whole  landing,  the  Towns  and 
Cattles  they  built  for  preferving  the  Con- 
queft  bear  their  Name  to  this  Day,  But 
that  King  breaking  his  Neck  by  a  Fall  'rom 
his  Horie,  and  his  Succeflion  difputed  by 
the  Bruces  and  B allots  for  many  Years  in 
Scotland ,  this  Xfland  was  negle&ed  ;  and 
fo  for  the  firft  Time  fell  into  the  Hands 
of  the  Enghjb ,  and  hath  continued  fo  ever 
fince.  Edward  the  Firft  gave  it  to  Mon- 
t acute  in  1300,  who  fold  it  to  Lord 
Scroop ,  who  forfeiting  it  for  Treafon,  Hen¬ 
ry  the  Fourth  gave  it  to  the  Earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  in  1399;  and  laftly,  Henry 
the  Vllth  gave  it  to  the  Lord  Stanley ,  in 
whofe  Family  it  hath  continued  ever  fince. 
He  is  King  in  Man ,  Lord  High  Admiral, 
and  hath  an  abfolute  Jurifdibtion  over  the 
People,  being  Proprietor  of  the  W’hole 
Xfland,  and  can  hang,  behead,  or  pardon 
as  he  pleafes. 

This  Xfland  had  of  old,  Schools,  fup- 
plied  by  the  Druids  from  St.  Columba ,  one 
of  the  Scots  Weftern  Xflands ;  and  the  great 
Columbus  united  it  to  the  Bifhoprick  of 
Candida  Cafa ,  or  Whithorn  in  Galloway 
in  Scotland ;  which  was  one  of  the  Rea- 
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Ions,  why  the  King  of  the  Scots,  by  the 
Pope’s  Donation,  pretended  to  the  Sove¬ 
reignty  of  it ;  but  fince  the  Reformation, 
it  is  governed  by  a  Bifhop  of  its  own, 
who  doth  not  fit  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers 
at  London  as  fuch,  this  Ifland  being  no 
Part  of  Enlgand ;  but  as  I  told  you  be¬ 
fore,  hath  a  Seat  in  the  Convocation  as 
a  Delegate  from  a  Subject  of  England. 

Their  Judge  or  Civil  Governor  is 
the  Earl  of  Derby's  Lieutenant,  who  re- 
fides  at  Cajlletown  :  He  calls  a  Court  at 
Pleafure,  and  is  inverted  with  the  fame 
Power,  as  if  the  Earl  himfelf  were  there. 
Their  Laws  and  Statutes  are  laid  by  my 
Lord  Chief  Juftice  Cooke ,  to  be  the  belt 
that  can  be  found  any  where. 

The  Ifland  is  about  Thirty  Miles 
long  and  Ten  broad,  but  there  is  nei¬ 
ther  Tree  nor  Bufh  in  it,  and  is  very  moun¬ 
tainous.  Their  Mutton  is  very  fweet, 
their  Beef  fmall,  and  their  Horfes  very 
little ;  but  they  have  Abundance  of 
Fowl. 

This  Town  of  Douglafs  is  well  built 
of  free  Stone,  and  pretty  populous;  its 
Harbour  well  defended  by  a  Fort,  as  is  a!~ 
fo  aflletown ,  Pool  and  Ram  fey. 

They  have  not  the  Common  Prayer 
all  in  their  own  Language,  as  the  Weljb 
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have  ;  only  the  Leflons  are  in  Mancks 5 
the  reft  in  Englifi,  and  they  are  very  de¬ 
vout. 

They  tell  you,  that  their  Firft  King 
was  Mamori  Mac  Lear ,  Brother  to  Fergus 
King  of  Scotland ,  and  Son  to  a  King  of 
Ulfler :  In  whofe  Time  they  fay,  the  fa¬ 
mous  St.  Patrick  Vifited  the  Illand  ;  and 
they  keep  a  Lift  of  Twenty  Three  Kings3 
hi  oft  Danes  and  Scots ,  who  fucceeded 
him  before  they  were  brought  under  the 
Government  of  the  Englifb.  They  keep 
alfo  a  Lift  of  their  Bifhops,  from  the  Year 
518,  down  to  Dr.  Wilfon  in  1700. 

I  n  fhort,  a  Stranger  may  pafs  his  Time 
agreeably  enough  in  the  Ijle  of  Man ,  eve¬ 
ry  thing  being  prodigioufty  cheap ,  and 
Variety  of  good  Company  of  moft  Na¬ 
tions  ;  only  it  is  very  cold  in  Winter*,  al~ 
not  fo  far  North  as  Scotland . 


LET- 
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S  I  R, 


Douglas  in  the  Ifle  of  Man? 
Feb.  6.  1714. 


Cannot  embark  for  Scotland 
j  without  telling  you,  that  I  de- 
4|WH*  lay’d  giving  you  the  Defcription 
0f  t]le  Excrelcences  of  England y 
till  I  came  here,  I  mean  thofe  Iflands  and 
Peninfula’s  which  the  Map  will  (hew  you 
round  it. 

I  think  I  fee  you  looking  upon  the 
Map,  and  asking  me,  Why  in  my  Circuit 
round  England ,  I  had  left  out  that  long 
Excrefcence,  called  the  Land  s  End ,  that 
like  a  Limb  runs  into  the  Ocean,  as  Italy 
does  into  the  Mediterranean ;  that  I  write 
to  you  from  Plimoutb  on  the  one  Side  of 
it,  and  from  Brijlol  on  the  other,  yet  fay 
nothing  of  it  >  All  this  is  reafonable,  if  I 
had  forgot  it ;  but  I  allure  you  I  did  not ; 

only 
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only  the  Curiofities  of  Oxford  and  the 
Bath  were  what  you  then  fo  much  prefled 
for,  that  I  referved  this  and  the  Fens  of 
Linc&lnjhire  for  your  DefTert, 

CORNWALL  is  a  crufly,  rocky  Slip 
of  a  Country,  whofe  Bowels  under  Ground 
are  much  richer  than  above  ;  and  it  being 
aloioft  environ’d  round  with  the  Sea,  is 
flrow’d  with  little  Filhing-Towns,  which, 
to  my  great  Surprize,  fend  Members  to 
Parliament.  There  are  one  and  twenty  of 
them,  and  each  fends  Two  ;  whereas  in 
Wales  the  Towns  fend  but  one.  How 
they  came  to  have  fo  many  Royal  Boroughs 
in  this  courfe  Corner,  I  cannot  learn  ;  nor 
do  I  find  many  of  them  fent  Members,  till 
the  Reigns  of  Edward  YL  and  Queen.  Eli- 
Uzsabeth.  It’s  incredible,  the  Number  of 
Pilchards  taken  in  thefe  Seas,  and  exported 
for  foreign  Markets. 

FALMOUTH,  the  chief  Town  for 
Trade,  yet  fends  no  Members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  bigger  than  any  Three  that  do, 
is  a  very  well  built,  thriving  Town,  with 
a  good  Harbour.  The  Pacq net- Boats  for 
Spain )  Portugal)  and  the  Weft-Indies ,  go 
from  hence,  or  rather  from  a  Village  crois 
the  Harbour,  call’d  Flujhingy  belonging  to 
Mr.  Trefujis . 
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The  whole  County  is  a  continued  Tin 
Mine,  and  is  one  of  the  great  Branches  of 
the  Export  of  England.  The  Miners  are 
governed  by  a  Body  of  Laws,  called  the 
Stannery .  The  King  appoints  a  Warden, 
who  hath  a  great  Power  there:  and  it’s  al- 
moft  incredible  the  Number  of  thefe  Mi¬ 
ners.  The  ancient  Language  is  like  Weljh, 
or  Bas-Briton ;  but  they  generally  fpeak 
very  good  Englifh,  and  are  a  more  tracta¬ 
ble  People  than  the  Weljh.  And  off  of  the 
Point  of  this  Land' s-End  are  a  great  many 
ftraggling  little  Iflands,  called  the  Scilly 
Iflands,  where  many  Ships  are  yearly  fhip- 
wreck’d. 

I  will  now  give  you  a Defcription  of 
thefe  famous  Towns,  that  with  the  Coun¬ 
ty  fend  Forty  four  Members  to  Parliament; 
a  Number  within  One  of  the  whole  King¬ 
dom  of  Scotland, and  almoft  double  theNum- 
ber  of  any  County  of  England bme  of  which 
are  three  times  bigger  than  Cornwall.  But 
how  this  County,  at  fuch  a  Diftance  from 
the  Eye  of  their  Sovereign,  fhould,  /ince 
the  Reformation,  have  fo  many  of  their 
Sea-ports  incorporated,  is,  as  I  faid  before, 
a  Myflery  to  all  Mankind,  except  it  was 
done  by  Edward  die  Sixth,  Queen  Eliza- 
both)  Janies  the  Firft,  and  Charles  the 
Firfi,  as  an  Encouragement  for  the  great 

4  Reve- 
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Revenue  of  Tin  they  brought  to  the 
Crown :  By  their  Incorporations  they  have 
alfo  the  Privilege  of  Tin  Coinage. 

The  ancientefl:  of  thofe  Boroughs  is 
Lancefton ,  a  pitiful  poor  Place. 

The  next  is  Leskard ,  much  more  po¬ 
pulous  than  the  other,  having  at  lead  200 
Houfes  in  it,  and  a  good  Conduit  in  the 
Middle  for  fupplying  the  Houfes  with  Wa¬ 
ter.  They  have  a  Silver  Cup  in  the  Town- 
Houfe,  for  the  Entertainment  of  Strangers, 
with  this  Infcription,  Qui  fallit  me  in  po- 
culis ,  fallit  me  in  omnibus . 

LESTWITHIEL ,  Truro,  and  Bod¬ 
min,  three  very  mean  Boroughs. 

HE L  ST 0  N E  is  fomething  better, 
having  four  Streets  in  the  Form  of  a  Crofs, 
with  the  Market- Houfe  in  the  Middle,  and 
a  Canal  of  Water  running  through  each 
Street. 

S  A  LT  A  S  H ,  Camel  ford ,  We (l  low , 
Grampound ,  Eaftlow «  Penrice ,  Tregoriy , 
and  BoJJingy  all  very  miferable  Boroughs  ; 
but  St.  another  of  them,  feems  to 

be  a  thriving  Place,  having  above  thirty 
Sail  of  Ships  belonging  to  it  in  the  Pilchard 
Trade. 

F  0  W  A  7\  St.  Germans ,  'Newport , 
St.  Mary's.  Kellington ,  and  St.  Michael ,  are 
a  confus’d  Heap  of  Cottages,  without  any 

regu- 
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regular  Streets ;  and  no  Stone-Houfe,  ex¬ 
cept  one  at  St.  Michael s,  which  is  an  Inn. 

T  h  e  Bofcawens ,  Lords  of  Falmouth , 
the  Trefufes  and  the  Trelawnies  have  very 
good  Seats  in  this  County,  and  are  the  go¬ 
verning  Families  of  it.  Mold  of  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen  here  are  of  the  Family  of  the  Tre> 
as  Tredeiiham ,  Trevanian ,  &c. 

The  Title  of  Cornwall  is  always  an- 
nex’d  to  the  Principality  of  Wales ,  as  a 
Title  to  the  Sovereign’s  elded  Son. 

The  Ide  of  W ight  is  on  the  South  Side 
of  England ,  as  this  Ifle  of  Man  is  on  the 
North  :  That  Ifland  lies  off  of  Hampfhire * 
about  three  Hours  failing  from  Southampton 
or  Portfmouth.  Here  there  is  neither  Tree 
nor  Bulh,  but  there  the  Gentlemen’s  Seats 
are  well  planted,  and  the  whole  Ifland 
cultivated  and  improved,  as  the  Continent* 
There  are  alfo  three  very  good  Towns* 
which  fend  Members  to  Parliament. 

The  Fens  of  IJncolnfhire  are  the  Re- 
verfe  of  an  Excrefcence  ;  for  tis  a  large 
Trad:  of  Land  recovered  from  the  Sea  in 
feveral  Centuries,  by  a  Colony  of  Dutch 
that  eftablifhed  themfelves  there.  Tis 
very  judly  call’d  Little  Holland ,  being  cut 
out  into  Canals,  and  the  Sea  fenced  off 
exadly  as  Flolland  is :  And  wdien  you  are 
at  Boston ,  the  Capital  of  this  County,  you 

wou’d 
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wou’d  think  your  felf  in  a  Dutch  Town,  the 
Church  being  large,  with  a  high  Tower, 
as  in  Holland ;  and  the  Manners  of  the 
People  exactly  Dutch . 

BOSTON  is  a  very  eminentTown  for 
Trade,  hath^abundance  of  Shipping  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  and  fends  Members  to  Par¬ 
liament. 

From  this  Little  Holland ,  over  the 
Down  of  Lincoln ,  where  they  hunt  the 
Bullard,  a  Bird  as  big  as  aTurky,  and 
known  no  where  elfe  but  here,  you  come 
to  the  ancient  City  of  Lincoln. 

LlNCO  LN  hath  been  a  very  large 
City,  lying  upon  the  Declenfion  of  a  Hill, 
with  its  Cathedral  and  the  Prebends 
Houfes  round  it  on  the  Top.  It  lies  in  a 
cheap  Country,  which  I  would  not  give 
you  a  Defcription  of  in  my  way  through 
Scamford,  it  being  a  great  way  out  of  my 
Road,  and  therefore  I  take  the  Opportu¬ 
nity  of  mentioning  it  here. 

N  o  w,  Sir,  I  have  fin  idl’d  to  you  every 
Corner  and  Creek  of  England ;  I  think, 
feeing  I  faid  fomething  to  you  of  its  Lan¬ 
guage  in  my  Letter  from  Carlijle ,  I  ought 
to  mention  fomething  of  its  Manners  alfo. 

The  Degrees  of  People  in  England  are 
divided  into  five  Clafies. 


The 
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The  Peers  of  the  Realm* 

The  Baronets  and  Knights  Batchelors. 

The  Efquires. 

The  Gentlemen. 

The  Commoners. 

The  French ,  you  know,  give  the  ge¬ 
neral  Title  of  NoblejJe  to  the  whole  Gen¬ 
try  ;  and  every  Gentleman  that  has  a  Mar- 
quifate  or  Barony  of  Land  there,  carries 
the  Title  without  any  other  Prerogative : 
So  that  the  French  word  Nobleffe  doth  not 
fignify  in  Englijb ,  Nobility,  which  belongs 
only  to  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  Peers 
of  France ,  as  it  ugnifies  the  whole  Peerage 
of  England .  Thole  Peers  are  endow'd 
with  vail  Privileges,  fuch  as,  not  to  be  ar- 
relied  for  Debt,  not  to  be  try’d  for  Murder 
or  Trealon,  but  by  their  Fellow-Peers ;  and 
their  Word  of  Honour  inftead  of  an  Oath, 
to  pafs  in  all  Courts  of  Juftice. 

The  Second  Degree  of  Baronets  is  an 
hereditary  Title  of  Honour,  not  known 
abroad ;  but  that  of  Knights  Batchelors 
for  Life  only,  as  the  Chevaliers  of  the 
feveral  Orders  of  Knighthood  are  abroad. 

A  n  Efquire  is  a  Gentleman  of  a  good 
Eftate,  not  otherwife  dignified  ,*  and  belongs 
toCounfellors  at  Law,  Phyficians  and  Com¬ 
manders  in  the  Army  :  For  when  the  King 
grants  a  Commiffion  to  a  Man  to  be  a  Cap¬ 
tain,  he  always  calls  him  Efquire. 

Gentle- 
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Gentlemen  is  the  common  Deno¬ 
mination  of  all  younger  Brothers,  as  alfo 
of  Attorneys,  and  the  other  iefler  Degrees 
of  the  Law. 

The  French  you  know  are  very  fond 
of  Titles,  and  you  have  known  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  there  to  have  five  Sons,  and  each 
of  them  go  by  the  Name  of  his  Farm, 
which  he  gave  them  for  their  Portion, 
and  fo  the  Name  of  the  Family  is  loft : 
But  here  in  England ,  give  what  landed 
Eftate  you  will  to  your  Sons,  they  (till  re¬ 
tain  the  Name  of  the  Family. 

Amongs  t  the  Commoners,  there 
is  a  Degree  in  the  Country,  call’d  Yeo¬ 
men  and  Freeholders ,  who  have  Votes 
in  electing  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
are  reckoned  a  Degree  much  above  the 
Day-Labourer.  \  *  '  . 

The  Drefs  of  the  Englijh  is  like  the 
French ,  but  not  fo  gaudy ;  they  generally 
go  plain,  but  in  the  beft  Cloths  and  Stuffs, 
and  wear  the  beft  Lumen  of  any  Nation 
in  the  World  ;  not  but  they  waer  Embroi- 
denes  and  Lace  on  their  Clo^ths  on  fo- 
iemn  Days,  but  they  do  not  make  it  their 

daily  wear  as  the  French  do. 

«/ 

Their  Diet  is  more  fubftantial,  tho* 
plain,  than  any  Nation  whatfoever.  They 
do  not  fo  much  affedt  Soups,  Ragous, 

and 
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and  Fricaflees  as  the  French  ;  but  from  the 
Baronet  down  to  the  Yeoman,  you  have 
always  two  fubftantial  Difhes,  one  bod’d, 
and  the  other  roafled;  and  what  Don  Pedro 
de  Ron  quill 0 ,  the  Spanijh  Ambaflador, 
faid  of  Leaden-Hall  Market  in  London , 
That  there  was  more  Meat  fold  in  it  in 
one  Week,  than  in  all  Spain  in  a  Year, 
I  believe  to  be  perfectly  true  ,•  for  there 
are  few  Tradefmen  in  London ,  but  have  a 
hot  Joint  every  Day. 

I  have  now  hired  a  Boat  for  Kircud- 
right ,  in  the  Ste  warty  of  Gall ore  ay  in  Scot - 
land ,  where  I  hope  to  arrive  in  Three 
Hours  ;  and  when  I  get  to  Edinburgh ,  you 
(hall  hear  further  from, 

SIR , 


Tour  mo  ft  Humble  Servant . 
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Ddison,  Mr.  his  Works  have 


ill  £  pf*  fpread  the  Englifh  Tong 
broad,  Pa§ 


ongue  a- 
Page  224 


jddreji  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Debatable  Land,  prefented  to  the  Queen 
by  Dr.  Graham,  upon  the  Union  of  the 
two  Kingdoms ,  222 

Adrian^  Wall  may  be  trac'd  from  Newcaftle 
to  Carlifle,  218 

Advantages  of  the  Scholars  in  Oxford,  8  £ 
Alesford,  12 

Alexander,  the  firji  King  of  Scotland,  con¬ 
quer  d  the  lfle  of  Man,  227 


R  2 


Alfred 
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Alfred,  the  Saxon  King ,  built  three  Halls 
in  Oxford,  94 

Founded  Univerfity-College  in  Oxford, 

68 

All-hallow\r  Church  in  York  has  the  fineft 
Steeple  that  ever  was  feeny  of  a  Gothick 
Building ,  213 

AU-Souls  College  in  Oxford  founded  by 
Henry  Chicheley,  Archbijbop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  64 

Altan,  12 

Altbrop,  a  noble  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sunr 
derlandbr,  172 

Anglefea,  an  If  and ,  148 

Arms  of  William  of  Wickham,  19 

Armftrong,  a  remarkable  Story  of  his  fteaU 
ing  a  ft  one  d  Colt  out  of  Sir  George 
Lletcherbr  Park ,  222 

Arthur,  King,  his  Found  Table  prefervd  in 
Winchefter,  20 

Arthur,  Prince ,  refided  at  Ludlow  Caftle , 

162 

His  Tomb,  in  Mai verne  Priory,  16,3 

Arviragus,  a  Britift  King,  by  whom  Oxford 
is  fa  id  to  have  been  fir  ft  founded,  89 

Aft  by  de-la  Zouch,  fame  good  Monuments 
there  of  the  Family  of  the  Haftings  Earls 
v  of  Huntington,  175 

Afiembiies,  m  mo  ft  great  Towns  of  Eng- 
Ian  d  .  ,  - .  4  r 

Aftem- 
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AflTemblies  at  York*  dijiinguijti i  for  Whigs 
and  Tories,  311 

Ayeton,  a  fine  Seat  of  Sir  Richard  Gref- 
rierV,  1 5  2 

Ailesford,  the  Earl  of  marry  d  the  only 
Daughter  of  Sir  Clement  Fiflier,  169 
Ayliffe,  Dr.  a  Civilian ,  and  Fellow  of 
NevV-College  hi  Oxford,  23 


B. 


BAdmington,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort^ 
Seat,  12  6 

Baiiol  College  in  Oxford,  59 

Bangor  in  Wales,  a  little  Town. ,  147 

Bath,  the  City ,  a  Defcription  of  it ,  127 

Baths  of  Bath,  the  Water  warm ,  129 

Beaufort,  Cardinal ,  his  Monument  in  Win- 
chefter  Cathedral ,  17 

Beaumont,  Lord ,  took  the  Flame  and  Arms 
of  Cumine,  in  Edward  the  Third's  Tims, 

17  6 

Beau-Morris,  the  Capital  of  x\nglefea,  148 
Belfize-Houfe,  belonging  to  my  Lord  Chefter- 
field,  4 

Belvoir,  the  Duke  of  Rutland'^  Seat ,  very 
well  defierves  that  Name,  2  c 6 

Beverley,  a  Place  worth  feeing ,  216 

Birmingham,  a  Town  famous  for  all  manner 
of  Iron-Work t  1 69 
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Bladud,  the  Son  of  Lud,  difcover J  the 
Bath  30c  Years  before  the  Time  ofChrifl , 

13° 

Blandford,  a  pie  of  ant  Town ,  50 

Blenheim  Palace ,  113 

Bodleian,  fee  Library. 

Bodley,  Sir  Thomas,  Founder  of  the  Pub- 
lick  Library  in  Oxford,  73 

Had  his  Education  in  Merton  College , 

74 

Bohun,  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Hereford,  his 
Monument  in  Exeter  Cathedral ,  5  3 

Bofcawens,  Lords  of  Falmouth,  have  a 
fine  Seat  in  Cornwall,  235 

Pofton  in  Lincolnftiire,  236 

Brazen-Nofe  College  in  Oxford  ,  found¬ 
ed  by  William  Smith,  69 

Bridewell,  Queen  Mary  I.  refided  in  it ,  23 
Brifiol,  133 

Britons,  were  driven  into  Wales  by  the 
Saxons,  and  have  continued  there  ever 
fince ,  219 

Brook,  one  near  Pole\r  Hole  in  the  Peak,  in 
which  you  may  put  your  Hand,  your 
Thumb  into  cold  Water ,  and  your  Finger 
into  hot ,  202 

Bruces,  0/ Huntington,  change  their  Vames 
to  Cotton,  176 

Bull- Inn  in  Stamford,  wpis  dypafs  in  Italy 
for  a  Palace t  ,  •*''’/  205 

Bullen. 
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Bulfen,  George,  his  Monument  in  Litchfield 
Cathedral ,  158 

Burford  Downs ,  50 

Burleigh-Houfe,  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Exeter,  203 

Burleigh  on  the  Hill \  a  noble  Seat  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  20 6 

Buftard,  a  large  Bird  upon  the  Downs  of 
Lincoln,  32 

Bufto’s,  three  antique  Roman  ones  in  Win- 
chefter  Cathedral ,  17 

Buxton  Wells  have  a  Bath,  and  are  pretty 
much  frequented 5  183 


C. 

CAdogan,  my  Lord,  his  fine  Gallery  of 
Pictures,  4 

Cambden  Church  has  fever al  very  ancient 
and  noble  Monuments  in  it ,  123 

Cande,  a  River  which  wajhes  Carlifle,  220 
Cannons-Houfe,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Chandois,  5,  &Cc 

Cantaber,  a  Spanifh  King ,  / aid  to  have  fir (l 
founded  Cambridge,  87 

Carlifle,  a  Defcription  of  it,  219 

Carlifle,  the  Earl  of  has  a  great  ColleBron 
of  Roman  Altars ,  Medals ,  <2Cg«  at  Nor¬ 
ton  Caftle,  217 

R  4 


Carlifle, 
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Carl  i fie,  my  Lord,  has  endeavour'd  to  re¬ 
move  the  Names  of  Party  Diftinftion from 
the  York  Affemblies ,  211 

He  has  a  fine  Seat  at  Caftle-Howard, 

2  r  4 

Carnarvan,  a  pretty  little  Town,  147 
Caftle  of  Nottingham,  now  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcaftle,  20 6 

Caftle  of  Tork,  209 

Caftlemain,  Lord ,  his  fine  Honfe  at  Wan- 
fted,  5 

Caftleton,  in  the  Ifle  of  Manf  226 

Cathedral  of  Winchefter,  14 

of  Salisbury,  38 

of  Exeter,  5  2 

of  Litchfield ,  a  mofl  eminent 

Piece  of  Building,  157 

Cathedral  of  York,  commonly  called  the 
Minder,  210 

Chandois,  fee  Cannons. 

Charles  II.  built  a  Palace  at  Winchefter, 

21 

Chatfwortb,  a  Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
Ihire  5  the  fir  ft  Foundation  of  it  laid  by 
a  Count efs  of  Devonfhire,  whofe  Tomb 
is  in  Derby,  177 

■  A  Defcription  of  it,  1 78 

In  Verfe  by. Mr.  Cotton,  1 180 

Chelfea,  adorn  d  with  fever al  new  South- 
Sea  Seats ,  4 

s  Bijhops 
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Bijhops  of  Winchefter  refide  there  in  the 
Winter  ^  1 2 

Chetwynd,  my  Lord, \  his  Seat ,  155 

Chicheley,  Henry,  Archbijhop  of  Canter- 
bury ,  Founder  of  All-Souls  College  in 
Oxford,  64 

Cholmley,  Lord ,  has  a  Seat  twelve  Miles 
from  Chefter,  152 

Chrift- Church  in  Oxford,  founded  by  Car- 
dinal  YVolfey,  finifh'd  by  King  Henry 
the  Eighth ,  64 

Cibber,  the  Player's  Father ,  has  fet  up  a 
very  good  Statue  of  William  of  Wickham 
over  Winchefter  School-houfe ,  20 

Clarke,  George,  a  Fellow  of  All- Souls 
College  in  Oxford,  65 

Cloberry,  Sir  John,  his  Statue  in  Win¬ 
chefter  Cathedral ,  17 

His  Hifioryy  ibid. 

Cock-Match  in  Wales,  149 

Codrington,  Colonel ,  his  EenefaBion  to 
All-Souls,  65 

Coitmofs,  a  large  Mountain  in  the  Peak, 

192 

Colorton,  a  fine  Monument ,  &c.  of  the 
Earls  of  Galloway,  176 

Colftiill,  a  Village  not  far  from  Litchfield, 

169 

Comins,  Earl  of  Buchan,  made  Lord  of 
Charley  by  King  Edward  I.  175 

Gomins, 
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Cumins,  Earl  of  Galloway  fee  Colortom 
Conway,  a  fine  Place  for  a  Landskip,  144 
Cornwall,  a  crujly ,  rocky  Slip  of  a  Country , 

232 

Sends  44  Members  to  Parliament 5  230 

Corpus  Chrifti  College  in  Oxford,  founded 
by  Bijhop  Fox,  65 

Cotton  V  Defcription  of  Chatfworth,  1 80 

of  Buxton,  183 

of  Mount  Tor,  185 

of  Elden  Hole ,  186 

of  Weeding  WeU^  190 

of  the  Devil  %  Arfe  of 
Peak,  194,  and  198 
CottonT  Haycocks  in  the  Peak,  193 

Coventry,  a  very  large ,  but  ill  built ,  dirty 
City ,  170 

Courtney,  Hugh,  of  Devon,  his  and 
his  Lady's  Monument  in  Malverne  Priory , 

53 

Crofs-Bath,  1 30 

Cumberland,  ?nore  Roman  Antiquities  to  be 
found  here ,  rfo/m  in  any  other  Part  of 
England,  219 

Gamine,  Sir  Alexander,  almofi  the  only  one 
of  that  Name  left ,  ‘  175 


Dane? 
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D. 

DAnes  order'd  to  be  deftro/d  every 
where  throughout  England,  97 
l  bat  Order  executed  with  more  Cruelty  at 
Oxford  than  any  where  elfe ,  ibid. 
Day  of  Judgment,  a  bold  Piece  of  it  in  the 
Weft  JVindow  of  Malverne  Priory  in 
Worcefterfhire,  161 

Debatable  Land,  an  Account  of  its  Inhabi¬ 
tants  ,  221 

Degrees  of  People  in  England,  236 

Derby,  a  neat ,  well  built  Town ,  1 7 6 

Derby,  the  Earl  of  is  Sovereign  of  the  Me 
of  Man,  where  he  corns  Money,  Sec. 

225,  to  230 

Derwent,  a  River  near  Derby,  176 

Devil\r  Arfe  of  Peak  j  fee  PoleV  Hole,  and 
Peak\r  Arfe. 

Devirgilla,  Daughter  to  Alexander  the  II W. 
King  of  the  Scots,  Foundrefs  of  Baliol 
College  in  Oxford,  59 

Diet  of  the  Englifh,  tho*  plain,  yet  more 
fubjlantial  than  that  of  a?iy  other  Nation 

238 

Diftich  on  Derby  Ale  by  a  Poet  Laureate 

I**  * 

/  7 

Diftich  in  a  Ballad  upon  Nottingham  Ale, 

207 

Dueling- 
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Dodington,  Mr.  his  Seat  near  Sherborne* 

4  9 

Doily,  Robert,  a  Norman,  who  built  a 
Caftleon  the  Well  Side  of  Oxford,  105 
Doncafter,  a  good  Market  Tozvn  full  tf 
good  Inns ,  ;  208 

Dorchefter,  a  Defcription  of  it ^  50 

noted  for  good  Ale,  51 

Douglafs,  a  well  built  Tozvn  in  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  229 

Drefs  of  the  Englifh  plain,  but-  good,  238 
Dryden,  Mr .  improved  the  Englilh  Tongue , 

223 

Dundalk,  Lord  George  of  ereSed  a  Mo¬ 
nument  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  for  his 
Father ,  40 

Durham  defcribed%  21 6 


E 


E 


Den,  a  River  which  waflies  Carlifle* 

220 

Edgecomb,  Mr.  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treafury ,  has  a  mojl  noble  Seat  near  Pli- 
mouth,  58 

Edward,  the  Son  of  Alfred,  refored  the 
Univerfty  of  Cambridge,  95 

Edward  the  Confejfor ,  a  Man  of  great  Ju¬ 
ft  ice  and  Piety. f  1 00 
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Eglesfield,  Robert,  Founder  of  Queen’r 
College  in  Oxford,  65 

Eden\r  Hole ,  a  terrible  Cault  in  the  Peak 
of  14  or  15  Yards  long ,  and  j  or  8 
reputed  bottomlefs ,  186 

Elizabeth,  Queen ,  ^  Monument  in  Memory 
of  her ,  Afife  out  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  upon  the  Downs ,  173 

Englifh  Tongue ,  compofed  of  Derivatives 
from  the  Greek  Latin  Tongues , 
of  fome  Saxon  Words ,  223 

Ethelred,  5f.  his  Monument  at  Winburn, 

49 

Ex,  River  is  navigable ,  53 

Exeter  deferibed ,  52 

£7  Ptolomy/j  called  Ifcia,  ib* 

Exeter  College  in  Oxford,  founded  by  a  Bi- 
fop  of  Exeter,  58 


FAirford  Church ,  two  Mites  out  of 
Gloucefter,  famous  for  painted  Glafs 
Windows ,  120 

Falmouth,  Town  for  Trade  in 

Ccrnwall,  232 

Farnborough,  £Wr/  o/7  AnglefeaV  hunt¬ 
ing  Seat ,  1 1 

Farnham,  of  the  befi  Market  Towns 
h  England,  12 

Fiiher, 
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Fiftter,  Sir  Clement,  his  Seat  near  Colfliill, 

69 

Fleet  Prifon ,  2 

Fleming,  Richard ,  Bifhop  0/ Lincoln,  after¬ 
wards  Archhijhop  of  York,  Pounder  of 
Lincoln  College  Oxford,  63 

Fletcher,  Mr.  foot  the  Mayor  of  Kingh* 
Lime  for  jiriking  him  with  a  Whip ?  52 

Flora,  a  fine  marble  Statue  of  her  at  Wil¬ 
ton  in  Wilt  (hire,.  46 

Flufhing,  a  Village ,  crofs  the  Harbour  of 
Falmouth,  232  , 

Foreigners,  the  Hardfhips  they  undergo  in 
England  from  the  Manner  of  arrefling , 

1 

Fore  ft  or  Heath  between  Egham  and  Farn- 
ham,  1 1 

Fox,  Bifijop ,  the  Pounder  of  Corpus  Ghrifti 
College  in  Oxford,  65 

has  colleBed  the  Bones  of  the  Saxon 
Kings  infix  gilt  Coffers ,  j  5 

Fridefwide,  St.  how  made  a  Saint ,  98 

G 

Cl  Arden  of  Blenheim,  ^  1 16 

Y  George  hm  in  Stamford,  faid  to 
make  above  80  Beds ,  is  the  largefl  in 
England,  *  205 


George  t 
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GeorgeV,  (  St.  )  Fields ,  in  the  Rules  of  the 
Kings  Bench  Prifon ,  r  3 

Gervafe  0/’ Tilbury,  his  Account  of  a  Shep¬ 
herd  venturing  over  all  the  Currents  of 
the  Devils  Ar(e  of  Peak,  and  difcovering 
a  large  plentiful  Country ,  198 

Glengauny,  the  ancient  Refdence  of  Owen 
Tudor,  148 

Gloucefter,  a  very  ancient  City ,  121 

Godina,  the  Princefs ,  rides  naked  through 
Coventry,  171 

Golden  Square ,  feveral  nezv  Streets  built 
near  it ,  ~  3 

Gordon,  Marquifs  of  Huntley  V  Son , 
his  Monument  in  Salisbury  Cathedral , 

40 

Gofport,  a  little  Market  Town,  33 

Grantham  reckoned  to  have  the  highefl  Spire 
in  England,  208 

Greenwich  Palace  built  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 

.23 

Greglade ,  novo  Lechlade  in  Oxfordlhire, 
formerly  an  Academy ,  93 

Grimbald  removes  from  Oxford  to  Win- 
chefter,  102 


H 

HAbeas  Corpus,  a  Privilege  which 
Prifoners  have  in  no  other  Country 
but  England,  1 

Hacker, 


4 
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Hacket,  Bifijop #  his  CharaSer^  159 

by  what  Means  he  obtain  d  the  Bijhoprick 
of  Litchfield,  169 

Hackets,  the  Family  have  a  fine  Seat  near 
Litchfield,  168 

Halls,  there  are  /even  in  Oxford,  70 

Hampton  Court,  the  Seat  of  King  Charles 
the  Firfi%  24 

Additions  made  to  it  by  King  William 

lb, 

Hampton  Court,  a  Seat  of  Lord  Conings- 
byV,  1 38 

Hanover-Square  lately  built ,  4 

Baitings  Earl  of  Hunt  ington,  has  a  fine 
Seat  and  Family  good  Monuments  at 
Afhby  de  la  Zouche,  175 

Hay,  Brother  to  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  his 
Monument  in  Salisbury  Cathedral ,  40 

Helthrop,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury^  Seat , 

1 19 

Hindon  near  Salisbury,  fends  fuch  Mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament  as  will  give  mojl  Money 
for  Votes ,  43 

Henry  VII.  gave  the  Ifie  of  Man  to  Lord 
Stanley,  inwhofe  Family  it  has  continued 
ever  fince ,  228 

Herbert,  Lord ,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke^ 
eldeft  Son ,  is  Captain  of  the  fir  ft  Troop  of 
Guards ,  and  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  Prince ,  47 

Hereford, 
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Hereford,  a  dirty  old  City ,  157 

Hey  rick,  John,  a  famous  Tomb  of  him , 
and  Mary  his  Wife,  in  St.  Martini 
Church  Leicefter,  175 

Hide-Houfe,  part  of  an  ancient  Monafery 
near  Winchefter,  now  inhabited  by  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicks ,  29 

Hobbs  his  Defcription  of  Tidefwel  in  Latin 
Verfe,  188 

Hollyhead,  where  the  Packet  Boats  arrive 
from  Ireland,  .  1 50 

Holly  well,  a  Village  in  Wales,  142 

Hofpital,  for  the  Relief  of  dijlrejfed  Tra¬ 
vellers  near  Winchefter,  27 

I 

JEfus  College  in  Oxford ,  founded  for 
Welfh  Students  by  Hugh  Price,  69 
Jews  in  Oxford  amafs’d  great  Riches,  107 
imprifoned for  Impiety ,  no 

Injunftions  of  Hugh,  Bifop  of  Worcefter? 

to  his  Clergy  at  a  Vifitation ,  165 

Infcription  in  Malverne  Priory ,  relating  to 
King  Henry  the  Seventh ,  his  Queen* 
and  Prince  Arthur,  1 62 

JohnV,  (  St.  )  Hofpital  in  Winchefter,  25 
John’r,  (  St.  )  College  in  Oxford,  57 
JohnftonV  Defcription  of  Carlifle,  220 


S 


Jones, 
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Jones,  Sir  Inigo,  his  Plan  of  Whitehall, 

23 

Irwin,  my  Lord,  has  a  Houfe  in  York  near 
the  Church,  formerly  the  Bifhop's  Palace , 

212 

Ms,  a  fine  Bufio  of  that  Goddefs  at  Wilton, 

46 

Ifleof  Man,  a  Defcription  of  it,  229 
their  Language  is  a  broken  Danifh,  227 
an  Afylum  for  all  Crimes  committed  out 
of  the  IJland,  22  6 

The  Inhabitants  pay  no  Cujlom,  but  run 
Brandy  ,  Callicoes ,  <Scc.  into  Ireland , 
Scotland  ,  and  the  Weft  of  England, 

229 

on  the  South  Side  of  Eng- 

235 

If 

a 

Enfington  Palace  built  by  King  Wil- 


|\  liam,  24 

King’s  Bench  Prifon,  3 

KingV  Houfe  at  Winchefter,  21 

King’j  Lime,  its  Key  inferior  to  none  in 

England,  '  51 


We  of  Wight 
land. 
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L 

LAncafter,  old  Corporation ,  154 

Lancelot,  his  Name  legible  up¬ 
on  Kin (r  Arthur5 s  round  Table t  20 

Land\r  fend,  a  long  Excrefcence  of  Land 
in  England, 

Learning  received  fever al  Shocks  from 
the  Danes,  Saxons  and  Normans,  9^ 
Le  Clerc  at  Amfterdam,  and  other  Learn¬ 
ed  Men  abroad ,  jiudy  the  iLng\iihTongue7 

224 

LegarV  painting  in  CannonV  Houfe,  8 
Leicefter,  a  Defcription  of  it ,  174 

Leskard  in  Cornwall,  an  Account  of  it% 

a34 

Le5ft  range,  Sir  Roger ,  has  improved  the 
Englifh  Tongue ,  225 

Leverpool,  the  third  Town  in  England  for 
Trade ,  157 

Levers,  Richard,  his  Tomb  in  Winchefter 
Cathedral  Church-Yard ,  26 

Librarian  of  Oxford  how  chofen ,  82 

Library,  rfe?  Bodleian,  71 

firfl  publick  Library  hi  Oxford,  fet 
up  in  Durham-Hall,  ib« 

Lexington,  my  Lord ,  has  a  noble  Seat  near 
Grantham,  208 

S  9  Li* 
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Library,  the  finef  private  one  in  Europe, 
at  the  Earl  0/Sunderlandj  in  Piccadilly, 

173 

Lilly ,  Sir  Peter  ?  his  PiBure  of  King 
Charles  the  Second ,  2 6 

Lincoln,  a  large  decaf  d  City ,  236 

Lincoln  College  in  Oxford5  founded  by  a 
Bijhop  of  Lincoln,  68 

Lincolnfhire,  a  Defcription  of  it,  235 
Litchfield,  x  5  6 

the  Ale  is  very  good  here,  168 

Longlete,  my  Lord  Weymouth ’x  Seat,  135 
Ludgate,  the  Center  of  London  and  Weft- 
iminfter,  2 

Ludlow,  the  Capital  of  South-Wales,  1 38 
Ludlow,  a  Cafle  where  Prince  Arthur  re¬ 
dded,  162 

M 

MAgdalen  College  in  Oxford,  66 
the  Fellows  refift  King  James,  67 
Malt  Liquor,  very  good  at  Nottingham, 

207 

Malverne  Priory,  a  Manufcript  relating  to 
it,  1 60 

Maroon- mac-lear,  faid  to  be  the  firjl  King 
of  the  Me  of  Man,  230 

Man,  fee  Me  of  Man, 


Manu- 
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Manuferipts,  fine  ones  given  to  the  Bodleian 
Library,  77 

Marcus  Aurelius,  his  Statue  at  Wilton, 
exactly  like  that  at  the  Capitol  in  Rome, 


„  46 

MargaretV,  (  St.  )  in  North-ftreet  in  York* 
is  a  fine  piramidical  Building,  213 
Martini,  (  St.  )  Church  in  Leicefter  has  a 
famous  Tomb  in  it  of  one  Heyrick  and 
his  Wife ,  175 

MaryV,  (  St.  )  in  York,  a  fine  pyramidi cal 
Building ,  213 

Mayor  ^KingV-Lime  Jhot  by  Mr.  Fletcher, 

52 

Melcomb-Regis,  joined  to  Weymouth  by 
a  Bridge ,  yet  both  Places  fend  Members 
to  Parliament ,  5 1 

Melfort,  the  Earl  of  ere&s  a  prophetick 
Monument  in  the  Crofs  Bath ,  1 3 1 

Memprick,  a  certain  King 5  faid  to  have 
firjl  founded  Oxford,  87 

Meridin,  a  famous  Inn ,  built  like  a  Eoble- 
mans  Seat ,  about  half  Way  from  St. 
Clement^  Foreft  to  Coventry,  170 
Michaels,  ( St.  )  a  Town  in  Cornwall,  has 
one  Stone  Houfe  in  it ,  and  that  an  Inn , 


Mine  ,  /?//  Cornwall  one  continued  Tin 
Minty  233 


Miners 
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Miners  of  Cornwall,  governed  by  a  Law 
called  Stannery ,  lb* 

Minder,  fee  Cathedral  of  York, 
Monmouth,  Duke  of  landed  at  Kingx 
Lime,  52 

Monmouth,  a  pitiful  old  Town ,  1 37 

Monuments,  fever al  ancient  ones  in  Wor- 
cefter  Cathedral,  124 

Morley,  Bijhop  of  Wincheder,  began  a 
new  Palace  there ,  which  was  finifhed  by 
Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  2  5 

Motto  of  William  of  Wickham,  19 

Mountebank,  the  Equipage  of  one  at  Win¬ 
cheder,  29 

Mufeum  Aflimoleanum  in  Oxford,  a  curi¬ 
ous  Piece  of  Buildings  86 

N  / 

NAfh  of  the  Bath,  his  CharaBer ,  128 
Needled  Eye  in  the  Peak,  193 
Newcadle  upon  Tine,  a  Defcription  of  it, 

21 6 

New  College  in  Oxford,  built  by  William 
of  Wickham,  19 

a  Defcription  of  it9  6 1 

Newtown,  part  of  Leverpool,  152 

De  Noailles,  the  Cardinal ,  Archbijhop  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  endeavours  to  exclude  the  regular 

Cler - 
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Clergy  of  France,  from  the  ConfeJJion 
Seats  and  Pulpit .r,  167 

Nobleflfe  in  France  does  not  fignify  Nobility , 

.  ,  237 

Noel,  (St.')  an  eminent  Profejfor  of  Theology 
at  Oxford,  103 

Nonfuch  in  Surry,  built  by  King  Henry 
the  VIIIth5  23 

Norman  French ,  the  Language  of  the 
Lawyers  in  England,  223 

Northampton,  the  prettief  Inland  Town  in 
England,  173 

Nottingham,  a  famous  beautiful  Town ,  in 
the  middle  of  a  ForeJl%  20 6 


O 

OFficers  of  the  Army ,  their  Succefs 
with  Country  Ladies  at  AJfemblies 9 

4i 

Old  Men ,  a  great  many  in  Winchefter,  2  6 
Oriel  College ,  founded  by  King  Edward  the 
Second ,  68 

Oufe,  the  River ,  runs  through  York,  212 
Oxford  makes  the  befl  outward  Appearance 
of  any  City 9  57 


Paget, 
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PAget,  William,  his  Monument  in  Litch¬ 
field  Cathedral,  158 

Parfons  in  Wales,  often  hep  Alehoufes ,  146 
Paulucci,  his  painting  in  Cannon’.?  Houfe , 

7,8 

Peak  of  Derby,  1  83 

Peak  Arfe,  197 

Pembroke,  Earl  of  his  Seat  at  Wilton, 

43 

his  Titles  and  Character ,  47 

Pembroke  College  in  Oxford,  ;  o 

Penman- More  Mountain ,  146 

Penman-Rofs,  a  Mountain  in  Wales,  from 
whence  you  may  fee  Part  0/’ Ireland,  Scot¬ 
land,  England,  and  the  Ifle  of  Man,  at 
once ,  j  15  6 

Petterelt,  a  River  zvhich  wafjes  Carl  ifle, 
/  220 

Phyfick  Garden  in  Oxford,  85 

formerly  the  burying  Place  of  the  Jews, 
\  1 08 

Piftures,  the  finefl  in  England,  at  Wilton 
the  EaH  of  Pembroke7.?  Seat,  44 

Pitt,  (  Mr.  )  has  pur  chafed  old  Sarum,  42 
Plimouth,  the  Magazine  for  marine  Affairs , 

bow-  governed ^  55 

Plimpton  s 


/ 
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Plimpton,  an  ancient  Corporation ,  56 

Pooled  Hole,  a  Jixth  Wonder  of  the  Peak, 

191 

Pooled  Chamber  in  the  DevilV  Arfe  of  Peak, 

19 2 

Pope,  Sir  Thomas,  Founder  of  Trinity 
College  in  Oxford,  59 

Portfmouth,  the  Key  of  England,  51 

Powis,  Herbert,  Duke  of  his  Seat 9  140 

Prefton,  the  Capital  of  Lancaflaire,  153 

remarkable  for  the  Defeat  of  Duke  Ha¬ 
milton  in  King  Charles  the  FirjFs  Time , 
and  of  the  late  Rebels ,  154 

Priefts  in  every  Inn  near  St .  Winifreds  Wellt 

^  *  44 

Printing  Houfe ,  built  of  free  Stone ,  70 

out  of  the  Profits  of  Lord  Clarendon^ 
Hifl°ry1  8  6 


Q. 


a 


Uarries  of  Stone  in  Portland  and 
Purbeck,  51 


Queen’j*  College  in  Oxford,  founded  by  Ro¬ 
bert  Eglesfield,  63 


Ra- 
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R 


RAgous,  not  much  affeEied  in  England, 

23§ 

Redland,  a  handfome  Seat  of  Sir  John 
Con  way"  Jj  144 

Reformation  was  very  much  at  heart  in 
the  fecular  Clergy t  before  a  legal  Re¬ 
formation  began,  1 6 

Richards,  Sir  Edward,  late  a  Fellow  of 
the  Hofpital  for  dijlrejfed  Travellers  near 
Winchefter,  27 

Robbery  in  Oxford,  for  which  forty  five 
Scholars  were  committed  to  Prifon 9  109 

Round  Table .  See  King  Arthur. 


I^Alisbury  Plain ,  3 6 

Salisbury,  a  Defcription  of  it,  37 
King  Janies  deferted  there  by  his  Army , 

36 

Cathedral  defcribed ,  38 

Salisbury,  the  Countefs  of  to  whofe  Ho¬ 
nour  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  infii- 
futed ;  her  Monument  in  Worcester  Ca¬ 
thedral^  125 

her  Monument  in  Malverne  Priory,  163 


Old 
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Old  Sarum  fends  two  Members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  42 

Salfenagh  or  Saxon,  is  the  Name  given  by 
the  Welfh  and  Scots,  to  the  Engliih 
Tongue ,  222 

Saxons  were  called  in,  to  help  the  Britons 
again [l  the  Scots,  but  foon  made  them- 
felves  Maflers  of  all  England,  219 

Scarborough,  a  Town  famous  for  its  Wells , 

215 

Scholars  of  Oxford  affaulted  by  the  Danes, 


97 

banified by  Harold,  99 

ScotV  Pillar  in  the  Peak,  195 

Scudamore,  my  Lord ,  his  Seat  a  Mile  out 
of  Gloucefter,  122 

Severus  the  Roman  Emperor ,  was  buried 
near  Y  ork,  213 

Shaftsbury,  built  by  King  Alfred,  50 

Sherborne  in  Dorfetihire,  famous  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with 
the  Prince  of  Denmark,  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  <Scc.  48 

a  Defcription  of  it ,  49 

Shrewsbury,  140 

Sigibert,  by  fome  f aid  to  have  fir  ft  founded 
Cambridge,  89 

Smith.  See  Mountebank. 

Solway,  an  Arm  of  the  Irilh  Ocean ,  which 
comes  up  to  Carliile,  220 

'  t  •  *  !  p 

borner- 
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Somerfet,  the  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  their 
Monument  in  Winchefter  Cathedral  39 
Southampton,  a  Defcription  of  it,  34 
Southwell,  (Mr.)  his  Seat  near  Briftol,  1  34 
Spire  of  Salisbury  Cathedral ,  410  Foot 
high ,  ^  38 

of  Grantham  Church ,  reckoned  the  high - 
*?/?  England,  208 

Spithead,  32 

Stannery,  the  Law  of  Cornwall  Miners , 

23? 

Stanton- Harold,  a  good  old  Seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  175 

Statues,  the  finejl  in  England  at  Wilton, 


Steele,  Sir  Richard,  his  Works  have  fpread 
the  Englifn  Tongue  abroad ,  224 

Street,  one  in  Southampton,  the  largeft  and 
hroadeft  in  England,  34 

Stephen,  (  St.  )  his  Statue  in  Wood ,  in  the 
Library  of  CannonV  Houfe ,  8 

Stewarts  came  to  the  Throne  by  the  Mar - 
riage  of  one  of  Robert  de  Bruce’j* 
Laughters  to  the  great  Steward ,  176 

Stockbridge  returns  fuch  Members  as  give 
them  mojl  Money,  43 

Stonehenge,  one  of  the  Wonders  of  Eng¬ 
land,  36 
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Sutherland,  Earl  of. \  has  a  noble  Seat  cal¬ 
led  Althrop,  172 

SuttonV  Charter  Houfe,  the  befi  regulated 
Hof  pit  al ,  28 

T 

T Allard,  Marefchal ,  who  was  taken 
Prifoner  at  the  Battel  of  Hochftet, 
lived  in  Nottingham  Seven  Yearsy  20 6 
Taylor,  the  Story  of  one  who  was  flruck 
blind  at  Coventry,  for  peeping  at  the 
Princefs  Godina,  as  Jhe  rid  naked 
through  the  City ,  1 7 1 

Terminus,  a  Roman  Gody  now  in  the  Pof 
fejjion  of  Sir  John  Lowther,  219 

Theatre  at  Oxford, 

Theobalds,  a  Palace  in  Hertfordftiire,  built 
by  King  James  the  FirJ}1  23 

Thirtleby,  a  Seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land\r,  215 

Tidefwell.  See  Weeding^  WelL 
Tillotfon,  (  Dr.  )  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
very  much  improved  the  Englifh  Tongue , 

223 

Tin,  a  great  Revenue  to  the  Crown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  233 

Tinmouth  Cafley  a  Security  to  New- Ca  (tie 
upon  Tine,  217 

Topfhair^  the  Port  for  Exeter,  53 

4  Tor- 
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Tor-a-Mount,  one  of  the  Wonders  of  thi 
Peak,  184 

Torbay,  where  King  William  landed ,  54 

Tofs,  the  River ,  runs  thro 5  York,  212 
Totnefs,  an  old  Corporation ,  54 

Trajan  carry  d  his  Co?iquefs  into  the  lower 
part  of  Scotland,  218 

Trinit y ^College  in  Oxford,  58 


AN  DYKE,  his  Painting  at  Wilton* 

Virgin  MaryV  Chapel  in  Winchefter  Ca¬ 
thedral,  15 

tJniverfity-CbiZ^tf  in  Oxford,  68 


W 


WADHAM  College ,  founded  by 
Nicholas  Wadham,  69 

Warden  of  Wadham,  tnnft  refgn  when  he 
marries ,  or  is  made  a  Bifop ,  70 

Warrington,  the  Earl  of  has  a  mofi  noble 
Seat  in  Lancalhire,  153 

Warwick,  a  Defcription  of  it ,  171 

W aters  of  Bath,  the  Effect  of  'em,  132 
Weedingwell,  or  Tidefwell  in  the  Peak, 

188 


Wefton* 
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Wefton  Earl  of  Portland,  his  Monument 
in  Winchefter  Cathedral ,  '  17 

Weft  Sheen  in  Surrey,  purchafed  by  King 
Henry  VII.  23 

Weymouth,  on  the  Banks  of  the  RiverWey, 

5i 

Whitchurch  in  Wales,  141 

White,  Sir  Thomas,  a  Merchant. Taylor  in 
London,  Founder  of  St.  JohnV  College 
in  Oxford,  57 

Whitehaven,  a  populous  rich  Tozvn ,  225 

Wickart  ( [Dr .)  Dean  of  Winchefter,  18 
Wickham,  William  of  his  Hifioryt  18  &  62 
Wight.  See  Ifle  of  Wight. 

William  the  Conqueror  endeavour  d  to  in¬ 
troduce  Norman-French  into  England,, 

223 

Wilton,  Earl  of  Pembroke^  Seat ,  43 

Wilton,  the  Town ,  a  poor  mean  Place ,  yet 
fends  two  Members  to  Parliament ,  47 

But  always  fuch  as  give  mof  Money ,  43 

Winburn,  is  call'd  the  Antoninus  Veil- 
digladia,  49 

The  Seat  of  Afliley  Cooper^  the  Earl 
of  Shaftsbury,  50 

Winchefter,  a  Defcription  of  it ,  1 2 

Bifiops  of  have  a  Seat  at  Farnharm 

ibid. 

Winchefter  College 3  founded  by  William  of 
Wickham,  1 9 

%  Window- 
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Window -Painting  very  fine  at  Malverne 
Priory  in  Worcefterlhire,  '  161 

Windfor -Palace,  built  by  King  Charles  II. 

24 

The  Caflle ,  firfi  built  by  William  of' 
Wickham,  under  the  Reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Ill*  6  2 

St.  Winifred^  Well,  142 

Her  Hifiory,  143 

Wonders  of  the  Peak,  184 

Wood  (lock,  a  little  neat  Country  Corpora¬ 
tion,  11 7 

Worcefter,  124 

Worcefter,  Hugh,  Bijhop  of  fome  InflruBi- 
ons  of  his  to  his  Clergy  in  a  Vifitation , 
Wren,  Sir  Chriftopher,  made  a  Rian  for  a 
Royal  Palace  at  VVinchefter,  21 

For  the  Bijhop* s  Palace  there ,  25 

Finijh’d  the  Theatre  and  Printing - 
Houfe  at  Oxford,  yo 

Wrexham,  a  beautiful  Market  -  Town  in 
Wales,  1 41 


Y 


Y. 

0  R  K,  a  Defcription  of  it , 
Its  Situation , 


208 

211 
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